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FOREWORD 


For the material facts which make up this narrative, 
the author acknowledges his indebtedness to the news- 
paper files of the ’80s and ’gos preserved in the Fresno 
and Los Angeles public libraries, to “The History of 
Tulare County,” and “The History of Fresno County,” 
by Paul Vandor, and “The History of the Southern 
Pacific,” by Stuart Daggett, Ph.D. Grateful acknowl- 
edgement is also made to those who have helped to 
round out the record by permitting quotations from 
their recollection of the events in which they had a 
part. 
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BANDITS AND THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


CHAPTER I 
THE SANDLAPPERS 


TEN million acres of desolate land, scorched by the 
sun through long summers, chilled by dripping tule 
fogs through the winters, marred by white wastes of 
alkali, scarred by rivers which spread into vast morasses 
in the rainy season, roamed by cattle and coyotes 
and cowboys and vicious remnants of the gold-rush 
days—that was the San Joaquin Valley of California in 
the seventies. 

Cattle bogged to their horns in the overflow swamps 
of the lowlands in winter, or died of thirst and starva- 
tion in summer. Ducks and wild geese arose from 
the marshes in clouds which obscured the sun. Jack- 
rabbits by millions scoured the plains for a blade of 
grass. It was not the ten-million acre garden which 
it is to-day. Only the white-capped Sierras with their 
timber-clad slopes on the east, the more gently rounded 
heights of the Coast Range on the west, the barren 
rise of the Tehachapi Mountains on the south, and 
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the open way to San Francisco Bay and the Sacra- 
mento Valley on the north, are much the same after 
fifty years of sweat and blood. 

The valley is transformed. The plains upon which 
Joaquin Murietta gazed indifferently while “Three 
Fingered Jack” Garcia, of his bandit gang, slit the 
throats of a score of harmless Chinese miners, are now 
checkered with green vineyards and orange groves and 
alfalfa. The longhorns which Vasquez and his cattle 
thieves once stampeded from the valley to a question- 
able market have been replaced by carefully tended 
Holsteins and Guernseys. The great trees of the Si- 
erra slopes have been transformed into beautiful homes 
and ugly oil derricks in one of the most productive oil 
fields in the world. The covered wagons which dragged 
their way from Sacramento after the completion of 
the Central Pacific Railroad in 1869, when they were 
no longer needed across the plains from the Middle 
West, have given place to railroad trains and motor 
cars and trucks. Where ox and mule teams once 
labored through alkali dust and adobe mud, even the 
poorest Armenian vineyardist now speeds his grapes 
and raisins and figs to market over concrete highways. 

In the seventies the ten million acres of the San 
Joaquin Valley were still held by a handful of men, or 
remained undeveloped and then almost worthless gov- 
ernment land. A few Spanish land grants were op- 
erated as cattle ranges. It was the boast of Miller 
and Lux that they could ride on horseback from Can- 
ada to Mexico and sleep every night in their own ranch 
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houses. And the greatest holdings of Miller and Lux 
were in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Ranches of ten thousand acres were small. Areas 
of one hundred thousand acres without a building upon 
them were common. With the exception of beef, 
sheep, wheat and barley, almost every item of food, 
clothing, household furnishings, implements, and the 
few luxuries of the day were imported from outside 
the State. It was not uncommon for a man owning 
from ten to a hundred thousand acres of land to be 
without fruit or a kitchen garden. Children of men 
who were lords of lands extending beyond their sight 
rode their ponies or trudged barefoot through miles 
of dust to a rickety school. 

It was not a prosperous country. Prosperity had 
been left to San Francisco and the more northerly 
Sacramento Valley, adjacent to the gold streams run- 
ning westward from the slopes of the northern Sierras. 
There, only twenty years earlier, in a total white popu- 
lation of less than 100,000 there were roo millionaires 
and multi-millionaires. That section of the State, at 
the great gateway of the San Joaquin Valley, was prob- 
ably the most richly profligate region in the world. 

San Francisco had less than 150,000 population when 
it began to build what was then the largest hotel in 
the world, at a cost of $7,000,000. Everything at the 
gateway of the San Joaquin Valley was in this pro- 
portion, while within the gates there was labor and 
sweat and thirst and starvation. Men who had gam- 
bled their time and comfort and even their lives against 
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the chance of gold in the mountain streams along the 
northeast boundary of the valley, now were turning to 
a more laborious and less romantic gamble with the 
elements. 

The San Joaquin Valley had never prospered in the 
gold rush as had the Sacramento. It had had its mines, 
and its heyday of hectic prosperity. Such camps as 
Coarse Gold, and Fine Gold, which are now only names 
of desolate spots in the lower slopes of the mountains, 
mark that brave but brief day. The San Joaquin had 
never attained the wealth which poured into the more 
northerly regions. So it turned more easily to seeking 
a living direct from the barren soil. 

But it was still a gamble with the elements. Fre- 
quently it was a tragic gamble, as when in 1864 the 
ranchers sold 60,000 head of cattle at 37% cents a head 
in Santa Barbara, and lost perhaps five times that num- 
ber by starvation and thirst. So again in 1876-77 the 
stench of cattle and sheep, lying dead by thousands on 
the plains, was a pestilence. Naturally the men of such 
a region were rough, hard men. 

Yet into this forbidding desert, moved by a yearning 
for the frontier, and for homes and farms and inde- 
pendence, came the covered wagons and ox teams from 
the railhead at the north. Settlers squatted on the 
flats, raised their shacks of poles and canvas, and la- 
bored and starved. With their experience, some moved 
to more fertile areas, and others came and continued 
the struggle for independence. Here and there, by 
chance or judgment, skill or industry, some were able to 
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work the soil with sufficient profit to maintain their 
families and improve their condition. 

The Californians of the time had learned one thing 
with the passing of the free gold days, when all a man 
needed to be a miner was a frying pan and a spot to dip 
it in the sand of a mountain stream. A profit almost 
equal to that of the first gold diggers could be made 
from the production of food. ‘The decline of inde- 
pendent placer mining and the development of mining 
on a more substantial and highly organized scale had 
quickly taught that lesson. Pioneers passed that in- 
formation readily to the later immigrants. 

So the activities of the San Joaquin, which had been 
almost entirely dependent upon the placer claims along 
its northeastern edge up to 1864, turned to stock and 
sheep raising at about that time. The great ranges 
which had produced nothing better than wild cattle, 
were worked with more regard to the quality and value 
of their products. Almost simultaneously the produc- 
tion of wheat and barley was started on great areas, 
despite the prospects of deadening drouth against the 
farmer. Still these farmers needed and hired labor, 
and the population of the valley slowly increased. 
Cross-roads stores, saloons and freight stations grew 
into villages. 

Such farming as developed before the advent of the 
railroad in 1870 was largely experimental. It had not 
succeeded in reclaiming the valley from its desert con- 
dition, but it had proved that the areas on the eastern 
side, filled through the centuries by fan-shaped alluvial 
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deposits from the Sierra streams, were fabulously fer- 
tile when the rains came upon them at the proper time 
and in sufficient quantities. One such farm, of a hun- 
dred acres perhaps, could, with any luck in the rainy 
season, support a family in comfort and safety. Gradu- 
ally irrigation was developed to make the small rancher 
more independent of the weather, and viticulture and 
horticulture took their place. 

Thus came the “sandlappers.” The derivation of 
that term is obscure. It was clearly a term of con- 
tempt, applied by the big cattlemen to those who 
squatted or filed on government land on the stock- 
men’s ranges. And there again came the hardening 
process of a hard life among hard men. A sandlapper 
who had been sufficiently rugged to move a family 
from a Missouri farm in the sixties and face the forbid- 
ding scowl of the San Joaquin, was such a man as 
might with the help of that family attempt to farm a 
quarter section of virgin land. Many did so success- 
fully. Leftovers from the placer mines, unwilling to 
work as wage earners under the newly organized min- 
ing companies, also became sandlappers. Lumberjacks 
from the cuttings and mills of the lower Sierras drifted 
into the valley and found some occasional prosperity 
and remained. 

The government land offices did the thriving business 
which has made their name synonymous with hectic 
activity. But it cost more than $2,000 to fence a quar- 
ter section, and a herd of cattle or drove of sheep could 
in a single day ruin a year’s labor on an unfenced farm. 
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Few of the settlers could afford the fence. None of 
the cattlemen wanted the settlers. The cattlemen were 
the pioneers. They felt that the range was theirs by 
divine right. Their cows and sheep had grazed it for 
years, virtually untended except for the annual brand- 
ing and round-up for market. 

A war developed. Sandlappers guarded their grow- 
ing and ripening grain with rifles. When circum- 
stances moved them, they shot down the stock of their 
more aristocratic and plutocratic cattlemen neighbors. 
Occasionally they shot a cattleman himself, or a cow- 
boy, and occasionally they were hanged for it. But 
their numbers were greater than those of the stockmen, 
and votes counted in that day even as they do now. 
So the “herding law” was initiated. Arguments in 
the State legislature were punctuated by the echoes of 
rifle shots from the valley, until the law was passed. 

Under its provisions the cattlemen were required to 
ride herd on their cattle and sheep, and keep the ani- 
mals out of the growing wheat fields. It was the first 
great victory for the common people, who eventually 
were to bring the lands of the valley up from a value 
of ten cents an acre, at which some of them sold in 
1846, to a thousand dollars or more for some acres in 
1926. That victory, supplemented by the slow devel- 
opment of irrigation in areas within reach of the moun- 
tain streams, assured a new future to the valley. 

Then came the railroad, and the covered wagon at 
last became a symbol and a museum piece. But the 
railroad was not an unmixed blessing. It brought 
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hatreds and bloodshed over the same rails on which it 
carried eventual prosperity. The history of the rail- 
roads in California is almost the history of the State. 
Railroad politicians have made and unmade governors, 
State legislatures, United States senators, towns, cities, 
farms, churches and universities. From the great day 
in May, 1869, when Governor Stanford drove the solid 
gold spike which marked the completion of the first 
trans-continental railroad at Promontory, Utah, the 
railroads and the people of the State have been in more 
or less constant battle. 

The first road, the Central Pacific, early gave way 
to the Southern Pacific Company as a primary force 
in the affairs of California, but not before it had in- 
curred the bitter enmity of thousands of San Joaquin 
Valley settlers. Stockton, for instance, at the northern 
gateway of the San Joaquin and at the head of water 
transportation from San Francisco, felt that it could 
afford to be independent. It was a time when all rail- 
road development in the West was being heavily sub- 
sidized by State and federal governments. The powers 
behind the proposed southern extension of the Central 
Pacific demanded considerable concessions from Stock- 
ton. The town refused, and was threatened with ex- 
tinction. The town of Lathrop, a few miles to the 
south, was founded as the starting point of the southern 
branch. In the same way, when Visalia, one of the 
leading towns of the valley, about 150 miles to the 
southeast, proved defiant, the railroad disciplined its 
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people by establishing the town of Goshen to push 
Visalia off the map. 

Such highhanded measures by the railroad authori- 
ties turned the residents of the valley bitterly against 
them. The ill feeling thus started developed into 
tragic consequences in the years which followed. Ina 
measure, this ill feeling made the many train robberies 
of the late eighties and early nineties a popular crime 
until the murder of neighbor by neighbor again altered 
public opinion. 

Early in its development the Central Pacific Railroad 
- had sought monopoly. Under the direction of such 
men as Leland Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark 
Hopkins and Charles Crocker, this monopoly was rap- 
idly attained. These men had obtained an early grasp 
upon the gold, the land, and the transportation of the 
Sacramento Valley and the port of San Francisco. 
With this initial wealth and power they had set out to 
extend their grasp upon the state. Theirs was an am- 
bitious project, and with the practical philosophy of 
strong men their purpose justified their means. They 
controlled the state, in politics and finance. 

Thus, when they found that the Southern Pacific 
Railroad had been incorporated in San Francisco to 
build a line in as direct a route as feasible from San 
Francisco to San Diego and thence eastward to meet a 
line from Texas, they saw their monopoly threatened. 
They took prompt action. 

In July, 1866, Congress had granted to the Southern 
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Pacific, besides a right of way, all the odd numbered 
sections of public land, for ten miles on each side of 
the proposed right of way. It was this vast area and 
these vast subsidy rights which the Stanford-Hopkins- 
Huntington-Crocker ring coveted, and promptly ab- 
sorbed with the feeble little Southern Pacific organiza- 
tion in 1868. They then proceeded to obtain control of 
various short lines and projected lines near San Fran- 
cisco Bay and consolidate them with the larger prize 
into a corporation known as the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road of California. 

This done, they started construction of the line south- 
ward from San Jose through the rich Santa Clara Val- 
ley to Gilroy, and thence a few miles onward to a vil- 
lage called Tres Pinos. At that point Mr. Stanford 
visited the railhead and found, to his chagrin, that the 
country near the coast to the southward had neither 
business nor likelihood of business. He discovered fur- 
ther that much of the proposed line, if it followed the 
coast to San Diego, would leave half of its subsidy 
lands in the Pacific Ocean on its west, and the other 
half in worthless, barren mountains of the Coast Range 
on its east. There were also a great number of vast 
Spanish land grants along this route, which were safe 
from the government subsidy. 

Construction on that line promptly ceased. What 
went on in the conferences of the railroad magnates 
immediately afterward can only be guessed. Whatever 
it was, rightly or wrongly, brought terror and bloodshed 
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and tragedy into the San Joaquin Valley before it 
brought wealth and culture many years later. 

Construction was started at a point south of Goshen, 
considerably more than a hundred miles away to the 
southeast, in the heart of the San Joaquin Valley, and 
about thirty miles below Fresno. From there it con- 
tinued north to meet the Central Pacific, which reached 
Goshen in the summer of 1872, and south to where it 
began the climb out of the valley at Caliente in 1875. 

All this railroad construction, together with the sub- 
sidies, the politics, and the monopolistic aggression 
which accompanied it is important to this narrative 
chiefly as it sets the stage for the tragedies which it 
inspired, and the vicious manhunts and battles and 
violent deaths which followed. 

This tale is not concerned with the morals of the 
Central Pacific or Southern Pacific Railroads. There 
are historians who maintain, with some citation of 
authority, that the Southern Pacific had a perfect right 
to change its vague right of way from coast to valley, 
and so to touch and seize the rich lands which were just 
coming into a clear market value under the sweat and 
labor of the sandlappers, and the more efficient sheep 
and cattle and wheat growers of the eighties. The fact 
of interest to us is that the hard men of the day and 
place, the pioneers who were struggling in sizzling heat 
and freezing fogs to build homes on the land, honestly 
believed the railroad to be wrong—viciously, greedily, 
criminally wrong, and tyranically subversive of the 
rights of the ranchers. 
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Upon that belief, whether right or wrong, hangs 
tragedy, robbery, and sudden death, through a decade 
and more. 

When, in the seventies, the railroad was completed 
and operating through the San Joaquin Valley, the situ- 
ation among the settlers was greatly altered, but not 
greatly improved. Transportation immediately brought 
a marked change in the life of the country. Wheat 
growing became a paramount industry almost over 
night. The railroad welcomed settlers to its alternate 
sections of subsidy land and offered many inducements 
in the way of cheap fares and free farming privileges to 
entice them in. It indicated, without definitely com- 
mitting itself, that as soon as it had secured its own 
clear title to the lands it would sell them generally 
at not to exceed $2.50 an acre to those who had settled 
and improved the acreage. But at the same time its 
monopolistic methods, supported by its control of poli- 
tics, banks, newspapers, and even courts, was making 
it most cordially hated. | 

In these circumstances the first serious bloodletting 
came about between officers representing the railroads 
and settlers representing only their homes and their 
grievances. It was to go down in the history of Cali- 
fornia as The Mussel Slough Tragedy. It was a 
tragedy unique among all the massacres and riots on 
record in that every man save one who fired a shot or 
was struck by a bullet was killed. 

The story of that tragedy is still being recited by a 
few old men and women to their grandchildren and 
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great grandchildren in the valley. Thirteen years 
after its victims had been buried it was still so fresh 
and vital in the memories of the ranchers that it pro- 
longed the bloodhunt for the outlaws, Chris Evans 
and John Sontag, for many months. Evans himself, 
found and interviewed in the course of his spectacular 
flight from the officers, stated emphatically that it was 
not the people of the valley but the Southern Pacific 
Railroad whom they were fighting. Peace officers de- 
clared thirteen years after the tragedy that so long as 
it remained fresh, as it did, in the minds of the people, 
` the men who had robbed the railroad and killed its 
agents could be certain of succor and support. 

Such a story will bear repetition, and is offered briefly 
here, with the facts and incidents bearing upon it. 
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THE MUSSEL SLOUGH TRAGEDY 


MussEL SLOUGH was a great low-lying area a few miles 
northwest of the village of Hanford, in what was then 
a part of Tulare County—now Kings County. It was 
alluvial land, largely swamp, and very rich, though 
difficult to work. The neighborhood was one which 
still retained some of the atmosphere and even some 
of the men who had, in the days of Joaquin Murietta 
and later, made a vast outlaws’ rendezvous of the tule 
swamps around the Tulare lake bed. 

Even in the days of the Spanish occupancy, and in 
the later days of Murietta and Vasquez, these swamps 
had been a place of mystery and crime, wild orgy and 
violent death. In their time they had sheltered thou- 
sands of stolen cattle and horses, and had roared with 
the drunken revelry of the bandits who were always 
safe in their mazes. But the quest for lands, and the 
growth of settlement and the power of the law had 
changed their spirit and aspect. 

Into this fertile region, in 1871, came a man named 
John J. Doyle, who with a brother had settled pre- 
viously on the west side of the valley and found it im- 
possible to make a home. Circumstances proved that 
Doyle was a man of intelligence as well as a man of in- 
dustry. He had read in a rural newspaper a letter 
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written by one W. S. Chatman, a land lawyer of San 
Francisco, who had become involved with the railroad 
over title to a section of land which the railroad claimed 
as one of the alternate sections granted in its federal 
subsidy. 

The letter stated that the railroad had no right to a 
single acre of the land involved, for the reason that it 
was a State corporation and was to receive similar lands 
granted originally to the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
Company under a charter which provided that the road 
should be built through the counties of Santa Clara, 
Monterey, San Luis Obispo, Tulare, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego. This was the line which had been cut off 
so peremptorily at Tres Pinos by the decision of Leland 
Stanford. 

The Chatman letter also asserted that according to 
the Grant Act the railroad was to file a map of the 
proposed route, but had not done so, and was therefore 
outside any legal standing in its claims. As later devel- 
opments proved, that conclusion was open to question, 
but Doyle did not know it. He knew only that he 
wanted to take up government land and improve it, 
and make his home upon it. He trusted the assertion 
of the San Francisco land lawyer, as did innumerable 
other settlers in the valley. 

He did, however, make sufficient investigation to 
learn that by following the suggested route approxi- 
mately parallel to the coast the railroad would en- 
counter 354 Spanish land grants, in which they could 
have no subsidy rights, while by switching the route to 
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the San Joaquin Valley and Tehachapi Pass it would 
encounter but one great grant, the Laguna de Tache. 
But despite this evidence that the valley route would 
be more profitable to the railroad, Doyle believed that 
the Chatman letter set forth the law accurately. He 
located on lands near Mussel Slough. 

His troubles began immediately. They are cited here 
because he was apparently a leader in the countryside 
and because they reveal the details of the long struggle 
and years of irritation which culminated in the tragedy 

which in turn was to cause more tragedy. Believing 

that the railroad had no right or title to any of the 
land in his neighborhood, Doyle went energetically to 
work to cultivate and improve it. He found it a blessed 
relief from the desolate wastes on the western side of 
the valley which he had attempted to farm. 

By 1874 he was so convinced of the land value that 
he petitioned Washington for title, offering to pay the 
necessary fee per acre for the acquirement of govern- 
ment land. His petition was ignored and he offered a 
filing in the Visalia land office. The land office, popu- 
larly supposed to be under the dictation of the railroad, 
rejected his filing. Other settlers took similar steps, 
with similar results, and a cry went up that the govern- 
ment land agent was in the pay of the railroad. Doyle, 
with thirty others, appealed his case to the Department 
of the Interior. Later he appealed more and more cases 
for his neighbors until he had 300 on file in Washington. 

Every appeal from the Visalia land office was beaten 
in the federal department, and the settlers extended 
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their charge of railroad coercion in the local office to 
include the bureau in Washington. The direct charge 
was made that the Department of the Interior officials 
in the capital were in the pay of the corporation. In 
support of this charge there are in the records only 
the fact that an officer of the railroad was a member of 
the United States Senate, and that the railroad un- 
doubtedly maintained a large and expensive lobby in 
Washington. This, of course, is no evidence at all, but 
the fact remains that the settlers were convinced that 
the federal officials had sold out to the railroad. 

Doyle then took a case through the State courts, and 
to the Supreme Court. Twelve separate decisions were 
rendered, no two of which agreed, he says. The settlers 
then included the courts in their sweeping charges of 
bribery and coercion by the railroad. That brought 
them nothing but greater bitterness against the corpora- 
tion. 

The Settlers Land League was organized to carry 
on the battle, and grew to a membership of six hundred 
embattled ranchers. The league contributed from its 
meager cash resources and sent Doyle to Washington 
in 1875 to fight the monopoly and its millions. The 
man’s force and intelligence are revealed by the fact 
that in face of such opposition he did succeed in getting 
on the calendar a bill for the relief of the settlers. But 
it was promptly defeated. He returned to his ranch 
and his neighbors after six months, with a story which 
fanned their anger still higher. 

In 1879 he was sent to Washington a second time, 
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but accomplished nothing. The federal courts had 
handed down a decision against the settlers, and in 
favor of the railroad. The farmers, meanwhile, had 
proved the value of their lands beyond question, and 
had improved them greatly by drainage and irrigation. 
Homes and barns had been erected and roads devel- 
oped. Their acres were a rich prize for the corpora- 
tion by this time. The railroad was eager to dispossess 
them. But they were strong and well organized, and 
were known to be desperate men, capable of almost any 
violence in defense of what they believed to be their 
‘rights in their homelands. So the officers hesitated. 

Doyle sent a resolution to Sacramento addressed to 
Leland Stanford, former governor, who was then presi- 
dent of the road, setting forth the claims of the settlers. 
At Stanford’s request the League appointed a commit- 
tee composed of J. M. Patterson, Maj. McQuiddy, and 
Doyle. The committee called on Stanford and per- 
suaded him to visit the country, which he did in April, 
1880. 

A discussion of a possible basis for settlement of the 
difficulty was then started between the committee and 
Stanford, and had continued for about a month when 
suddenly a United States marshal and deputies ap- 
peared with the avowed purpose of dispossessing the 
farmers from their homes and lands. It occurred on a 
day which could hardly have been better timed for 
a massacre. 

The settlers had arranged a mass meeting at Han- 
ford which was to be addressed by Judge Terry, a fa- 
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mous pioneer jurist of San Francisco. Terry had the 
confidence of the ranchers, and his reputation as a 
lawyer was such that they were eager to hear his ex- 
position of their rights and the rights of the railroad. 
A crowd had gathered from the ranches for miles 
around. Farm wagons, buckboards, and saddle horses 
trailed into the meeting place for hours. A barbecue 
had been arranged to feed them. It was to be a sort of 
gala day, a day of relaxation for these hard-handed and 
hard-headed men. Still the strain of their long legal 
fight and their grievances, both real and fancied, was 
evident in the groups which stood about discussing the 
prospects of the wheat crop, the price of grain and 
wool in the eastern markets, the last jackrabbit drive, 
and the plans of the railroad to throw them off their 
lands and out of their homes without even recompense 
for the improvements which they had installed through 
ten years of hard labor. 

Into this slowly milling crowd came the federal mar- 
shal and three deputies, M. D. Hartt, W. H. Clark and 
W. J. Crow. Each of the deputies was armed with 
two revolvers, a Winchester rifle, and a ro-gauge shot- 
gun loaded with buckshot. In evidence that the ranch- 
ers were not looking for trouble, the records show that 
only two of their number were armed, and this in a 
country where men were accustomed to carry firearms 
almost as casually as they wore hats. The two armed 
ranchers were James Harris and J. W. Henderson. 

When the group of armed officers appeared, the 
marshal did not attempt to serve papers upon the 
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ranchers, but asked for a conference with some of 
their leaders. This was granted. While they con- 
ferred, a group of settlers including Harris and Hender- 
son strolled over to the buckboard where the armed 
deputies waited, and engaged them in conversation. 
Probably the ranchers took Crow to task for deserting 
their standard and going over to the enemy. He lived 
on a ranch only a mile and a half from Hanford, and 
had been considered a friend by some of those present 
until they learned of his attachment to the railroad 
through the United States marshal’s office. 

Tempers were set on hair triggers. Such an arraign- 
ment of armed officers by civilians, either armed or un- 
armed, could have but one conclusion in such circum- 
stances. Gunshots interrupted the official parley near 
by. Harris staggered, with a bullet through his thigh. 
But even as he did so he pressed the trigger of his own 
gun, and Hartt crumpled with a shot through the groin. 
As his fellow officer fell, Crow turned his heavy shotgun 
upon Harris, and twelve buckshot crashed through the 
rancher’s chest, killing him instantly. 

Unarmed men were running from the gunfire in every 
direction. Horses were in panic, bucking, kicking, 
breaking from their tie posts, overturning buckboards, 
and careening away across country with rigs swaying 
or dragging behind them or stirrups flapping wildly. 

Crow lifted his shotgun from the mangled body of 
Harris only to turn it upon Iver Knutson, another 
rancher, unarmed, who had made no effort to escape, 
despite the fact that he was on horseback. The charge 
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of twelve buckshot literally lifted Knutson from his 
horse and cast him, dead, upon the ground, while the 
animal galloped away. Dan Kelly, another rancher, 
was trying to quiet his frantic horse, which the last 
gunshot, aimed at Knutson, had made unmanageable. 
Crow turned his gun, reloaded, upon Kelly, and as the 
rancher’s horse bucked and whirled, the charge caught 
Kelly full in one side, tearing away almost half his 
body. 

Even the officers’ team was dancing and kicking with 
fright, and as the third shot was fired the horses 
whirled, and the deputies leaped to the ground as the 
wheels cramped. While the team dashed away through 
the scattering crowd of ranchers, Crow, on foot, turned 
from the mangled body of Kelly and started toward 
Archibald Gregory, another of the settlers, who was 
holding the marshal’s horse. By this time the immedi- 
ate neighborhood was almost cleared except for the 
bodies of Harris, Knutson and Kelly, the wounded 
Hartt, and the deputies, Crow and Clark. Crow walked 
deliberately up to Gregory, more than a hundred feet, 
and calmly shot him twice through the chest with a 
revolver, the bullets coming out at the back. 

It was murder, unquestionable. Henderson, the only 
rancher in the crowd who carried a gun, now that 
Harris lay dead in the field, went berserk with rage. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he dashed toward Crow. 
The officer saw him coming, fired, and missed. Hen- 
derson stopped, raised his gun carefully, fired, and 
missed. They exchanged four shots and Henderson fell 
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with a bullet through his heart, the fourth man Crow 
had killed in as many minutes. 

But the man whom the ranchers deemed a traitor as 
well as a murderer was not to survive his victims long. 
He promptly left the scene to make his way on foot 
to his home a mile and a half away. Others of the 
gathering, probably stimulated by his own wild bullets, 
had preceded him. He was met half way by a man 
or men who had armed themselves, and shot to death 
in the road. Hartt, the officer who was shot through 
the groin by Harris, the first victim of Crow’s guns, 
died four days later. 

The toll of death in the massacre of Mussel Slough 
was seven, six of whom had been killed instantly. 
They were Harris, Knutson, Kelly, Gregory, and Hen- 
derson, ranchers; and Hartt and Crow, officers. The 
man who killed Crow evidently was the only man who 
fired a shot who was not himself killed. Every man 
who was struck by a bullet died. 

But there was law, if not justice, in the valley in 
1880. Seventeen men, including Doyle their leader, 
were indicted by a federal.grand jury on a charge of 
resisting a United States marshal, and were tried and 
convicted and sentenced to jail. This, despite the fact 
that the marshal had not even attempted to serve 
papers when the shooting began at some distance from 
him, and despite the fact that there was a grave ques- 
tion as to whether the deputy Crow or the settler 
Harris had fired the opening gun. 

Doyle’s conviction came with the rest, although he 
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proved conclusively that he was not within three miles 
of the scene when the massacre began. 

Wild excitement followed throughout the valley. 
Hundreds of other men up and down its fertile acres 
between the lower slopes of the Sierras and the San 
Joaquin bottoms were in a frenzy of hatred against the 
railroad. They felt with the still living victims of 
Mussel Slough that they had been tricked and de- 
frauded. There was no longer much doubt that the 
railroad now had title to the alternate sections of land, 
and that this title was valid. But there was grave 
doubt as to the honesty of methods by which this title 
had been made valid. 

Innumerable ranchers had made their acres thrive, 
with the understanding that they would be allowed to . 
buy them from the railroad at $2.50 an acre, if the 
lands were patented to the road, and that otherwise 
they could secure title from the government under the 
homestead laws. Now the road was asking $25 and 
$30 an acre for these lands, and refusing reimburse- 
ment for improvements installed by those who could 
not pay the rooo per cent advance. By a trick of rate 
making, eastern freight such as farm machinery was 
routed through the valley to the northern freight ter- 
minal, and there reconsigned back to the local stations. 
Ranchers who needed a harvester or a wagon or gang 
plow, saw it hauled past their doors, and waited days 
for its return, and paid the additional freight costs 
from their local station on to the terminal and back. 
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That was but one detail of innumerable methods which 
fanned anger constantly to new heat. 

Forty-seven thousand men signed one petition which 
was sent to President Hayes in Washington in behalf 
of the ranchers who were serving time for the Mussel 
Slough tragedy. Innumerable petitions were sent to 
every possible seat of authority to obtain their release. 
And, as Doyle reports, “not one of them was consid- 
ered any more than if it had been a piece of blank 
brown paper.” 

This then was the atmosphere of injury and oppres- 
sion and savage hatred in which the first armed attack 
and robbery of a Southern Pacific train in the valley 
was staged. This was the situation which, but a few 
years later, was to make the flight, the pursuit, the 
battles, the arrest, the escape, and the final denouement 
of Evans and Sontag a tale with few equals in the 
annals of American crime and American manhunting. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE TRAIN ROBBERIES AT PIXLEY AND GOSHEN 


It was a cloudy night, February 22, 1889, cold with the 
penetrating chill of the San Joaquin winter, when 
Southern Pacific passenger train No. 17, southbound, 
pulled out of the station of Pixley, about thirty miles 
southeast of the scene of the Mussel Slough tragedy. 
It was only about 7:30 in the evening, but very dark. 
As the train left the lonely little station two men 
stepped through the moving shadows cast by its lights, 
and swung up behind the tender. 

Two miles out of the village the train was rolling 
smoothly at full speed when the engineer, Peter Boel- 
enger, turned his head inward from the cab window to 
find a revolver in a steady hand, thrust almost into 
his eyes. The face behind the gun was masked, but 
the voice was clear: 

“We won’t hurt you if you behave. Stop this train 
at the crossroad a quarter of a mile down the track.” 

Boelenger did not argue. A second masked face 
and a second gun in another steady hand were visible 
just behind the one which menaced him. He stopped 
the train. 

When it ceased to roll, the two bandits ordered both 
the engineer and the fireman from the cab, and each 
man of the engine crew, with a pistol pressed stimulat- 
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ingly into his back, walked ahead of the robbers to the 
express car. There they stopped, and one of the ban- 
dits shouted through the locked door to the Wells Fargo 
express messenger, J. R. Kelly, to throw out the trea- 
sure box in which it was customary to carry valuables 
consigned to the express company’s care. Kelly re- 
fused. 

The express messengers of the time were frequently 
of the type who had inaugurated the express business in 
California in the gold-rush days, before the coming of 
the railroads. In the earlier days the express messenger 
had been his own agent, and his own company. It was 
originally, in California, a private business in which 
men of honesty, courage, a quick eye, and a quick 
trigger could earn their quota of the gold dust with less 
physical drudgery, though with greater danger, than the 
miners themselves. 

Thus in 1849 one, Alexander Todd, had started busi- 
ness in the placer mining camps by registering the 
names of miners at one dollar each, and making the 
long and arduous journey to San Francisco to collect 
the mail, with a charge as high as four dollars each 
for letters delivered to the more remote camps. Todd 
gained the confidence of the men with whom he dealt, 
and was soon intrusted with packets of gold dust to 
carry to the city for deposit. The express business 
developed its traditions of service, honesty and loyalty 
as it grew into the institution which it is to-day. Even 
in 1889 the messengers who served it for the most part 
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retained this spirit of courage and loyalty to their 
company and their trust. 

Evidently the two bandits who were operating against 
the train at Pixley knew this fact, and had anticipated 
difficulty with the express messenger. Conclusive evi- 
dence of that lies in the fact that they were prepared 
for resistance. At Kelly’s defiance of their order they 
promptly placed a dynamite bomb under the express 
car, and fired it with a short fuse. So far as the records 
go, this use of explosives is the only development in the 
technique of train robbery since the first holdup of a 
train occurred in the United States, in Civil War days. 

The sudden stopping of the train in the open plains 
had thrown the crew into confusion. James Syming- 
ton, the conductor, evidently suspected the nature of 
the trouble, and acted promptly to make sure. He had 
seen Ed Bentley, a deputy sheriff of Modesto, in the 
smoking car, and called on him for help. Symington 
and Bentley walked down the west side of the train 
toward the engine, proceeding cautiously in the dark- 
ness. A brakeman named Anscon and a railroad em- 
ployee named Henry Gabert, or Galbert, of Poso, 
walked down the east side of the train. Anscon was in 
the lead, and carried his brakeman’s lantern. 

The four men, two each on opposite sides of the train, 
were within a few yards of the express car when the 
dynamite bomb exploded, lifting the car from its trucks, 
but allowing it to fall back without demolishing it. Al- 
most at the same instant one of the robbers, evidently 
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noticing Anscon’s lantern light in the darkness, fired a 
shotgun at the brakeman. 

Either good luck or good judgment saved Anscon’s 
life. Either the force of the explosion threw him from 
his feet or his instant reaction to the sound of the bomb 
was to throw himself down. Whatever the reason, he 
dropped, and the charge of buckshot aimed at the 
height of his chest passed over him and caught Gabert. 

By this time passengers were in panic. A few, whose 
curiosity had drawn them out at the first stopping of 
the train, were on their way toward the engine. The 
dynamite explosion and the blast of the shotgun and 
scream of the wounded man, sent them scurrying back 
to the shelter of the cars. Screaming women and fright- 
ened men began throwing their valuables into cuspidors, 
under seats, and even out the windows, while others 
hastily gathered their possessions to present to the rob- 
bers in ransom for their lives. 

More gunshots sounded from the direction of the 
express car, and the cowering passengers waited in 
terror for the appearance of the desperadoes who would 
slit their throats and rob them. But the bandits were 
concentrating on larger game. 

The conductor’s light on the opposite side of the 
train attracted their attention and one of the masked 
men stooped and fired beneath the car. Evidently the 
deputy sheriff was stooping also for a better view. 
Fourteen BB shot lodged in one arm, thirteen in his 
side, three in his thigh and one in a thumb. The battle 
was over in so far as he was concerned. He fell at the 
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shot, but arose and ran back toward the rear of the 
train. 

Symington followed the good example, and bettered 
it. The conductor did not stop until he reached the 
village of Pixley, more than two miles in the rear. 
There he reported the robbery, incidentally explaining 
that he had thought best to return on foot with the re- 
port in the hope that a posse might be formed and reach 
the scene before the robbers escaped, if they delayed 
to rob the passengers individually. 

Both the train crew and the passengers by that time 
were thoroughly tamed. Bentley, the only officer 
aboard, was seriously wounded. The passengers were 
hugging the floor, or screaming or praying, as the spirit 
moved. The gunplay was over. 

Again the bandits ordered Kelly to throw out the 
express box. Still dazed and dizzy from the force of 
the bomb explosion, he still refused. A robber covered 
the engineer and fireman with two revolvers and told 
them to tell Kelly to throw out the box to save their 
lives, if he would not do it to save his own. That threat 
succeeded. The box tumbled through the door to the 
ground. One robber picked it up and disappeared into 
the darkness. The other conducted the engineer and 
fireman back to the locomotive at the point of his 
revolver, and ordered them to pull out. The train 
backed into Pixley, and supplemented the conductor’s 
report. 

The wires carried the details promptly to the office 
of the sheriff of Tulare County, with a call for a posse, 
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and to the proper authorities of the Southern Pacific 
and Wells Fargo companies, with request for detectives 
to take up the trail. It was to be a long trail, marked 
through the next four years by four more train rob- 
beries, by the killing of nearly a dozen men, by two suc- 
cessful jail breaks, and by an attempted prison delivery 
which left three dead and four wounded in the quarries 
of Folsom Prison. 

A hastily organized posse, made up largely of volun- 
teers, was first to start this manhunt, which was to 
have so many tragic and spectacular ramifications. It 
boarded the damaged train, which pulled out again to 
the south. At the scene of the robbery it stopped again 
and the volunteer officers looked for the trail. They 
found only the body of Gabert beside the tracks, 
where he had fallen at the first gunshot, and a faint 
clew provided by a near-by rancher who reported 
that he had seen three saddled horses tied to a pole 
near the scene of the robbery about dusk. The dead 
man was carried into the baggage car and the train 
proceeded, reaching Delano, the next regular stop, at 
two o’clock in the morning. 

A crowd which included most of the men and half 
the boys of the community was at the station. Delano 
had not been so wide awake at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing since the first house was built. A few of the excited 
crowd knew Gabert. That, apparently, was the only 
thing which prevented general rejoicing at the blow 
which had been struck against the railroad. They re- 
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gretted the murder. They did not regret the armed at- 
tack against the road which they hated. 

But the country had improved in respect to law and 
order in the nine years since the Mussel Slough 
tragedy. It loved the railroad no more, but loved 
violence less. Its satisfaction was controlled, and it 
contributed its small quota to the armed forces which 
took up the trail of the bandits. 

The Southern Pacific and Wells Fargo companies 
promptly offered their first blood money, $1,000 reward 
for the arrest and conviction of the robbers. The small 
amount inspired more sneers than enthusiasm among 
the populace, and the satisfaction of the railroad haters 
was considerably reduced when the express messenger 
reported that the loot had not exceeded $500. 

The same express messenger, however, testifying at 
the inquest into the death of Gabert, asserted that there 
were five or more robbers. The engineer and fireman 
testified there were only two. The result was a popular 
discounting of the messenger’s testimony, and conse- 
quently of his estimate of the loot. The story, never 
substantiated, spread to the effect that the bandits es- 
caped with not less than $5,000. And five thousand 
dollars was a considerable sum in the San Joaquin 
Valley in 1889. It made the ranchers feel that the 
robbery had been worth while. 

Posses followed a vague trail from Pixley toward the 
mountains, and lost it quickly. Railroad detectives 
and county peace officers alike quickly realized that 
popular sympathy was with the robbers rather than 
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with the railroad and express companies. There was 
no popular demand for the capture. Anything the rail- 
road wanted, the general public did not want. The 
trail grew cold. No clews were found. In a week in- 
terest had vanished. In a month the hunt died of inani- 
tion. The valley lapsed into its wanted calm. Spring 
came. The business of making a living occupied all 
hands. Summer passed with its stifling heat, and the 
dripping, chilling tule fogs of winter, came again upon 
the valley. 

Then, on the night of January 20, 1890, just eleven 
months after the Pixley robbery, southbound passenger 
train No. 19, was stopped by two bandits, two and one 
half miles south of Goshen, and about twenty-five miles 
north of the Pixley holdup. 

The tactics followed were the same which had been 
used in the first attack. The two bandits, masked and 
armed, evidently swung up behind the tender as the 
train was pulling out of Goshen. A couple of miles 
out of the station they crawled over the coal and stuck 
guns in the face of the engineer, S. R. DePue, and 
the fireman, W. G. Lovejoy, and ordered them to stop 
the train. 

Again with revolvers pressed against their backs the 
engineer and fireman led the way to the express car. 
The messenger again was ordered to throw out the 
strongbox. He was not of the stuff of Messenger Kelly, 
and complied promptly without argument. 

At the same moment, however, a tramp dropped from 
a brakebeam where he had been riding, and started to 
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run back along the side of the train. A shot from one 
of the robbers’ guns caught him between the shoulders. 
He died a few hours later, after recovering conscious- 
ness only enough to whisper that his name was Chris- 
tiansen. 

The robbers disappeared with the contents of the 
express box, and the train pulled into its station. 

Once again the excitement waxed high. And once 
again it became plain that public sympathy was not 
with the railroad. The details of the Pixley robbery 
were rehearsed with the new story, and posses again 
scoured the country. The better class of citizens began 
to feel that such repetition of crime reflected no credit 
upon their county, and there was some demand for the 
capture of the desperadoes. The second holdup, how- 
ever, had occurred almost on the edge of the Mussel 
Slough country. Scores of ranchers in the neighbor- 
hood still nursed a savage hatred of the railroad. Train 
robbery was to them a popular crime. 

All the evidence of method and description of the 
masked men indicated that the two who operated suc- 
cessfully at Goshen were the same two who had oper- 
ated at Pixley. Their victim in the latter case was 
only a homeless tramp. The ranchers could afford to 
be complacent. The bandits were assuming something 
of mystery which gave their crimes a touch of the 
romantic among some elements of the population. 

Still, something had to be done about it. The rail- 
road could not allow train robbery to become a sport 
in the valley. It maintained a large force of so-called 
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railroad detectives, a hybrid sort of officer in that day. 
It put spurs to these officers: “Arrest these bandits! 
Stop this crime wave! What are we paying you for?” 

The detectives acted. They arrested not two bandits 
but a dozen. And every one was quickly released, the 
majority without even a preliminary court hearing. 
The frenzied efforts of the detectives to find a goat 
reacted against them. It added a touch of comedy to 
the crime, which allowed the ranchers to laugh without 
hiding their mouths with their hands. 

Another reward, doubling the first, was offered for 
the robbers. But the search died out in a month, and 
the second train robbery went into history with a 
second man dead, and $20,000 reported stolen. 
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THE HOLDUP AT ALILA 


Tuz valley had settled again into its regular calm 
routine of labor, with the anniversaries of both the 
Pixley and Goshen robberies safely passed, when it 
was thrown once more into wild excitement by a third 
attack. This occurred, as had the others, in the 
winter. It was February 6, 1891, a little less than two 
years after the first holdup and a little more than one 
year after the second. 

Southbound passenger train No. 17, of the Southern 
Pacific Company, the same train which had been at- 
tacked at Pixley, was the victim. The bandits launched 
the attack with the same tactics which had succeeded 
before. Perhaps a sidelight on this matter of technique 
in train robbery may be permitted. 

Since the first train robbery in the United States, in 
the Middle West, in 1866, the technique of the “trade” 
has developed less originality and has been marked by 
more failures than almost any sort of crime in the 
records. Almost invariably the robbers have appeared, 
masked and armed, on the tender of the locomotive, put 
their guns to the head of the engineer, forced the 
stopping of the train, and then attacked the express 
car. In some instances they have cut the express car 
off from the train and moved it a distance down the 
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track to work with more security. Almost the only 
departure from this method has been to signal from the 
track to force an emergency stop, and then to conduct 
the actual robbery along the lines already explained. 
The single advance in technique since the first robbery 
has been in the use of dynamite to force the express 
car and safe, when the messenger has proved himself 
more loyal to his trust than to his safety. 

So the regular procedure was followed in the attack 
on No. 17 at Alila. Engineer Thorne and Fireman 
Radcliff were in the cab, and O. M. Morris in charge 
of the train as conductor. The bandits, masked as 
usual, slipped aboard the tender at Alila two hours 
after dark, and ordered the train halted a short distance 
from the station. Immediately they headed to the 
express car with Thorne and Radcliff under their guns. 
F. W. Langdon, a brakeman, ignorant, forgetful, or 
indifferent to the narrow escape of Brakeman Anscon 
and the death of Gabert in the Pixley robbery, swung 
from the rear platform as the train stopped and ran 
down the track toward the engine. 

By sheer good luck he did not draw the robbers’ fire, 
as had his predecessor on the same train. Instead, he 
was taken prisoner and lined up beside Thorne and 
Radcliff, under the gun of one of the bandits. The 
robbers then ordered the express messenger, C. C. Has- 
well, to open the door. Haswell was a man of the same 
tough fiber as Kelly, who had defied the attack at Pix- 
ley. He promptly and emphatically told the bandits he 
would see them in hell first. 
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With that defiance he turned out the lights, and pre- 
pared to fire through the grating in the lower part of 
the door. A demand to open was repeated in the fire- 
man’s voice, and Haswell bent to the grating to look 
out. A shotgun was thrust almost into his face, and 
a third time came the order to open if he valued his 
life. Instead of complying, he dodged backward. 

The shotgun roared. A single buckshot creased the 
messenger’s scalp. His quick leap backward had saved 
his life, and he stretched out his arm and fired his re- 
volver point blank through the grating at the robber 
with the shotgun. Telling of the affair later, he in- 
sisted that he must have hit the robber, as the man 
dropped his gun and groaned, “Oh, my God.” 

But Haswell was not finished, despite the blinding 
stream of blood from his bullet-gashed scalp. He 
turned to the opposite side of the car and sprayed bul- 
lets through the grating in that door. Shotguns and 
revolvers were roaring and cracking outside. A dozen 
or fifteen shots came in rapid succession. 

Just prior to the fusillade, Conductor Morris had 
swung from the rear platform of the train to investi- 
gate the reason for the sudden stop, only half a mile 
outside the station. He was making his way toward 
the head of the train and had reached a point within 
seventy-five feet of the express car when the shooting 
began. Realizing that it was trouble with train rob- 
bers, not with the brakes, which had stopped the train, 
he doused his lantern and retired hastily. 

He had hardly regained the car, however, when the 
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brakeman appeared at a run and reported that Radcliff 
had been shot through the stomach and the bandits 
had vanished, without entering the express car or even 
exploding a bomb. The entire trainload of passengers 
was in wild confusion. The amount of promiscuous 
shooting was unprecedented. Men and women alike 
were screaming, trembling with fright, and hiding valu- 
ables wherever they could find a nook or corner. 

But the news that the bandits had taken to their 
heels brought comparative calm. The wounded fire- 
man was lifted gently into the baggage car, and the 
train moved on to its next regular stop at Delano. 
There it found the town again in a frenzy of excite- 
ment. The third attack on the hated railroad had 
occurred in less than two years, the third victim of the 
attacks was dying, and not one man had been brought 
to trial for any part in any of the crimes. 

To be sure, the third attack had been beaten off, 
largely by the strenuous defense put up by the wounded 
messenger, Haswell, but the latter’s heroism was im- 
mediately discounted by the charge that it was he who 
had shot the fireman. Popular opinion was divided on 
this point, but popular excitement was unanimous. 

Who were the desperadoes? Why did they so 
quickly abandon the attempt to loot the express car? 
Had one of them really been wounded as Haswell 
claimed? Could they be the same men who had con- 
ducted the successful holdups at Pixley and Goshen? 
If so, why had they not carried this attack through to 
success? Why had they not used bombs? The train 
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had been delayed but twenty minutes. Why were they 
in such desperate hurry to escape? 

B. F. Whitmer, Southern Pacific agent, answered 
some of the questions in the Fresno Expositor of Feb. 
7, 1891. “I don’t think the fact of their having been 
excited and frightened is a good argument in favor of 
the supposition that the robbers were new at the busi- 
ness,” he said. “They evidently expected to have 
things all their own way, and the resistance of the mes- 
senger took them by surprise. Then they had good 
reason to believe that the fusillade which followed 
would be heard at the station, which was only a short 
distance away. So they did not wish to run the risk of 
being captured by persisting in the undertaking.” 

That was the general view of railroad officials and 
trainmen. The three attacks in less than two years 
convinced the authorities that the same gang, if not 
the same individuals, was responsible. The fact that 
the attacks came within a few miles of each other con- 
vinced the officials that they were the work of men 
who lived in the area involved. 

No one knew better than the railroad that there 
were desperate men in that section of the valley—men 
who had been made desperate by the railroad’s seizure 
of their homes. Such men, largely irresponsible, living 
from hand to mouth, savage, reckless and unscrupulous, 
would like nothing better than to wreak their hatred 
upon the railroad and at the same time fill their pockets. 
Good citizens of the valley recognized the same facts. 
Another element of the population, and a large one, 
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while it would not itself foster or assist violence against 
the road, could sit by complacently and watch others 
do so, or could even assist in the escape of those who 
had done so. 

Both railroad and county officials were becoming 
convinced that this sympathy for the railroad’s un- 
known assailants was the thing which complicated and 
defeated the search. A victim was demanded, and 
that at once. Sheriff Borgwaldt of Kern County and a 
posse had left Bakersfield on a special train for the 
scene of the latest crime within three hours of its com- 
mission. Sheriff Kay of Tulare County and a posse 
picked up the trail the next morning. It led toward the 
Coast Range instead of toward the Sierras as the other 
trails had done. 

While the posses headed toward the mountains on 
the manhunt, opinion at home crystallized against the 
daring messenger, Haswell, who had thwarted the reb- 
bery. Less than a week after the crime, a grand jury 
at Visalia, county seat of Tulare County, indicted Has- 
well for the shooting of the fireman, Radcliff. 

In the trial which followed, new details of the attack 
became known. Haswell, testifying in his own defense, 
told the same story of the attack which has been cited 
above. In addition, he said there were three robbers 
engaged in the attack, and that when he shot from 
the side of the car opposite the group which had fired 
on him and which included the fireman, engineer and 
brakeman, there was a man on that side of the car. 
This man, he said, had returned his fire, several shots 
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going under the car. His theory was that it was one 
of these bullets which had struck the fireman. 

The bullet had struck Radcliff in the abdomen, and 
ranged slightly upward. With a diagram of the car, 
showing the position of the grating some four feet or 
more above the track, Haswell claimed that he must 
have shot down upon the group, and that his bullet 
could not have made the wound as traced. Other wit- 
nesses, including the train crew, testified that there were 
three bandits in the attack, though none could tell 
from whence the third man had appeared. On this, and 
similar evidence, Haswell was acquitted. For the 
third time the crime against the railroad promised to 
go unpunished. 

The sheriff of Tulare County and his posse followed 
the trail of the fugitives from the scene of the crime to 
the little settlement of Huron, near the Coast Range 
mountains on the west side of the valley. The sheriff 
of Kern County and his posse went direct to Huron to 
head off the bandits. The two groups of manhunters 
met at Huron, conferred, and hastened on into the 
mountains. Every little canyon and valley was combed. 
Every peak was encircled. There was no way of escape 
left unguarded. 

Sheriff Kay returned to Visalia and announced that 
the men were surrounded. The days passed, and mem- 
bers of the posses drifted back, worn and weary and 
ragged, and announced that the men had not been sur- 
rounded. There was even doubt that they had headed 
into the Coast Range. The only thing certain was that 
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they had escaped. Again not an arrest had been made 
which could justify any attempt at prosecution. 

The railroad and the county peace officers were des- 
perate. While the ranchers and townsfolk once more 
settled back to criticize the failure of the law, detec- 
tives went at the search from a different angle. They 
learned that some of the notorious Dalton brothers, 
who had been accused of train robbery in the Middle 
West, and of other crimes in California, had been in 
the valley at the time of the Alila holdup. Grattan 
Dalton was arrested and charged with the crime. 
Shortly afterward, Bill Dalton, the eldest of the 
brothers, was taken into custody and booked on a 
charge of being an accessory after the fact. Bob and 
Emmet Dalton were sought, but could not be found. 

The officers and railroad detectives heaved a sigh of 
relief. They had a victim. They would prove that 
train robbery, even of the Southern Pacific, and even 
in California, where so many good and bad citizens 
hated the Southern Pacific, could not go unpunished 
indefinitely. Grattan Dalton was convicted. The rail- 
road and the law were vindicated. And while all ex- 
ponents of law and order were happily congratulating 
each other, the bandits struck again, for the fourth 
time. 

The fourth blow followed the third in less than nine. 
months. This attack was near a small station called 
Ceres, approximately roo miles northwest of the neigh- 
borhood of the first three holdups. The technique of 
the bandits was much the same as that with which the 
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valley had become so familiar, and the first reaction 
was that the attack was the work of the same gang or 
the same men. 

Southern Pacific train No. 19, the same train which 
had been held up at Goshen in January of the previous 
year, was again the object. The train, with Engineer 
Neff in the cab, and Messenger W. U. Reed in charge 
of the express car, left Modesto at 8:15 in the evening 
of September 3, 1891. Seven miles to the south it 
stopped for a moment to let off a passenger at the 
little station of Ceres. Two masked men slipped out of 
the shadows of the water tank and climbed, unnoticed, 
onto the tender. A mile out of the station it stopped 
again; this time with revolvers in the hands of two men 
confronting the engineer and fireman. 

Train crews evidently were learning their lesson. 
The reports of this attack do not mention any interfer- 
ence by conductor or brakemen. Two men aboard, 
however, had the courage of their responsibilities and 
went to investigate. They were Len Harris and a man 
named Lawson, railroad detectives. 

In the meantime the bandits had forced the engineer 
and fireman to take a coal pick and go to the door of 
the express car. At the same moment the men fired 
two shots along the sides of the train to discourage any 
curiosity on the part of trainmen or passengers who 
might be inclined to interfere. The shots put the ex- 
press messenger, Reed, and his helper, Charles, on 
their guard. Reed immediately turned the lights out 
and stationed himself with his aide, each armed with 
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a revolver, in one end of the car. Fortunately for him 
it was the end distant from that which the robbers 
elected to attack. 

A shouted demand from the robbers to open the 
door was ignored, Reed wisely avoiding indication of 
his position by keeping silence. The fireman then tried 
his pick on the door, but without success. Again the 
robbers demanded admittance, and still the messenger 
kept a discreet silence. A moment later a bomb ex- 
ploded against the door, splintering the floor and tear- 
ing a hole large enough to admit a man easily. 

Splinters from the door and floor were found later, 
embedded three quarters of an inch deep in the opposite 
wall of the car. But for the good luck which had placed 
them at the opposite end of the car, both the messenger 
and his helper must have been killed instantly. As it 
was, they escaped without injury. 

Immediately the fireman’s voice announced that the 
robbers were forcing him into the car to light the 
lamps, and pleaded with the messenger not to shoot 
him. The plea came in the nick of time. Two guns 
were leveled on the hole within the car as the fireman 
was thrust bodily through it, but neither was fired. 
The fireman, however, was in terror. He fumbled the 
candle and match handed to him from outside and was 
unable to start a light. At last, to the curses of the 
bandits, he handed back the candle and match and the 
light was handed in to him, with an order to light the 
lamps and be quick about it. 

Reed realized the danger. With the interior of the 
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car alight, he and his helper could be picked off without 
difficulty. He promptly ordered the fireman to blow 
out the candle and get out of the car himself, or be 
shot. The fireman was in a painful situation, but evi- 
dently decided that there was a little less to fear from 
the bandits than from the messenger. He backed out 
of the car. 

Immediately a second bomb was lighted and tossed 
through the hole into the car, but the fuse became 
detached and it did not explode. A hand reached in 
and removed it. Then, suddenly, came two shots from 
the field beside the train. Len Harris had moved into 
action, crawling along the fence beside the right of way, 
and aiming into the group below the shattered car 
door. The night was dark, however, and apparently 
his aim was poor. The robbers dodged beneath the 
car and returned the fire. A dozen shots were ex- 
changed. Bullets from the detective’s revolver scarred 
the walls of the car, but did no other damage. Each 
side was shooting at the gun flashes of the other. 
Harris dropped, with a bullet in his neck. 

The battle was over. For the second time the bandits 
had been thwarted, just as they had been at Alila. 
Driving the engineer and fireman before them, they 
walked to a near-by road where saddle horses were tied, 
mounted, and galloped away. 

Even then, when the engineer returned with a lan- 
tern to the express car to see whether the messenger 
and helper were still alive, the men refused to admit 
him, and waited another five minutes in the darkness 
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until moving lanterns and shouts from the field con- 
vinced them that the danger to their treasure was past. 
Harris was carried to the baggage car and the train 
moved on to Merced. 

Once again the country was aroused, and the man- 
hunt started immediately. In an hour a special train 
was on its way to the scene of the crime, bearing 
Sheriff Walker and Deputy Sheriff Black of Stockton, 
Constable Walker and Deputy Jestrum of Modesto. 
Sheriff Purvis of Stanislaus County and a posse were on 
the trail before daybreak. Sheriff Cunningham of San 
Joaquin County, with a posse, followed the tracks of 
saddle horses toward the town of Newman on the west 
side of the valley, and there wired Sheriff Kay of Tulare 
County that the fugitives were headed in his direction. 
Kay immediately took the road with his deputies. For 
two hundred miles up and down the great valley, and 
over the fifty miles of its breadth, every peace officer 
and every railroad and express company detective was 
armed and on the hunt. 

Three tramps, who were beating their way on the 
train which was attacked, were the first men seized. 
They were held as witnesses. One, who gave the name 
of J. L. Race, said there were only two bandits—one 
tall, one short. Both were masked but Race insisted 
he could identify the tall man, who was light complex- 
ioned, broad shouldered, and appeared about thirty-five 
or forty years old. 

Theories again sprang up in every office, saloon, 
poolroom, and street corner group like grasshoppers 
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in a wheat field. Division Superintendent Muir of the 
Wells Fargo Company supported the express detectives 
in the theory that the methods and technique of the 
robbers indicated that they were new in the business, 
and were in no way connected with the gang which 
had made the three earlier attacks on the valley trains. 

Superintendent Pridham of the Southern Pacific sup- 
ported his detectives in the opinion that the attack was 
the work of the notorious Dalton brothers, and that a 
recent dispatch saying that they had been seen in the 
Indian Territory was sent out for the purpose of 
putting the officers off the track. Officials of both com- 
panies agreed, however, that they would leave nothing 
undone to capture the robbers. The following dispatch 
was sent immediately to all agents and officials: 


“Post this in a conspicuous place at your station 
and notify all marshals, sheriffs, constables, police, 
express agents and railroad employees. 

“Reward of $3,000 offered. A locomotive of the 
Southern Pacific Company drawing the southbound 
express train No. 19, was boarded by masked rob- 
bers when about six miles south of Modesto at about 
8:45 last evening. The engine men were compelled 
at the peril of their lives to stop their train and 
afterward get down off their engine and proceed in 
advance of the robbers to the express car where the 
robbers exploded dynamite for the purpose of break- 
ing open the door. When the trainmen approached in 
the direction of the express car the robbers opened 
fire with a shotgun, shooting Len Harris, who is said 
to be mortally wounded. 

“Wells Fargo Company joins the Southern Pacific 
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Company in offering a reward of $3,000 for the 
arrest and conviction of each of said train robbers. 
(Signed) “A. N. Towne, Gen.Mgr.” 


For two days and nights hardly a man slept. Citi- 
zens of the various towns along the railroad, more 
friendly to the corporation than were the ranchers, 
were sworn in by dozens as deputy sheriffs, and paraded 
the streets with guns in their hands, arresting whomso- 
ever they might. An amusing sidelight on this activity 
of the populace is to be found in a dusty file of the 
Modesto Herald. It follows: 

“Constable Parker and his deputy, Spiers, arrested 
over a dozen men in Modesto Friday morning because 
they were either short or tall—one of the robbers being 
large and the other small. Only the middleweights of 
Modesto escaped these lynx-eyed officers of our neigh- 
boring town. 

“They arrested a barber here and as the fellow 
clearly proved an alibi Spiers was in favor of turning 
him loose, but Parker pointed out that the barber was 
a small man, as was one of the robbers. As the barber 
couldn’t explain it away, Spiers concluded it was suspi- 
cious and they had the fellow crawl into their buggy 
and go with them to the scene of the robbery. Arriv- 
ing on the ground, the barber declared he had never 
been there before, and as, as Spiers pointedly remarked, 
he couldn’t have stopped the train without having been 
there, and as he didn’t appear to be so very short after 
all, Parker reluctantly turned him loose, with the ad- 
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monition that he guessed he wasn’t guilty, but not to go 
doing it again. 

“The barber walked back five miles through the heat 
to Modesto and was mad enough when he got here to 
waylay the first train that came along.” 

But the by-play of the boobs was incidental to the 
main hunt. Three days after the crime, officers and 
their representatives from almost every county in the 
valley gathered with railroad and express officials and 
detectives in the parlors of the El Capitan Hotel in 
Merced to discuss the situation. Included in the group 
were such well-known railroad officers as Detectives 
Hume, Lawson, Thatcher and Smith. Following the 
meeting, Detective Lawson, who had taken part in the 
battle at Ceres, and who had been on the manhunt con- 
tinuously since that time, said: “At our meeting to-day 
we all agreed that Bob and Emmet Dalton, who are now 
at large, are the men who figured in the Alila train 
robbery, and have something to do with this. The 
Daltons are well acquainted with the country people 
here, and it will be hard to convict them if arrested.” 

The last sentence proved its accuracy. The first was 
never proved. Events indicated that it was based 
more on the frantic effort to pin the crimes upon some- 
one—any one—rather than upon cool and logical effort 
to find the right man. But the statement centered at- 
tention upon the Dalton gang, and brought results of a 
kind. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE DALTON GANG 


From the moment of Detective Lawson’s pronounce- 
ment in Modesto, Cal., Sept. 5, 1891, until their his- 
toric battle in Coffeyville, Kansas, Oct. 4, 1892, the 
Dalton gang was charged with almost every crime on 
the calendar. Coffeyville, which may also lay claim to 
a sort of fame as the home of the famous Billy the 
Kid in that killer’s younger days, saw the spectacular 
finish of Bob, Grattan, and Emmet Dalton, and the 
final destruction of the gang. At the time of their final 
bloody raid upon the banks of the little Kansas town, 
the brothers were wanted in the Indian Territory, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico, and California, with a price upon 
their heads in each place. 

Stage robberies, train robberies, bank robberies, plain 
stick-ups, and murder, were only a few of the crimes 
charged to the brothers and their confederates. Many, 
no doubt, they committed. No gang of outlaws in the 
history of the United States has a more lurid record, or 
passed out of the picture in a more spectacular finish. 
It is worthy of a brief digression in this story of man 
hunting, though the Daltons were only briefly and by 
chance connected with the crimes and flight, the 
tragedy and drama of Chris Evans and the Sontags, 
who are the chief figures of this narrative. 
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The Daltons came into the records shortly after the 
attack upon the Southern Pacific train at Alila, Cal., 
Feb. 6, 1891. The brothers had already earned a 
reputation as bad men in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Grattan was arrested and convicted of a part in that 
crime. Bill was tried on a charge of being an accessory 
after the fact, but eventually went free. 

According to an Associated Press dispatch under 
date of March 12, 1891, Bill Dalton, when arrested, 
admitted having piloted “the boys” to a place of safety 
and hidden them. He denied, however, that either he 
or they had had any part in the robbery at Alila. He 
explained that he had helped them into hiding because 
they were wanted on a murder charge in the Middle 
West. He agreed to induce them to surrender if the offi- 
cers gave sufficient assurance that they would not be 
extradited to stand trial on the murder charge. 

The officers refused to let Bill go alone to com- 
municate with his brothers, and demanded that a 
deputy go with him. Bill demurred, and explained 
that the men in hiding had 800 rounds of ammunition, 
were desperate, and would kill any one man who went 
with him. In this impasse, Bill was taken from Paso 
Robles, where the arrest had been made, to Visalia, and 
indicted for connection with the Alila crime. He was 
well known in the community and bore the cleanest 
reputation of the group. He had been a minor figure 
in Democratic politics in the county, and obtained re- 
lease on bond. 
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Grattan was brought to trial and convicted of having 
taken part in the Alila holdup. On September 28, 
1891, three days before he was to be sentenced, he 
walked quietly out of the jail in one of the easiest de- 
liveries on record. His absence was not even noted for 
ten hours. All the evidence pointed to well-timed and 
efficient help from outside his cell if not from outside 
the jail. A knife blade, filed to make a saw, a whet- 
stone, a file and an iron bar discovered in the cell room 
were the only material clews. Apparently three doors 
had been unlocked, and relocked after the escape, and 
no trace of the keys used was discovered. 

The jailer, Williams, locked the prisoners in their 
individual cells and locked the cell block at 5:30 in the 
evening. Some time before eight o’clock that night, 
Grattan Dalton, W. B. Smith, a former railroad em- 
ployee convicted of robbing a freight car at Tulare, and 
John Beck, awaiting trial for horse stealing, loosened 
the nuts which held the levers that turned the bolts on 
the cells, and an accomplice in the cell corridor pushed 
the bolts back from the outside. The same accomplice 
or another then unlocked the exit from the cell corridor 
and led Grattan Dalton and the two other prisoners 
into the empty jail kitchen. A third barrier, the base- 
ment window from the kitchen, was unlocked, and the 
three men climbed out to liberty. In the case of Grat- 
tan Dalton it was liberty which led to violent death in 
Coffeyville a year later. 

The time of the prisoners’ escape is fixed by the fact 
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that a rancher, George McKinley, living five miles south 
of Visalia, had driven into town in the early evening to 
attend a church meeting. He tied his team at the rack 
on one side of the courthouse plaza. When he returned 
at eight o’clock, it was gone. There was no suspicion 
in any mind, however, that fugitives from the jail had 
stolen the team, and no check was made there until 
the following morning. When the three cells were 
found empty, Grattan Dalton and his associates had 
a start of ten or twelve hours on the posses which 
were formed to hunt them down. 

Another twelve hours passed before even a clew to 
the direction of their flight was discovered. Then the 
stolen McKinley team was identified in Tulare, and 
witnesses were found who said three men had taken a 
southbound train at that point. 

In the meantime, the search for the Ceres robbers 
had, as Detective Lawson announced, centered on the 
Dalton gang. The detectives and officers who had un- 
officially convicted the Daltons at the meeting in 
Merced on September 5, immediately sent out an order 
for the arrest of any of the brothers or their associates 
who could be found. Sheriff Kay and Deputy Sheriff 
Witty of Tulare County the next afternoon received a 
tip that two men who evidently had had a long ride, 
had entered the house of a woman named Maggie 
Rucker, about three miles south of the little town of 
Traver, on the railroad a hundred miles southeast of 
Ceres, the scene of the latest holdup. Kay and Witty 
hurried to the house and knocked at the door. Bill 
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Dalton answered the knock and faced leveled revolvers 
in the hands of the officers. He surrendered without 
argument. 

At the same instant, however, Witty saw another 
man run through the back of the house and disappear, 
and when Dalton denied that there was a friend with 
him in the place he was marched into the yard at the 
point of the sheriff’s gun while Witty went to search for 
the fugitive. This search was short. The other man 
was found hiding under the rear of the house, with a 
rifle trained on the only point of entrance or exit. He 
defied the deputy sheriff’s demand to surrender. But 
for the prompt intervention of Bill Dalton he probably 
would either have killed Witty or been killed himself. 

Bill called to Witty not to shoot, and explained that 
the man had mistaken the officer for a constable named 
Hall, of Hanford, who held a warrant for his arrest 
on a charge of assault with a deadly weapon, and that 
he was determined not to be taken by Hall, whom he 
hated. Dalton insisted that the fugitive would sur- 
render when convinced that the officer was not Hall. 
He quickly proved himself right. The man crawled 
from his hiding place at Dalton’s explanation, gave up 
his rifle, and surrendered. 

He was identified as one Riley Dean, an early squat- 
ter and farmer on the old Moquelemos Grant, and later 
a saloon keeper, with a reputation none too good. 

The two prisoners were taken to the Visalia jail and 
there identified by a young couple named Graham as 
the men who had stopped at the Grahams’ camp near 
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Ceres on the night of the robbery, and asked for water. 
The next day they were removed to Modesto, near the 
scene of the holdup, and locked in jail there. There 
was no doubt in the minds of the officers that they were 
bad men, whether or not they were guilty of the holdup. 
A guard of five men, Sheriff Purvis of Stanislaus 
County, and the pride of the railroad detective forces, 
Detectives Hume, Thacker, Lawson and Smith, had 
accompanied the prisoners from Visalia to Modesto. 

Dalton, however, was quite undisturbed either by 
this questionable honor, or by his arrest. He insisted 
calmly that he had an iron-bound alibi, and could 
substantiate it even by a railroad detective named 
Devine, whom he had met at Maggie Rucker’s place a 
hundred miles from Ceres, on the night of the crime. 

His view of the trouble, and an interesting sidelight 
on his attitude toward his brothers of the famous band, 
is revealed in an interview with him published in the 
Fresno Expositor of September rr, 1891. There he 
says: 

“Had I been guilty, and knowing that train robbery 
is a capital offense in California, and if I had had 
courage enough to stop a train or shoot a detective, do 
you for a moment believe I would have hesitated to kill 
both Sheriff Kay and Deputy Witty? But knowing I 
had committed no wrong, I allowed my arrest. 

“My brother Frank was killed in performing his 
duty as a United States deputy marshal. Emmet and 
Bob are somewhere, I don’t know exactly. It is said 
they held up trains on the M.K.&T., on the Grand 
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Rapids and Indiana Railroad, and also the Simrone 
stage. I don’t pretend to defend them, but I tell you 
they are brave boys. 

“My brother Grattan is incarcerated in the Visalia 
jail, and is under conviction for being implicated in the 
Alila robbery. The truth is I am like Paddy Miles’ 
boy—no matter what goes wrong, or what depredation 
is committed, Bill Dalton is always charged with 
same.” 

Evidently Bill Dalton’s calm was justified. On Sep- 
tember 21, just thirteen days after they had been moved 
with such precaution by a sheriff and four railroad 
detectives from Visalia to the Modesto jail, Dalton 
and Dean were arraigned before Justice J. J. Townes. 
District Attorney Fulkerth explained at length to the 
court that he had investigated the case thoroughly and 
had found that the railroad detectives now refused to 
swear to their original stories. He said he did not be- 
lieve that either Dalton or Dean was near the scene of 
the robbery at Ceres on the night of the crime, and 
moved to dismiss. The motion was granted. 

The arrest had had its influence on popular opinion, 
however, and one of Bill Dalton’s bondsmen on the 
Alila robbery charge had withdrawn. So Bill Dalton 
was rearrested immediately on that count, and returned 
to jail. 

A week later Grattan Dalton and his car-robbing and 
horse-stealing companions escaped from the Visalia 
jail. Bills place behind the bars in Modesto saved 
him from accusation of complicity in that event. He 
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was, however, brought to trial on the Alila charge. For 
ten days attorneys and witnesses battled in the Su- 
perior Court of Tulare County. Then Detective Law- 
son’s prediction that it would be difficult to convict a 
Dalton in that neighborhood was justified. After being 
out only thirty minutes the jury returned a verdict of 
“not guilty.” 

Perhaps some circumstantial evidence that Bill was 
not the bad man that his notorious brothers were, may 
be found in the fact that he wept at the verdict. Tears, 
however, did not save him from further difficulties. 
Before he could leave the courtroom he was arrested 
again on a charge of complicity in a robbery commit- 
ted in San Luis Obispo. Perhaps that arrest saved his 
life. At least it made it impossible for him to be 
present at the desperate battle which marked the end 
of the Dalton gang in Coffeyville, Kansas, less than a 
year later. 

On that day, October 4, 1892, six members of the 
Dalton gang, including Bob, Emmet, the fugitive Grat- 
tan, one Tom Heddy, and another known as Allie Ogers 
or Agers, descended upon the little prairie town on 
horseback shortly before nine o’clock in the morning. 
The sixth man was never identified. They tied their 
saddle horses in an alley. Bob and Emmet Dalton 
walked to the First National Bank, while Grattan and 
the others entered the bank of C. M. Condon & Com- 
pany. 

Grattan covered Cashier Ball and Teller Carpenter 
with a rifle, and ordered hands up. The bank officials 
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promptly complied, without argument. The gang went 
through the cash drawers and stuffed all the available 
money into pockets or bags. The cashier and teller, 
however, were not of the type which ceases to think 
when hands are in the air. By the time the gang had 
looted the cash drawers and turned to the safe, Ball 
had formed a plan of defense. 

When the robbers demanded that the safe be opened, 
Ball explained that the time lock was set for fifteen 
minutes later, and that he could not open it if he 
would, until that time was up. His explanation was 
convincing. The robbers decided to wait. 

In the meantime Bob and Emmet had put guns to 
the heads of Cashier Ayers, his son Bert, and W. H. 
Shepherd, teller of the First National Bank, and had 
cleaned out both the cash drawer and the vault. The 
robbers, with guns leveled, then forced the three bank 
employees ahead of them into the street. But a pedes- 
trian had seen the officials of the Condon Bank stand- 
ing with hands uplifted while the four bandits there 
stood waiting, guns in hands, for the safe to be opened. 
The pedestrian had quickly spread the alarm. Prairie 
towns were tougher in 1892 than they are to-day. 
Guns were common property. It had required only 
the word of trouble to put weapons in the hands of 
a dozen citizens. 

So as soon as Bob and Emmet stepped into the 
street in front of the First National Bank, piloting the 
cashier and teller, a citizen named George Curbin, and 
the local express agent named Cox, opened fire upon 
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them. Emmet was wounded at the first volley. The 
Dalton boys immediately returned the fire, and Curbin 
fell dead in the street. 

The fusillade brought an immediate response from 
the Condon Bank. Armed men were appearing at 
numerous doorways along the street, and the windows 
of the Condon Bank crashed out with a roar of gun- 
shots as the four desperadoes within fired upon the 
armed citizens outside. All thought of robbery in the 
minds of the outlaws had given place to the necessity 
of escape. 

Bob and the wounded Emmet abandoned their pris- 
oners on the sidewalk and ran back through the bank. 
At a rear door they met Lucius Baldwin, a clerk in a 
local store, and promptly killed him. Then they ran 
on toward their tethered horses, Emmet leaving a trail 
of blood. 

The volley from the guns of the four bandits in the 
Condon Bank meanwhile had been answered by a vol- 
ley from armed citizens in every possible point of van- 
tage bearing upon the bank. It was a battle. Charles 
Brown, a shoemaker, was shot to death. Another bul- 
let wounded Cashier Ayers of the First National Bank. 
City Marshal Connelly, leading a hasty attempt to 
close in on the robbers, was shot to death. 

Tom Heddy staggered and fell dying across the sill 
of the broken window of the bank. The unidentified 
bandit came out “a-smokin’,” and crashed dead into 
the gutter with bullets through his heart and head. 
Grattan, Bob, Emmet and Ogers reached the tethered 
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horses in the alley. Emmet, weak from loss of blood, 
was unable to mount. The others kneeled, and fired 
up and down the alley. Emmet collapsed on the 
ground. Hasty examination convinced the others that 
he was dead. They managed to mount their plunging 
horses. Bullets were again flying among them. Bob 
fell dead beside Emmet. 

Two started out of town at a gallop, shooting wildly 
as they went. But the entire town was in arms by 
this time, and several of the embattled citizens had 
obtained horses. There was a running fight with the 
fugitives, and another robber fell dead from his saddle. 
Only one man escaped of the six who had entered the 
town so quietly a few minutes earlier. He was sup- 
posed to be the man called Allie Ogers. 

Four of the bandits, Bob and Grattan Dalton, Tom 
Heddy, and one unidentified, lay dead, with Emmet 
Dalton mortally wounded. Four citizens, City Marshal 
Connelly, George Curbin, Charles Brown and Lucius 
Baldwin were dead, and two wounded. All the stolen 
money was recovered and returned to the banks. 

The final net result of the crime was nine dead, and 
two wounded. The Dalton gang was destroyed. Cof- 
feyville marked down the day as the one which should 
give it a place in history. You may still find several 
residents there who will show you the bullet scars 
of that dramatic battle on doors, ceilings and store 
fronts. 

And with that battle the Dalton gang passes out 
of this recital of manhunting. We move on to the next 
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incident, the train robbery at Collis, now called Ker- 
man, Fresno County, California, and so to the further 
manhunting, the bloodshed, the jail breaks and battles 
which kept the great San Joaquin Valley in a fever of 
suspense and excitement for nearly two years. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE ROBBERY AT COLLIS 


THE fifth, and most dramatic, and most far-reaching in 
effect of the long series of armed attacks and robberies 
of the Southern Pacific trains in the San Joaquin came 
at midnight of August 3, 1892, near the station of 
Collis, now Kerman, in Fresno County. For the third 
time, train No. 17 was the object of attack. 

Again two masked men slipped aboard the tender of 
the locomotive as it was pulling out of Collis, and a 
few miles to the east crawled over the water tank and 
coal pile to stick their guns in the faces of the engineer, 
Al Phipps and the fireman, Will Lewis. 

“Stop your engine!” 

There was no need for further words, but a curse 
emphasized the order. The engineer obeyed, and the 
train ground to a halt. As it passed a country cross- 
road, one of the bandits fired three shots in the air 
from a revolver. Subsequent revelations indicated that 
this was a prearranged signal to a confederate waiting 
with a team on the road. 

“Get down! Quick! And don’t try to run away.” 

Phipps and Lewis climbed from the cab and stood at 
attention. One of the robbers talked calmly with the 
engine men, but the other appeared nervous and fright- 
ened. He was not too frightened, however, to hold 
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a gun on the victims while the other handed the engi- 
neer and fireman cigars, and ordered them to light up 
and smoke. When this bit of by-play was accom- 
plished, the bandit gave the fireman a dynamite bomb 
with a short fuse and ordered him to explode it on the 
left cylinder of the engine. 

“I don’t know anything about bombs. How shall I 
light it?” asked Lewis. 

“With your cigar, of course,” said the bandit. 
“What do you suppose I gave it to you for?” 

Lewis complied, and stepped back just in time to be 
clear of the blast. The explosion broke a piston rod 
of the engine, but did not disable it entirely. Phipps 
was ordered back into the cab, the fireman was forced 
to uncouple the engine, the lights were ordered out, 
and Phipps was told to pull down the track a quarter 
of a mile and wait. The engine limped slowly away. 
The robbers turned to the train and fired a volley of 
buckshot along its sides to discourage the curiosity of 
any passengers, trainmen, or others who might be in- 
clined to investigate. 

They then proceeded to the express car, taking the 
fireman with them. The car was a new one, of the 
most substantial construction of the time. The bandits 
evidently realized this, and wasted no time on nego- 
tiations. Dynamite was placed on the sills of the two 
left side doors, and exploded. The cast iron sills were 
shattered, the iron bars twisted, and the woodwork 
splintered, but the holes made were hardly large enough 
to allow a man to crawl through. 
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The other side of the car was then attacked, but 
again the bombs shattered the iron and woodwork 
without opening an adequate entrance way. A final 
bomb was tossed in to the floor of the car. 

George D. Roberts, the Wells Fargo Express messen- 
ger, and hero of the adventure, was sitting on a high 
stool at his desk when the sound of the first explosion 
at the engine, following the sudden stopping of the 
train, warned him of the nature of the trouble. He 
immediately seized revolver and shotgun, turned out 
the lights, and stretched himself on the floor in a corner 
where he could cover all the doors with his guns. 

Contrary to practice in such affairs, no demand was 
made on the messenger to open the doors. His first 
certain information that the express car was the object 
of attack came with the force of a blast against one of 
the doors. Roberts had loosened his shoes to ease his 
feet while working at his desk, and when the first blast 
came they were hanging from his toes. The force of 
the explosion blew the shoes into shreds, but by lucky 
chance did not harm the messenger. A second blast, 
in quick succession, however, hurled him against a 
wall and dislocated one shoulder. 

But Roberts had served fourteen years with the 
express company and was a man of substantial char- 
acter. Incidentally, he was a member of the Board of 
Education of Los Angeles, where he made his home. 
Apparently it did not occur to him to surrender, even 
injured as he was, and with the probability of more 
bombs to be exploded almost under his nose. He 
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gathered himself up from the floor where the second 
blast had hurled him, reclaimed his revolver, and 
stepped back to wait. A third, fourth, and fifth blast 
split and shattered the car, but still no head appeared 
at any of the holes to make a target for the waiting 
messenger. 

Another bomb rolled into the car, with fuse spitting 
and sputtering. Roberts leaped forward, and attempted 
to kick it out with his stockinged toes, but it rolled 
across the floor, and as he threw himself down once 
more, exploded with a roar and flash which set the car 
on fire. The messenger was dazed. The two bandits 
were able to enter the car in safety before he could 
shoot. 

In the meantime the train conductor, in the forward 
passenger coach, adjoining the express car which was 
under attack, had picked out the splinters of glass 
thrown into his clothing as the first blast wrecked the 
windows of the car, and with W. E. Knowles, a passen- 
ger, attempted to calm the others in the car. Men, 
women and children were on the floor, struggling to get 
beneath the seats. The second and third explosions 
threw them into panic, but shouts and screams that 
the robbers were shooting alongside the train kept them 
from the doors and windows. The conductor and 
Knowles dragged and talked them into the next car to- 
ward the rear, to escape further danger from the re- 
curring explosions. The conductor then turned to the 
steps to take a more active hand in the party. 

Knowles reasoned with him, urging that the brass 
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buttons of his uniform probably would make an attrac- 
tive target for the robbers’ bullets, and the conductor 
saw the point. Others, however, were already watching 
the attack from the outside. Col. Kowalsky, a San 
Francisco attorney who had once been a newspaper re- 
porter, together with a newspaper artist who happened 
to be aboard the train, could not resist the excitement 
of the adventure. They crawled from a rear platform 
and made their way through the high weeds to a point 
of vantage. They were unarmed, however, and could 
do nothing but look on while the bandits exploded their 
bombs and entered the car. 

Two other men, however, armed with shotguns and 
rifles were crawling through the stubble of the adjoin- 
ing field, to the ditch beside the right of way. It hap- 
pened that a threshing crew was camped only 200 yards 
down the track from the scene of the holdup. The 
crew was asleep when J. W. Kennedy and John Arnold, 
owners of the threshing machine, rode into camp at 
midnight and unsaddled their horses. They were about 
to turn in for the night when the stopping of the train, 
followed almost immediately by the sound of the first 
bomb, checked them. Another bomb brought them 
sharply to realization of the drama going on only a few 
hundred feet away. They armed themselves and cau- 
tiously approached the train. 

Safely in the ditch beside the track they leveled their 
guns on the group moving in the darkness about the 
car. Fragments of talk quickly revealed that at least 
one of the shadow figures was a member of the train 
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crew. Kennedy cocked his shotgun and waited to 
make sure that he was aiming at a bandit, not at the 
trainman, before he pulled the trigger. The members 
of the threshing crew, all awakened by the explosions, 
came crawling through the weeds, and slipped into the 
ditch. With more than a dozen eyes, and at least two 
guns trained on them from a distance of only a few 
yards, the bandits moved quietly about their work in 
the darkness. The flash of explosions was too brief to 
enable the watchers to distinguish one man from an- 
other. 

So, when two men entered the car through the great 
hole made in the floor by the last explosion and con- 
fronted the dazed messenger with their revolvers, there 
was no armed defiance. But Roberts, injured and 
shaken, was still faithful to his trust. He refused a de- 
mand for the keys to the safe. One bandit struck him 
over the head with a gun and extracted the keys from 
his pocket. Two safes were opened, and three bags of 
silver coin, weighing forty pounds each, and a small bag 
of gold, were removed. 

Three larger safes stood against one wall. The 
knobs and dials indicated that they were locked by 
combinations. Again the robbers confronted the mes- 
senger with their revolvers and ordered him to open 
them. 

“I can’t open them,” said Roberts. “They're time 
locked.” 

A second blow on the head failed to shake him. 

“You can kill me if it will do you any good,” said 
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the messenger, “but I can’t open the safes. They’re 
time locked; one for New York, one for Chicago, and 
one for Kansas City.” 

Either his defiance or his words were convincing. 
The available loot weighed more than 125 pounds, and 
the bandits withdrew. Again there was an opportunity 
for Kennedy, waiting outside with leveled gun, to 
kill or capture. But the bandits were shrewd. One 
crawled through the hole into the outer darkness while 
the other held the messenger covered. The outside 
man then kept his gun on the exit while the other 
loaded the messenger with the sacks of coin, forced him 
through the hole, and followed. 

Safely outside, the sacks were divided between the 
messenger and fireman. With guns at their backs 
they were driven down the track toward the road. 
There the loot was loaded into a waiting buggy, and 
the carriers released and sent back to the train. This 
precaution undoubtedly saved the lives of the outlaws 
from the cocked gun in the hands of the waiting 
Kennedy. 

The crippled engine was backed up to the wrecked 
express car, and limped slowly into Fresno with the 
train. The fifth armed attack upon the Southern Pa- 
cific in less than four years had been accomplished suc- 
cessfully, and this time without bloodshed, and with 
greater loot than any of the others. 

The spoil was estimated at from $30,000 to $50,000 
in the first reports. It is extremely doubtful that any- 
thing like that amount was stolen. The greatest trea- 
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sure was in the time-locked safes. Most of the stolen 
money was silver, and a large part of that was Peruvian 
coin, which could not be circulated, and which reap- 
peared more than a year later as an exhibit in the trials. 

The stories of the heroism of Messenger Roberts ex- 
panded rapidly in popular repetition. The most popu- 
lar detail was that he had opened the two local safes 
at the sound of the first explosion on the engine, re- 
moved the gold which they contained, and hidden it 
under some bedding in the car. Roberts himself after- 
ward denied this story, but it confused the first reports 
of the amount actually stolen. The most authoritative 
subsequent reports fixed the amount of negotiable sil- 
ver and gold at between $2,000 and $3,000. 

But the excitement and the manhunt were based 
upon a loot of at least $50,000. This was the figure 
announced by the wild-eyed passengers when the train 
pulled into Fresno at 1:30 in the morning. A glance at 
the wrecked express car made it easy to believe. One 
could imagine that nothing less than thousands of 
dollars would inspire such a blasting, shattering attack. 

In an hour the entire valley was aroused. Sheriff 
Hensley of Fresno County, and the railroad officials, 
were informed within a few minutes after the train 
reached Fresno. Railroad wires carried the news to 
every station in the valley. Assistant’ Superintendent 
B. F. Whitmer and Detective Bill Hickey, of the 
Southern Pacific, were returning from Bakersfield to 
Fresno when the news reached them at Fowler. They 
hurried at once to the scene of the holdup, and were 
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joined there by Sheriff Hensley, Deputy E. McCardle, 
and Constable Ashman. 

Other posses were sent to guard all the roads within 
twenty or thirty miles of the robbery. 

Hensley and the posse found the railroad right of 
way torn by the blasts and sprinkled for yards around 
with the débris of the wrecked express car. A few 
hundred yards away on the country road they found 
the spot where the robbers’ team had been waiting, and 
traced the tracks of the horses, which had evidently 
started at a run toward the Coast Range. 

There was considerable discussion as to the number 
of men involved. The fireman who had helped carry 
the silver to the waiting buggy said there was a man 
with the team. ‘The express messenger reported no 
such man. Some local sleuth discovered buckshot in the 
back end of the rear car of the train. This was inter- 
preted as indicating that one or more assistants had 
been concealed at the scene of the attack and had as- 
sisted by firing down the sides of the train. 

Again the Dalton gang was mentioned as the prob- 
able principal in the attack. This was just two months 
before the dramatic dissolution of the gang at Coffey- 
ville. But investigation disclosed that the gang had 
been seen recently in Idaho, and that idea was aban- 
doned. The railroad had had more than enough of 
futile pursuits and the jibes of those settlers and 
pioneers to whom Mussel Slough was still a vital mem- 
ory. The best men of its force were assigned to the 
case. While posses patrolled the roads and followed 
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the tracks of the robbers’ team, and guarded the 
bridges, and watched the towns; while curious hun- 
dreds crowded the railroad yards in Fresno to examine 
the wrecked express car on a sicing there, the officers 
altered their tactics to seek clews which might point 
to the guilty men. 

So came the attempted arrest, the gunplay, and the 
flight of Chris Evans and John Sontag, and the in- 
carceration of George Sontag. And so came the end 
of what the rough old settlers believed justifiable 
vengeance upon the railroad. 

Robbery, and even murder, when accomplished by 
unknown hands against a hated but impersonal corpor- 
ation can arouse intense excitement without arousing 
much popular indignation. The same robbery and 
murder, when laid at the door of a neighbor, becomes 
a personal thing which is likely to bring a revolution 
in public opinion. The railroad detectives, accusing 
three men well known in the valley, and being shot up 
for their pains, produced this sort of revolution. 

The sentiment which could tolerate and justify an 
impersonal attack, quickly turned to convict the men 
who resisted arrest, and the long manhunt was on with 
a definite quarry for the first time. Only the harder 
citizens still gave aid and comfort to the fugitives. 

The change came suddenly and dramatically two 
days after the holdup at Collis. 
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Two days after the successful robbery at Collis, Chris 
Evans and John Sontag stepped into the leading rôles 
of this narrative with guns blazing. In the parlance 
of the time, they “came a-smokin’.” They were to play 
these leading róles on a stage a hundred miles square, to 
- a tense audience of half a million persons for nearly 
two years. It was a tremendous melodrama. 

The actors had had little training for such a part, 
but their former obscurity did not prevent them from 
taking to it kindly. They had at least been trained to 
a savage hatred of the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
all its men and ways. 

Chris Evans, to whom fate gave the leading rôle, 
had been a commonplace man enough. He was born 
on a Vermont farm, of typical New England rural 
stock, in 1847. When he was still a small child his 
family moved to Canada, and he grew up among the 
hardships of a Canadian farm in the sixties. The farm 
could not support the family, and Chris and a brother 
drifted to California in the seventies, seeking a liveli- 
hood from any available source. They tried mining, 
but the free gold diggings were almost exhausted, and 
there was little to be gained except experience. 

Chris drifted back to farming as a hand on one of 
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the newly opened sandlapper’s ranches in the San 
Joaquin Valley. He was, however, a man of more than 
ordinary native intelligence, and some imagination, 
though poorly educated. The life of a farm laborer 
did not appeal to him. Looking around, he saw other 
men whom he believed to have less intelligence and less 
energy making good on their own farms. The valley 
lands in numerous great areas were still open to settle- 
ment, and the railroad was urging farmers to locate 
on its subsidy lands, with the understanding that as 
soon as the technicalities of its title were arranged, it 
would give the settlers the first privilege of buying at 
approximately $2.50 an acre. In the meantime, all a 
man needed to become a farmer was a plow, a pair of 
mules, a roll of blankets, a few sacks of seed grain, and 
a strong back. 

Evans was able to obtain all of these essentials which 
he did not already own. He settled on a quarter section 
of railroad subsidy land in Tulare County. He had 
ambition, energy, and a capable wife. The combination 
was effective for a time. He improved the land and 
built a little house. Babies came. Prosperity was 
still in considerable doubt. From time to time the 
larder in the little home became almost as bare as 
Mother Hubbard’s, and Chris went out as a day laborer 
on the farms of his more successful neighbors. Still he 
struggled. 

The farm was just beginning to show signs of re- 
ward for the sweat and labor when the railroad, having 
proved its title and taken note of the increased value 
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of its holdings, announced that the purchase price 
would be $10 an acre. Chris Evans did not have the 
money. He might, with a supreme effort, have mus- 
tered the $2.50 which was the price he had expected 
to pay, but the $10 was far beyond his means. 

He joined the Settlers’ Land League, which was or- 
ganized to fight the railroad for title to their homes. 
The story of that battle has already been told. Chris 
Evans was one with the hundreds of other victims. 
His home was taken from him and the labor of years 
went to swell the profits of the corporation. He came 
out of the struggle an embittered man. 

But a family was growing up about him. He must 
provide for them. He felt responsibility and bowed 
his back to carry the weight. In the years which fol- 
lowed he turned his hand to whatever he could find to 
provide shelter, food, and clothing for his wife and chil- 
dren. Despite their poverty, the records indicate that 
they were a happy family. The fact is proved beyond 
doubt in letters written by Evans to his wife while he 
was a fugitive from the law, with a price upon his head. 
It is attested to-day by his grown children—all substan- 
tial and respected citizens, in middle life. 

To keep this happy and constantly growing family to- 
gether in some comfort and with some educational ad- 
vantages was a hard job in the place and circumstances 
in which he found himself. He undertook the task as 
cheerfully as he might. He owned some horses, and 
was able to get jobs in which they could be used on 
neighboring ranches, and occasionally with sub-con- 
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tracts for grading on the hated railroad. He even 
worked for the railroad itself as construction boss over 
a gang of Chinese laborers. Then he made a connec- 
tion with the California Bank which was financing 
much of the ranching in the valley at the time, lending 
money for seed wheat, payrolls and ranch supplies and 
taking mortgages on the crops. 

In this capacity he had charge of three big ware- 
houses owned by the bank. One was at Tulare, one 
at Goshen, and one at Pixley. It is a coincidence which 
may be noted that the first holdup of a train in the 
valley took place at Pixley, and the second at Goshen. 
In this work for the bank Evans came into personal 
touch with hundreds of the ranchers and made many 
friends. He came to know their troubles, and from 
his own experience sympathized with them deeply. 
He saw them fret and storm at the high-handed 
methods of the railroad. He saw their ploughs and 
farming machinery shipped past their local stations to 
the freight terminal at the north, while days were pre- 
cious in the seasons for ploughing and harvesting. He 
saw them wait in fever to get the machinery onto the 
land, and pay the extra freights demanded as the rail- 
road’s penalty for their impatience. He saw the profits 
of their crops reduced by these methods, and then 
largely absorbed by the railroad in freight charges. 
He came to hate the railroad more and more bitterly. 

Then he found an opportunity to go into business 
for himself in the valley town of Modesto as proprietor 
of a livery stable. He bought the lease of the stable, 
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and took his best horses there for livery work. But 
he was not a business man. He assumed more obliga- 
tions than he could meet. There was insurance on the 
livery barn in favor of the owner, but there was no in- 
surance on the stock, owned by Evans. And six weeks 
after he had moved his family to Modesto and settled 
there the barn burned. 

Only a few horses were saved. Evans was a lover of 
horses. While the trapped animals screamed and died . 
in the flames, he sat on the curb near by, and hid his 
face in his hands while his shoulders shook with sobs. 
His beloved horses, his hopes for an independent fu- 
ture, the safety and comfort of his family were dying 
together in the blazing barn. Incidentally—and this 
is another coincidence which may be noted for whatever 
the reader may believe it worth—this was near the 
scene and the time of the fourth holdup of a Southern 
Pacific train, at Ceres, Stanislaus County. 

For the time being Evans seemed to his friends and 
neighbors to be almost a broken man. He returned to 
Visalia, and turned again to ranching. He obtained a 
twenty acre tract a few miles south of the town. Later 
he built a littie house on a block of a few acres on the 
outskirts of the village, where his only near neighbor 
was his wife’s mother, Mrs. Byrd, who lived in a more 
pretentious house on the same small tract. There he in- 
stalled his family in hope which proved but another 
illusion. 

For some time prior to the Collis robbery he had 
been living with his family in this little house. He was 
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looked upon by his neighbors as a commonplace but 
thoroughly decent citizen. His children attended the 
public school. His friends were men of his own class 
in the community. Of such plain material may tragedy 
be made. 

In these circumstances Evans one day met on the 
street a very much dejected, and apparently very sick 
man. Stopping to chat with an acquaintance on a cor- 
ner, he noticed this stranger in conversation with two 
other men. The subject of conversation was the rail- 
road, and the dejected stranger seemed to gain strength 
and fire with the fury of his denunciation of the corpor- 
ation. It was a subject in which Chris Evans felt in- 
stant sympathy. He listened to the talk with one ear 
while he chatted with his acquaintance, and when his 
own conversation was finished joined the other group. 

He knew one of the men, and the incident was casual. 
Also the man who was doing most of the talking there 
was willing to accept any listener to whom he might 
express an uncensored opinion of the Southern Pacific 
and all its ways and means. The four men stood to- 
gether and berated the road and its directorate to ex- 
haustion. With this accomplished, two drifted away 
and Evans was left in conversation with the third. It 
was John Sontag, or John Contant, who was to become 
the second figure in the melodrama and manhunt. 

Sontag was an arresting figure, of a type quite diff- 
erent from Evans. While Evans was short, of stocky 
build, with stooping shoulders and large work-worn 
hands, John Sontag was tall, almost six feet, straight, 
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and handsome. He was thirteen years younger than 
Evans, unmarried, and of a wild and reckless tempera- 
ment. He was a native of Mankato, Minnesota, and, 
like Evans, had grown up accustomed to some hard- 
ship. His hatred of the railroad dated from an accident 
which he had suffered while working for the company in 
Fresno. While Evans carried the mark of his en- 
counter with the railroad in his mind alone, Sontag 
bore the scar on his body as well. It was a limp in his 
right ankle, due to misadventure with the railroad, and 
used eventually by the corporation as a mark of identi- 
fication in the offer of a reward of $5,000 for Sontag’s 
capture. 

Sontag was working for the railroad in Fresno when 
he was caught by a car and his right ankle crushed. He 
was removed to the Southern Pacific Hospital in Sacra- 
mento for treatment. Railroads at that time lacked the 
safety devices as they lacked the responsibility for in- 
juries to their employees which they accept to-day. The 
railroad hospitals were always filled to overflowing. 
Many of the hospital jobs were of the nature of political 
appointments, or reward for favors past and future. 
The railroad was the strongest political power in the 
State and needed to maintain that power among doc- 
tors and lawyers who had influence in their local com- 
munities. As a result the hospital attendants were 
selected as frequently for their vote-getting possibili- 
ties as for their efficiency in the care of the injured. 
Naturally their interest was more in the payroll than 
in the patients. 
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So John Sontag, severely injured, lay on a cot in the 
hospital at Sacramento and suffered for weeks, under 
what he complained was indifferent care. He was a 
man of direct methods in speech and act, and totally 
devoid of tact or diplomacy. Probably, in his pain, 
he told the hospital attaches in brutal language what he 
thought of them and of the railroad which employed 
them to care for him. He was not popular. His room 
became of far greater value than even his injured leg. 

He was groaning and cursing impartially one morn- 
ing, after a night of pain unrelieved by any attention 
from the ward attendants, when the surgeon in charge 
came in for the daily inspection. The surgeon stopped 
at each bed for a brief examination and the exchange of 
a few words with each patient. Sontag’s eyes burned as 
he watched the progress. 

“Well, my man, how are you?” the doctor finally 
asked at Sontag’s bedside. 

“Im just as bad as I was when the damned rail- 
road brought me into this damned place,” said the 
sick man. “There isn’t a nurse or an orderly in the 
whole damned place that’s worth hell room, and I’m 
not getting care.” 

“Or a doctor either, I suppose,” said the surgeon, 
smiling. “Let's see you wiggle your toes.” 

“No, nor a damned doctor either,” said Sontag. 
“What in hell are you hired for, anyway? The railroad 
broke my leg. They hire you to fix it. Can’t you do 
it, or are you too damned busy rustling votes and 
handing out mileage for ’em?” 
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Perhaps the complaint hit a tender spot. Perhaps the 
doctor had been out too late the night before. His 
geniality chilled under the attack. 

“You're a well man now,” he said. “You lie here 
and bellyache while sick men are lined up in the 
corridors waiting for your bed. A lot of you lazy 
bums in here never had a clean bed or decent treat- 
ment in your lives until the railroad began to take care 
of you. Get up and walk. You’ve loafed long enough. 
I'll give you just a week more, and in the meantime I 
don’t want to hear any more of your wailing. You’ve 
given every man and woman on this floor hell ever 
since the day you were admitted. You're not going to 
get away with it on me.” 

He gave a word of direction to the orderly, and 
moved on. A week later, true to his word, he dis- 
charged the injured Sontag. 

White, sick, limping, and penniless, Sontag found 
himself on the streets of Sacramento. He had no 
friends in the town. But he felt that he had a claim, 
moral if not legal, against the Southern Pacific. He 
hobbled into the road’s local employment office. 

“Sure, go over to Brighton. There’s a track crew 
working there. Take this slip to the timekeeper and go 
to work,” said the agent. 

“T can’t work with a track gang. I’m sick. Your 
damned doctor threw me out of the hospital this morn- 
ing, and I can hardly step on this foot.” 

“Take it or leave it. We offer you a job. If you're 
too good to take it, that’s your lookout.” 
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Cursing, Sontag hobbled out, and found his way to 
San Francisco. There he tried the Southern Pacific 
again. 

“Any experience?” 

“Brakeman.” 

“Where?” 

“S. P. Fresno.” 

“You're pretty pale for a brakeman.” 

“Tve been in your damned hospital for weeks with 
a busted ankle I got in Fresno. It isn’t well yet, but 
they threw me out yesterday.” 

“So? Well, you can go back to Fresno and get on 
the job.” 

“T can’t brake. I can hardly walk.” 

“Take it or leave it. What do you want? A job 
in the general manager’s office?” 

“But I can’t brake, and I got to get a job. I’m 
broke. I was hurt on the railroad. Ain’t the road 
going to give me a job to keep me from starving, even 
if it couldn’t fix up my ankle?” 

“We’ve just offered you a job. I’m busy. If you 
don’t want to take it, get out. Next.” 

Again John Sontag drifted into the street, cursing. 
The railroad had made one more bitter enemy. This 
time it was one who, according to its own later state- 
ment, cost it an amount equal to more than a lifetime 
of a brakeman’s wages, and gave it palpitation of its 
corporate heart many times into the bargain. Years 
later, bullet scarred and bleeding, at the point of death, 
John Sontag remarked: 
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“They treated me as though I was asking them to 
make me a present of their road and rolling stock.” 

These two men, then, were to take the leading róles 
in the melodrama of train robbery, killings, manhunt, 
and jailbreak, which was to turn the peaceful valley 
and majestic mountains almost upside down. 

A third, put out of the way more quickly, but even 
in prison to lead an uprising which left three men dead, 
and others wounded, was George Sontag, or Contant, 
a brother of John. George was a dapper little man, 
good looking with the same regular features as his 
= brother, well dressed, and smooth. In those days he 
might have been classified as a dude. To-day he would 
be termed a sheik. Iron gray hair and piercing brown 
eyes gave him a touch of distinction. George was a 
bad actor, robber, perjurer, and traitor by his own con- 
fession; murderer and schemer by the records of the 
state’s prison at Folsom, California. He was willing to 
rob for easy money. The others, if they robbed at all, 
did so primarily to satisfy a heart-deep passion for 
vengeance. 

These three men, Chris Evans, John Sontag, and 
George Sontag, were strolling unconcernedly about the 
streets and saloons of the straggling little town of 
Visalia thirty-six hours after the crippled engine limped 
away with the wrecked express car and train from the 
scene of the Collis robbery, fifty miles to the northwest. 

For some reason; perhaps because of their frequent 
and noisy denunciation of the railroad, the eyes of the 
detectives were already upon them. Evans, the detec- 
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tives declared later, had been suspected ever since the 
robbery at Ceres, which was followed a few days later 
by the burning of his stable in Modesto, a few miles 
away. When Evans had moved south after the fire, 
taking the stock which had been saved from the burn- 
ing barn, he left several unpaid bills in Modesto. 
Creditors obtained a writ of attachment against the 
horses, and this was served by Sheriff Hensley in 
Fresno. In such small communities these incidents 
were news, and widely discussed. In the course of this 
discussion the suspicions of the railroad detectives were 
aroused against Evans. 

So, when it was found that Chris Evans and John 
Sontag were not in Visalia on the night of the Collis 
robbery, the detectives investigated. It was learned 
that one of the men had hired a local livery team to 
go into the mountains on the evening before the rob- 
bery, and both had returned the night after, with the 
shoes off their horses. Deputy Sheriff McCardle and 
Detectives Hickey and Thacker, representing the rail- 
road and express companies, had followed the trail of 
the robbers almost into Visalia. 

The two bits of evidence were sufficient to put Evans 
and the Sontags under immediate surveillance. Still 
no arrests were made. So many false arrests had fol- 
lowed the earlier robberies that even the detectives had 
become sensitive to the jibes of the press and the popu- 
lace. The evidence was fragmentary and question- 
able, and the officers were cautious. Developments 
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proved that they were entirely too cautious for their 
own good. 

When Detective Will Smith, of the Southern Pacific 
met Evans casually on the street of Visalia the second 
morning after the holdup at Collis, he greeted him 
pleasantly, and stopped to pass the time of day and 
comment on the robbery. It was hot, as only an 
August day in the San Joaquin can be hot. Evans was 
in his shirt sleeves. It was evident that he was not 
armed, and Smith strolled down the street with him, 
trying, as subtly as a railroad detective could try, to 
- pump him about the robbery without arousing his sus- 
picions. One bit of information, and one bit only, did 
he get. That was the fact that John and George Son- 
tag were at the Evans house on the outskirts of town. 

Making the most he could of this fact, Smith left 
Evans in a saloon and made his way to the house. 
George Sontag appeared at the door as the detective 
mounted the steps. 

“Good morning,” said Smith. “Td like to speak to 
George Sontag, if he’s here.” 

“I’m George Sontag. What can I do for you?” 

“Tm Will Smith, of the S. P.,” said the detective. 
“I was up at Joe Ness’s saloon a little while ago and he 
told me you were on the train from San Francisco that 
was robbed at Collis night before last.” 

“Yes,” said George, noncomittally. 

“John Thacker of Wells Fargo, and some of the 
other officers on the case are up at the sheriff’s office,” 
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Smith went on. ‘They asked me to see if you’d mind 
coming up and telling us anything you can about it. 
We're trying not to overlook any possible source of 
information.” 

Smith apparently was a smooth talker. George Son- 
tag accepted his suggestion evidently without suspicion, 
and accompanied him readily to the sheriff’s office. 
Even then he was not immediately put under arrest, 
but was questioned at length about what he had seen 
at the robbery. What little he told was somewhat con- 
fused and contradictory, and suspicion settled into cer- 
tainty in the minds of the officers. 

While others continued to keep George occupied 
with questions, Smith and Deputy Sheriff Witty slipped 
out and went again to the Evans home. The house was 
a low frame structure of four or five rooms located on 
one corner of an open field at the edge of the town. A 
picket fence marked it off from the road, and guarded 
its little garden from jackrabbits and stray cattle. A 
porch ran across its front, at right angles to the road. 
The front door opened from this porch directly into the 
living room, at one side of which was a bedroom, hidden 
by a portière hanging in the door frame. Beyond the 
house at a distance of fifty yards or so was a barn and 
small corral. 

Smith and Witty tied their team, which belonged to 
the sheriff, to a post at the edge of the road. As they 
did so they saw John Sontag enter the back door from 
the direction of the Byrd house, where he had been 
rooming. Still Smith was cautious. He wanted to make 
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no mistake. He had succeeded so easily in luring 
George Sontag into the clutches of the officers that he 
believed he might do as much with the others. 

With this peaceful intention he stepped onto the 
porch, and finding the front door open to the welcome 
of any breeze which the hot day might produce, walked 
into the living room. Eva Evans, a pretty, blonde, 
dark-eyed girl, sixteen years old, the eldest daughter of 
the family, had just stepped into the room from the 
rear. She looked up in surprise at the sudden intru- 
sion. 

“I want to see John Sontag,” said Smith. 

“Mr. Sontag isn’t here,” said the girl. She had not 
seen Sontag enter the rear door as the detectives entered 
the front, and thought she was telling the truth. She 
knew John had a room at her grandmother’s house, 
and had no reason to believe him to be in her own home 
at the moment. 

But Smith forgot his carefully planned diplomacy. 
“Youre a damned little liar,” he said, according to 
Eva’s testimony under oath seventeen months later. 

“You must be mistaken. I just saw him come in,” 
said the detective, according to his own subsequent 
story. 

The point is important. If there is to be any sub- 
stantial interest in this narrative it must be read as it 
is offered, considering the evidence and testimony of 
both sides, with the reader acting as juror to determine 
the justice or injustice of subsequent events. There 
are some persons, even in this modern day of law and 
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blue-coated officers, who would hold themselves justified 
in ejecting, at the point of a gun if necessary, any man 
who walked into their home and called a daughter a 
damned little liar. There were many persons in that 
time and place who justified the subsequent shooting by 
that epithet. 

We have in the record only the testimony of two per- 
sons on the point. The girl swears he did; the detective 
swears he did not. The reader may take his choice. 
And to assist in the accuracy of this choice the details 
of another incident in the affair may properly be added. 

The Evans family had an interest in a mountain 
ranch, where it was their practice to spend as much 
of the hot summer as possible. They were all out-of- 
door people. Chris himself was a mountaineer by in- 
stinct and practice. He was a notable shot with rifle, 
shotgun or revolver. Hunting was his chief delight. 
He taught his children to shoot, as a satisfying and 
profitable method of recreation. On this particular 
day the family was preparing to go to the mountains. 
Discussing the trip in the morning the subject of shoot- 
ing had come up. George Sontag had induced Eva to 
go with him into the field back of the house to practice 
with a .44 calibre revolver. The girl had protested, 
saying that the gun was too heavy for her, but had 
finally given in. The two had spent some time shoot- 
ing at a mark with the revolver. Wearying, Eva had 
returned to the house, and dropped the revolver casu- 
ally on a dresser in a room adjoining the living room. 
It had two unexploded shells in the cylinder. 
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That again may be an important bit of evidence for 
the reader who cares to act as juror. If accepted at its 
face value, the incident accounts logically for the fact 
that Chris Evans was armed, and armed without delib- 
eration or malice, when he entered the room to con- 
front Smith and Witty. So the stage is set for the open- 
ing battle. And whatever the primary cause of the 
ensuing events, there is no doubt about the immediate 
results of Smith’s inquiry. It was gunplay—prompt, 
fast and furious. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE FLIGHT 


ACCORDING to Eva Evans’ story, as told on the witness 
stand, and repeated to the writer of this narrative 
thirty-five years later, when Smith had called her a 
damned liar upon her statement that John Sontag was 
not in the house, she was startled and shocked as a girl 
of sixteen might be. Her first thought was to seek 
her father. She had seen him in the barn lot a few 
minutes before, and ran toward the barn to get him. 
She met him on the path. 

“Two men are in the house, Pa,” she said. “They 
asked for John, and they called me a liar when I said 
he wasn’t here.” 

Evans was a man of quick and violent temper. He 
loved his children. Such an announcement from his 
eldest daughter must have angered him. He hurried 
toward the house with blood in his eye. 

“Ts that their team?” he asked as he caught sight of 
the horses tied by the roadside. 

Ves,” 

“Its the sheriff’s team. They must be officers. Pll 
take care of this.” 

He passed through the rear door, and noticing the 
revolver which Eva had placed on the dresser a few 
moments before, picked it up and slipped it into a 
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pocket. Then he stepped into the living room where 
the officers still stood. Here also is a discrepancy in 
the evidence, which should be made clear to allow the 
reader to weigh and judge. 

According to Smith’s story, told later, Evans entered 
the room almost as soon as the girl’s denial of Sontag’s 
presence in the house had been made. There had been 
no time for her to tell him of the officers’ questions or 
remarks, and the fact that he came in armed proved 
that he had a guilty conscience, anticipated trouble, 
and was prepared to resist with force. 

“I asked Chris where Sontag was,” said the detec- 
tive later. “Evans said he had gone to town. I told 
him that he must be mistaken as I had just seen him 
enter the house. With that I stepped up to the portiëre 
which hung in front of the doorway into the bedroom 
adjoining the sitting room, and pulled it aside. 

“There stood John Sontag with a shotgun, one hand 
at the trigger and the other clasping the barrel, as a 
man carries a gun when prepared to lift and fire it at 
an instant’s notice. I stepped to one side and attempted 
to unbutton my coat to reach my six shooter. You see 
I had not come seeking trouble or expecting it, or I 
would have had my gun in a more convenient position. 
I had not intended even to arrest Sontag or Evans. 
I merely wanted to induce them to go over to the 
sheriff’s office with me, as George had done, and tell 
their stories. Their arrest would depend upon the na- 
ture of those stories. 

“But they didn’t give me a chance. While Sontag 
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stood just within the bedroom, shotgun ready, and I 
was fumbling with my coat to get my six-gun, I saw 
Evans had another gun. They had us covered, and it 
was clearly time to go, and not to argue. 

“Witty and I dashed for the front door. He ran 
through the gate and I went through the tomato patch 
and over the fence. Evans pursued Witty and Sontag 
came after me. As I neared the fence I glanced over 
my shoulder and saw Evans with his gun down on 
Witty. I even heard the click of the hammer, but 
there was no shot. I had dragged my revolver clear as 
Iran, and I fired two shots at Evans. At the same time 
Sontag fired a shot at me from the porch. As he pulled 
the trigger the first time I crouched, and the charge 
went over my head. But he fired a second time, and 
this charge struck me in the back and hands. 

“At the same instant I saw Evans, who had run into 
the road, shoot again at Witty, and Witty fell. I was 
down too, just outside the fence. I had no chance with 
a revolver against two desperate men armed with shot- 
guns, so I didn’t fire again, but scrambled to my feet 
and ran. Evans and Sontag continued their pursuit a 
little way and then turned back without shooting again. 
They untied our team, which was plunging with fright 
at the shooting, and drove away. 

“T managed to get into town and give the alarm, 
and sent back a wagon for Witty, who was much more 
seriously wounded than I. Within an hour a hundred 
men were out in pursuit of the outlaws.” 

In most of these details the stories of Smith and Eva 
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Evans agree. Some small differences, however, should 
be noted. Smith says both men were armed with shot- 
guns. Eva testified that her father had only the re- 
volver with two bullets in it. Smith says either Evans 
or Sontag fired the first shot. Eva testified that one 
of the officers fired the first shot, while still in the house, 
and that she felt the brush of the air as the charge 
passed her face and went out through an open door. 
The fact that the doors were open, and that the shot 
left no mark allowed no verification of that testimony, 
and it was vehemently denied by the officers. 

Incidentally, the girl’s story was not given publicity 
for many months, and the officers’ story was accorded 
undisputed confidence. That five minutes of melo- 
drama, in public opinion convicted Evans and Sontag 
of the Collis train robbery, and of the Pixley, Goshen 
and Ceres robberies, more definitely than did all the 
evidence submitted in the course of the murder trial 
later. Indeed it was their only conviction of robbery, 
and that entirely unofficial. 

There is no doubt in the mind of any peace officer 
or detective of the time still living, that the men did 
rob the trains. George Sontag later confessed it, but 
he confessed it with the hope of commutation of his 
own sentence for turning state’s evidence, and he also 
confessed to being a liar and a perjurer. At the time 
the evidence against the fugitives was considered 
strong, and the most convincing, though entirely cir- 
cumstantial feature of it was the fact that they so 
quickly became fugitives. The fact remains that 
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neither Chris Evans nor John Sontag was ever con- 
victed of train robbery, except in public opinion. 

Public opinion is, perhaps, a stronger thing in 
sparsely settled regions and small towns, where every 
man knows his neighbor, than in larger communities. 
In the little town of Visalia and throughout the San 
Joaquin Valley it noted the gunplay and immediate 
flight of Evans and Sontag at the first appearance of 
the officers after the Collis robbery, and branded them 
bandits. They were known as bandits to the day of 
their death, and have justly or unjustly gone into the 
history of the West as bandits. 

Many months later, lying at the point of death from 
gunshot wounds, John Sontag denied his guilt, and 
asserted that Evans had advised him not to surrender 
to railroad detectives, as they probably would beat 
him up on general principles because of his widely 
known hatred and criticism of the railroad. “They 
knew the railroad had done me dirt, and that I hated 
it, and never lost an opportunity to denounce it,” said 
John. “It was easy for me to believe that they planned 
to make trouble for me. That's the reason, and the 
only reason, I ran Smith off the place.” 

But no such explanation was offered at the time. 
Probably it would not have been generally credited if 
it had been offered. The town was aroused. As chil- 
dren are eager to chase anything which will run, a cer- 
tain element of the populace was eager to chase the 
fugitives. Though they still had little sympathy for 
the railroad, some of the people were enraged by a sud- 
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denly fixed belief that they themselves had been im- 
posed upon by two neighbors who had posed as honest 
citizens. They recalled discussions of the various rob- 
beries with Evans and Sontag, and imagined them- 
selves jeered as simpletons behind the backs of the 
bandits. It was a mark against their dignity, and a 
blot upon the town and county which should be wiped 
out. 

Scores volunteered immediately for the manhunt, and 
clattered out on the country roads under the direction 
of railroad and county peace officers. 

George Sontag, still detained for questioning in the 
sheriff’s office, was definitely booked for a part in the 
crime, and locked in the county jail. There was some 
talk of lynching among the riffraff of the town gathered 
in saloons and poolrooms. This was quickly stopped 
by swearing in many of the hotheads as possemen, and 
giving them a job in the pursuit. Witty was severely 
wounded. Smith’s fiasco in the failure to make the 
arrest brought only contemptuous criticism, and al- 
lowed no sympathy for the wounded detective. 

While fifty mounted men, armed with shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers, galloped out of Visalia in pursuit, 
the outlaws drove rapidly across the plains. The 
abruptness of the melodrama had left them unprepared 
for flight. When Witty and Smith had fallen before 
their guns, and Smith had scrambled to his feet and dis- 
appeared toward town in a cloud of dust, the two men 
had acted hastily under the sudden necessity of escape. 
But as the sheriff’s team, stolen from the detectives, 
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quieted down from its first running dash out the coun- 
try road, the fugitives quieted with it and took counsel. 

They had no provisions, and insufficient money, arms 
and ammunition for a long flight or a sustained battle. 
They realized the perils of their situation. More guns, 
food, ammunition and money were essential if they 
were not to be dragged back helplessly and thrown into 
jail to the jeers of the railroad sleuths. If they were 
to seek refuge in the Sierras, where Evans owned a min- 
ing claim near the rough rendezvous of Sampson’s Flat 
and knew the country in intimate detail, they would 
require blankets and heavier clothing than the sum- 
mer costumes of the San Joaquin Valley. How should 
they acquire these necessities? 

Go back and get them? But by this time Smith 
would have aroused the town. The outlaws had no 
illusions. They realized that many of the old settlers, 
to whom the Mussel Slough tragedy was still a poig- 
nant memory, and who hated the railroad more than 
they loved the law, were still their friends. But they 
knew also that many others would turn violently 
against them the moment they were openly charged 
with the crime. The roads and the town would be 
swarming with men eager to shoot them down. Still, 
they must have supplies. Better be killed in a man’s 
fight than be starved and run to death like jackrabbits. 
They decided to return. 

It was then about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
They could not go back until after dark. They needed 
a place to hide. They found it immediately in a hay- 
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stack in a field beside the road. Cutting through the 
fence, they drove their team into the field, patched up 
the fence behind them, obliterated the traces of the 
turn, and hid themselves and their horses behind the 
stack. The team was unhitched, fed, and watered. 

Evidently the decision was made and the turn ac- 
complished so close to town that it was never suspected 
by the officers and amateur trackers in the various 
posses. Subsequent developments more than once 
proved Evans to be a man of extraordinary native 
shrewdness in outguessing and outwitting his pursuers. 
It seems more than probable that on this occasion, only 
an hour or so after the initial flight, his mind was work- 
ing at its best. However that may be, the fact remains 
that the men lay in hiding through the afternoon and 
evening without molestation. 

In dense darkness they then drove out to the road, 
and made their way back to Visalia by unfrequented 
routes, and with the greatest caution. A short distance 
from his house, Evans alighted, and reconnoitered on 
foot. There was no sign of a guard. Here again Evans 
had outguessed the officers. No one had suspected 
for a moment that the outlaws would return so quickly 
to the scene of the shooting, and the base of the 
manhunt. 

Evans walked back to the wagon, and Sontag drove 
the team into the barn lot. There they tied the horses 
without unhitching, and made their way to the house. 
Mrs. Evans answered the whispered word at her win- 
dow, and assured them that the place was unwatched, 
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in so far as she knew. They entered, disposed of a 
hastily prepared supper, packed a gunny sack with all 
the food available, obtained additional arms, ammuni- 
tion, clothing and blankets, and hurried back to the 
barn. 

But at about the same time Deputy Sheriff Overall 
in the courthouse a mile away had an idea of his own. 
He had heard of locking a barn door after the horse 
was stolen, and it seemed a foolish thing. It might not 
be so foolish to open the door for the horse’s possible 
return. Every peace officer and railroad and express 
detective in Tulare county with the exception of him- 
self, and a large number of the young men of the 
town were out on the road after the outlaws. A chase 
which had been expected to succeed in two or three 
hours had run into twelve, and the posses were still 
out, with no word of success. 

Just to make sure, it wouldn’t be a bad idea to post a 
few men around the Evans home, not to apprehend the 
outlaws—of course it would be ridiculous to expect 
them to return—but perhaps to eavesdrop a bit of evi- 
dence, or trail a member of the family going out by 
arrangement. Overall acted on the idea. 

Deputy Sheriff Oscar Beaver and Constable C. J. 
Hall, of Hanford, Fresno County, had dropped into the 
sheriff’s office earlier in the evening and discussed the 
case with Overall. Then they had gone to a hotel for 
the night, expecting to take part in the manhunt next 
day if Evans and Sontag were still at large. So, with 
the decision to do some police work on his own account 
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Overall went to the hotel and put the proposition to the 
officers. They demurred. Ridiculous. Evans and Son- 
tag had too much sense to come back to Visalia. There 
was no one at the house but Mrs. Evans and a lot of 
children. It was silly. They wanted to sleep. They 
wouldn’t go. But Overall was insistent, and finally won 
his point. 

As Evans and Sontag finished their supper, Overall, 
Beaver and Hall, all armed, left the hotel to post their 
guard. As Evans and Sontag carried their supplies 
through the darkness to the waiting rig in the barn lot, 
Overall, Beaver and Hall rounded the corner of the 
house. As Evans and Sontag began to load their muni- 
tions into the wagon, Overall, Beaver and Hall were 
taking their stations on three sides of the barn, each 
about fifty yards away. 

The stage was set for the second battle of the man- 
hunt within less than twenty-four hours. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE SECOND BATTLE AND ESCAPE TO THE SIERRAS 


OVERALL, Beaver and Hall had hardly sunk into their 
hiding places in the weeds about the place when 
Beaver noted a movement in the barn lot. 

“Who's there?” he hailed. “Make yourselves known. 
We have you covered.” 

Evidently the outlaws had seen or heard the move- 
ments of the three officers, and took Beaver’s hail 
and threat seriously. They made no effort to drive 
away, but dropped into positions of defense and replied 
to the hail with a volley. 

Deputy Sheriff Beaver had been overhasty. He 
paid for the error with his life. His first thought was 
to make sure that there really were men in the darkness 
of the barn lot. The roar of two shotguns was the an- 
swer to his shouted inquiry. Beaver then spoke with 
his own shotgun, and again the outlaws shot back. This 
time they evidently aimed at the flash of the officer’s 
gun, and aimed well. 

A volley of pistol shots followed. Hall worked his 
way through the weeds toward Beaver, and was re- 
warded by the sound of groans and gasps from the 
direction of the barn. Hall reached the side of Overall 
and dropped into the weeds with him, keeping a close 
eye on the shadows of the barn lot. Not a movement 
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could be distinguished, but again came a groan from 
the darkness, and Beaver was heard to stir in the weeds 
to one side. Two or three more flashes came from the 
corral, and Beaver answered the last with a call for 
help. 

There was no other movement or sound except the 
recurring groans from the barn, and Hall and Overall 
lay silent. Evidently there was some one in the Tot 
with a quick trigger finger, and an accurate eye for gun 
flashes. Discretion seemed the better part of valor. 
But the sound of the guns in the still night had been 
heard plainly in the town, and a volunteer posse was 
soon on the way to investigate. A score or more of 
men came trooping down the road, moving cautiously 
as they neared the Evans house. 

Hall squirmed through the weeds to meet the ad- 
vance guard, and explained the situation, warning the 
men that the outlaws were still at the barn, and were 
shooting to kill. That announcement dampened en- 
thusiasm considerably, but several of the newcomers 
agreed to crawl through the weeds and take out the 
wounded deputy. They did so, while the others formed 
a great circle about the place. Beaver was removed to 
town and given surgical attention, but died at daybreak. 
It was the first killing attributed to Evans and Sontag 
in the course of their flight. 

The posse lay in wait until daylight. Still there was 
no further movement about the barn, and after a volley 
in preparation they rushed the place. They found it 
deserted. There was only a wounded horse in the cor- 
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ral; evidently the source of the groans which had led 
Hall and Overall to believe one of the outlaws had been 
wounded by Beaver’s first shots. Indications were that 
the desperadoes had made their escape immediately 
after Beaver’s call for help had satisfied them that they 
had nothing more to fear from him. It seemed impos- 
sible that they could have passed the cordon of men 
which had surrounded the place a few minutes later. 
They must have slipped away in the darkness as soon as 
Beaver’s gun was silenced, and before the volunteer 
posse arrived. 

The hunt was on in earnest for a second time. The 
trail, such as it was, led toward the Sierras. The out- 
laws this time were on foot, and the first detachment 
of the pursuers in a light wagon. Evidently the fugi- 
tives had decided that they could not run the gauntlet 
of even the small guard with a horse, or perhaps the 
fact that one of their horses had been wounded in the 
fight and their wagon was equipped only for a team, 
had moved them to slip away on foot. There has al- 
ways been a question as to whether their return to the 
Evans home so soon after the shooting of Witty and 
Smith was to obtain part of the Collis robbery loot, to 
help finance their escape. Freshly turned earth in one 
of the stalls of the barn found by the men who rushed 
the place the next morning was taken by some as evi- 
dence that the outlaws had dug up some buried coin 
before slipping away. 

In any event, being on foot, they had the advantage 
of being able to keep off the roads, though their flight 
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was slowed down. They used this necessity to the best 
possible advantage and followed a course through rough 
fields and swampy spots, which left the pursuers’ team 
exhausted at the end of only four miles. The party 
was forced to return to Visalia and admit its failure. 

Thirty men on horseback then took up the chase. 
Even on horses the trailers had difficulty in following 
the course of the fugitives. It was lost again and 
again, while the party scouted vainly about the fields. 

In the meantime Evans and Sontag had stopped at 
the home of Harvey Ward, a rancher, a few miles north- 
east of Visalia. There were no radios, and very few 
rural telephone lines in those days, and it is doubtful 
that Ward had heard anything of the battle and escape. 
He listened to a plausible tale, and gave the fugitives 
a mule and cart for the day. Reclaiming the abandoned 
rig later, Ward explained to the officers that he did 
not know the two men were fugitives. Probably that 
was true. Perhaps, on the other hand, Ward was one 
of the ranchers who still retained a great sympathy 
for any one who had caused or would cause the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad any trouble. Perhaps again, as 
later proved to be the case with many ranchers in the 
Sierra foothills, he merely thought it discreet to keep 
on friendly terms with two such desperate men. 

In any event, the fugitives made better time with 
the mule and cart, though they left a plainer trail than 
on foot. At eight o’clock in the morning, while the 
posses were still scouring vainly through the fields five 
or ten miles below, they passed the home of J. M. 
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Dyer, seventeen miles northeast of Visalia, and took the 
rough way up Niggerhead Creek, toward Drum Val- 
ley, on the Fresno-Tulare county line. It was a hard 
way to travel with a cart. The canyon, running be- 
tween Sierra foothills some ten miles east of the little 
town of Reedley, was paved with boulders, from the 
size of a man’s fist to the size of his house, and blocked 
with a tangle of mesquite, chaparral and other brush. 

At Nigger Creek hill, a few miles up the canyon, it 
became evident that better speed could be made on 
foot than with the mule. The outlaws abandoned the 
animal and cart and took to the brush. When the 
pursuing posse reached the spot the men had vanished 
without trace. The chase became a hunt. There was 
no longer a trail to follow. The outlaws were known 
to be in the mountains, but that was all. Chris Evans 
was known to own a mining claim at Sampson’s Flat, 
just east of Pine ridge, and about twenty miles north- 
east of the point where the trail had vanished. That 
was believed to be his objective, as he was known to 
have many friends among the hard men of the moun- 
tains in that neighborhood. 

But already trouble was developing among the man- 
hunters. The second gun fight and the killing of Beaver 
had thoroughly alarmed the faint-hearted. The appar- 
ently successful escape of the fugitives into the Sierras, 
where they knew each trail, watercourse and natural 
fortress far better than did the officers, had given the 
outlaws’ friends the courage to speak more freely, and 
much argument was resulting. 
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The posses broke into three distinct groups, one un- 
der the direction of Sheriff Hensley of Fresno County, 
one under Sheriff Kay of Tulare County, and one under 
the control of the railroad and express company de- 
tectives. A few independent manhunters, lured by the 
promise of adventure and reward, were also working. 
Altogether, not less than one hundred armed men were 
scouring the mountains in pursuit of two. 

Innocent men were being seized and annoyed by the 
over-zealous and under-intelligent huntsmen. Henry 
Miner and Clarence Foin, grocery clerks for B. T. 
Scott, of Fresno, were two who suffered such an experi- 
ence, and from that time on probably had more sym- 
pathy with the outlaws than with the posses. Miner 
and Foin had chosen this week to go to Yosemite Valley 
for their vacation. The Yosemite was not then the 
great resort it is to-day. Where one now rolls smoothly 
into the valley over a broad concrete highway of easy 
grades and curves, it was difficult to make one’s way 
even with a team in the early nineties. Foin and 
Miner had left their horse and cart, and were on foot, 
armed for hunting, when an amateur posse spied them, 
surrounded them cautiously, and ordered hands up. 

The grocery clerks complied with the order. For 
hours they were held under guard while excited messen- 
gers dashed back to civilization to carry the news and 
collect the reward. Again the law and the railroad and 
their ways were held up to derision, and the friends of 
the outlaws in the mountains roared with laughter, and 
gave more aid and comfort to the real fugitives. 
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The posses which had gone out expecting to make 
a capture and arrest within a few hours, struggled over 
the mountain trails for a day and a night, and limped 
back to headquarters for rest and supplies. Sheriff 
Kay and thirteen men equipped themselves for a week’s 
pursuit and started again. The next day they too re- 
turned without their quarry, and without explanation. 

Will Smith, the railroad detective who had precipi- 
tated the initial shooting at the Evans home, and who 
had carried away a sprinkling of shot in his back and 
one hand, returned from his first excursion into the 
mountains and announced that the bandits were headed 
across the high Sierras into Nevada. For half a day he 
solicited volunteers to go with him to head them off in 
the eastern passes of the mountains. The hangers-on 
around the courthouse park laughed at him. The 
Fresno Expositor, under date of August 10, 1892, says 
“no one would volunteer to go under his leadership, 
as people have lost all confidence in his methods.” 

The entire countryside was still tense with excite- 
ment, and rumors and alarms were rife. On August 
8, two days after the second flight from Visalia, L. D. 
Whitt, a neighbor of the Evans family, appeared in wild 
excitement at the sheriff’s office and announced that he 
had seen a team drive into the Evans barn about an 
hour after dark. A hundred men quickly surrounded 
the place. But with the death of Oscar Beaver fresh 
in their minds they refused to investigate. For two 
hours they hid in the weeds and whispered and lis- 
tened, with guns leveled at the barn. Then Sheriff 
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Kay called Mrs. Evans to the door, and induced her 
to go with him to the barn while the townspeople 
waited with baited breath. Nothing was found. The 
outlaws had not been there. 

So it went, in mountain and valley, for ten days. 
The officers were thoroughly discouraged. The public 
was contemptuous or skeptical. The newspapers were 
almost at a loss for theories. They even ceased to print 
the rumors of the bandits’ whereabouts in the moun- 
tains. On August 15, the Expositor offered the fol- 
lowing: 

“The best theories advanced are that Sontag and 
Evans have never gone to the mountains; that they 
merely triangulated and got into the swamps of either 
the St. John or Kaweah rivers; that they are camping 
there and are daily supplied with provisions and in- 
formation; that they have friends without end, and 
that the extent of their crime is not sufficient to em- 
bitter the general run of residents. It is also stated 
that the memories of the Mussel Slough tragedy are 
too lasting to cause old timers to rise in arms and 
assist the railroad company in apprehending the desper- 
adoes.” 

The hunt was almost at a standstill. Even Will 
Smith, who had started the flight, returned to Visalia 
on August 22nd, for the second time, and announced 
that he had followed the trails clear into. Nevada and 
that the men had unquestionably escaped. 

The Southern Pacific and Wells Fargo companies 
then attempted to stimulate the search by offering a re- 
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ward of $10,000 for the capture of Chris Evans and 
John Sontag, and to crystallize public opinion against 
them by reciting the long series of crimes against the 
peace, and attributing these crimes directly to the fugi- 
tives. The official announcement perhaps is worth 
printing here for its summing up of the crimes and its 
description of the men wanted. It follows, verbatim: 


“TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS REWARD FOR THE ARREST 
oF CHRIS EvANS AND JOHN SONTAG, 
TRAIN ROBBERS 


“Whereas, on the 22nd day of February, 1880, 
Wells Fargo and Company’s express car on the 
Southern Pacific Company’s train, was robbed near 
Pixley station, Tulare county, Cal., and, 

“Whereas, on the 21st day of February, 1890, said 
express car on the Southern Pacific Company’s train 
was robbed near Goshen, Tulare county, in said 
State, and, 

“Whereas, on the 3d day of August, 1892, said 
express car on said Southern Pacific Company’s train 
was robbed near Collis station, in Fresno county, in 
said State, and, 

“Whereas, George C. Contant, alias Sontag, John 
Sontag and ‘Chris Evans have been duely indicted 
by the grand jury of Fresno County for the com- 
mission of said last named robbery, and, 

“Whereas said Wells Fargo & Company and said 
Southern Pacific Company have heretofore offered 
large rewards for the arrest and conviction of any 
of the parties engaged in the above named robberies; 

“Now, therefore, the said rewards are hereby with- 
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drawn and in lieu thereof the said companies do 
hereby jointly offer a reward of $10,000 for the arrest 
and delivery to the sheriff of Fresno or Tulare 
Counties of said John Sontag and said Chris Evans, 
or $5,000 for the arrest and delivery to either of said 
sheriffs of either John Sontag or Chris Evans; the 
said rewards to be payable upon delivery. 

“Chris Evans, when last seen, was at Supervisor 
Ellis’s house, twenty miles north of Visalia on Sun- 
day, Sept. 4, at 7 p. m., when in company with Son- 
tag he left in a cart drawn by a sorrel horse, four 
white feet, white face, and lame in forefoot. At 
that time Evans wore gray and brown coat and vest 
with stripes, blue overalls, light colored woolen shirt 
with a blue or black checked stripe, pointed shoes, 
broken across the ball of the foot. He is about 
forty-five years of age, native of Ottawa, Can.; sandy 
complexion; sandy or light hair; beard and mustache 
rather dark and sandy; blue eyes; height 5 ft., 8 in.; 
weight 160 pounds. When talking, grins and smiles; 
moves his head sideways from shoulder to shoulder; 
has a spring in both knees when walking; walks 
rather fast; large bony hands; has slouching appear- 
ance; when talking any length of time has a slight 
Trish accent, and droops or skins his right eye; has 
shrill squeaking voice. 

“John Sontag, alias John Contant, is a native of 
Mankato, Minn., 33 years of age; height 5 ft., rz in.; 
weight 165 pounds; even cut features, fair com- 
plexion; prominent cheek bones; rather good look- 
ing; hair dark and mustache medium and dark; lame 
in right ankle. When last seen on September 4 at 
Supervisor Ellis’s house in company with Chris 
Evans, he wore a dark felt hat; dark pants and vest, 
and a coat lighter colored; gold watch and chain. 
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They were armed with shotguns, Winchester rifles 
and revolvers. 
(Signed) “A. N. TOWNE, 
Gen. Mgr., So. Pac. Co. 
E. M. Cooper, 
Mer. Wells Fargo & Co. 
(Dated) “Sept. 6, 1892.” 


The fifth robbery of the series, that at Alila, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1891, probably was left out of the summary 
only because Grattan Dalton had been convicted in that 
case on railroad and express company testimony. The 
intent to attribute all the other crimes to Evans and the 
Sontags seems clear. Discrepancy in some of the dates 
is difficult to explain. Inasmuch as the dates given 
in the previous detailed accounts of the various rob- 
beries have been taken from dated newspapers which 
reported the events as of the previous day, it seems that 
the circular of reward rather than the present account 
may be in error. 

The point of interest is that Evans and Sontag were 
publicly branded as train robbers, and convicted by 
the majority of popular opinion. They had unques- 
tionably shot three officers, one fatally. The blood 
money offer undoubtedly did stimulate the hunt. 

But interest was sagging again when Detectives 
Hume and Thacker, representing the express and rail- 
road companies, went to the Evans home, and after 
digging in the yard, appeared at the sheriff’s office with 
two coin bags such as were used by the express com- 
pany, containing about $2,000 worth of Peruvian coined 
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silver. It was declared to be the money stolen from the 
express car at Collis. 

The newspapers printed the story with all the em- 
bellishments of popular detective work. According to 
the report, the detectives had been looking for the coin 
for weeks. They had finally noticed that Mrs. Evans 
and her daughter Eva always went to one spot in the 
yard to do their talking when the officers called. The 
clew was evident. Digging there, the sleuths uncovered 
the coin. 

It was a good story, but testimony at the trial of 
George Sontag brought out more accurate, if less enter- 
taining details. According to that testimony the de- 
tectives merely searched the ground with a sharp iron 
prod until they struck metal, and unearthed the silver. 
The defense in the trial, incidentally, brought out the 
fact that only railroad and express detectives were 
present at the time of the recovery of the money. It 
was insinuated that the companies had planted the 
evidence. 

But this brought only a brief flare of the old interest. 
It seemed that the outlaws had escaped. It required a 
new drama, in the trial of George Sontag, to revive the 
subject as the most interesting in the valley. 
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THE TRIAL OF GEORGE SONTAG 


GEORGE SonrTAG, brother of John, who had been lured 
to the sheriff’s office in Visalia by Detective Smith on 
the second morning after the robbery at Collis, was 
formally charged with a part in the crime as soon as 
Evans’ and John Sontag’s resistance to Smith and 
Witty and their first escape became known. George 
was a newcomer in Tulare County, and had few friends. 

Talk of lynching developed as soon as the shooting 
of Witty and Smith became known. The threats soon 
lapsed into mutterings, however. With the fatal shoot- 
ing of Oscar Beaver at the Evans barn that night, it 
revived. During the following day numerous threat- 
ening groups were seen discussing the case in the sa- 
loons and at the street corners. 

Interest in the battle and pursuit of the desperadoes 
was more keen than interest in the prisoner, however, 
and he remained in the Visalia jail. But conclusive 
evidence that he had some friends in the community 
soon appeared. A file and chisel were slipped into his 
cell. George spent the night of August 12, one week 
after his imprisonment, in the hardest labor of his 
life. But the night was too short. 

When a guard appeared with his breakfast, George 
lay exhausted on his cot, and a hole yawned above, in 
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the roof of the cell. Perhaps another two hours would 
have seen the hole large enough for the passage of a 
man’s body, and it would have looked down upon an 
empty cage, with the bird flown. As it was, daylight 
and discovery came too quickly. All George Sontag 
got for the night’s desperate labor was a ball and chain 
riveted to one ankle, and a reputation for being a 
desperate man. 

Grattan Dalton, under conviction of the Alila train 
robbery, had already escaped from that jail, and the 
county officials were sensitive. George was never al- 
lowed out of sight of a guard for the next four days. 
At the end of that time, on August 17, Sheriff John 
M. Hensley and Constable Ed. Vogelsang, of Fresno, 
conducted George Sontag quietly out of the Visalia 
jail and took him, in irons, to the railroad station. 
The crime with which he was charged had been com- 
mitted in Fresno County, and his preliminary hearing 
had been set for August 20, in Fresno. 

The secrecy with which the prisoner was removed 
from Visalia, however, had not been observed in 
Fresno. Some officer had remarked that George Son- 
tag was to be brought in that day, and a crowd of sev- 
eral hundred excited residents thronged the railroad 
station. Sheriff Hensley had anticipated the excite- 
ment, and feared a revival of the talk of lynching which 
had started in Visalia. He removed the prisoner from 
the rear of the train at the edge of the railroad yards, 
and with additional guards in a light wagon, drove with 
him to the jail in the courthouse park. There another 
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crowd of hundreds waited, but under the watchful 
eyes and guns of the deputies it was an orderly crowd, 
and George Sontag was locked safely in a cell. 

Three days later he was arraigned, bail fixed at $20,- 
ooo and the preliminary hearing set for the following 
week. On August 29, he was again brought into court. 
A touch of comedy was immediately injected into the 
proceedings by counsel for the defense. Probably it 
was not intended as comedy. Probably it was merely 
one of the attempts at delay in criminal prosecutions 
which have become such a feature of modern criminal 
defense. The counsel for the prisoner made a plea for 
continuance on the ground that Chris Evans and John 
Sontag, material witnesses for the defense, could not 
be found and subpcenaed. Perhaps to-day such a 
plea would be granted. In that time and in that court 
it brought a laugh, but nothing more. 

According to the procedure of the time, it was cus- 
tomary to submit evidence in a justice court and ask an 
indictment, on which a felony case would be tried in the 
Superior Court of the county. Most of the residents 
of the valley had fixed opinions by this time, and the 
taking of testimony was delayed. As soon as it began 
it was quickly halted by objections from the defense. 
Some details of argument and testimony are offered 
here to give the reader once more an opportunity to 
weigh this evidence for himself and come to his own 
conclusion, irrespective of the court, as to the guilt or 
innocence of the defendant, and so of Chris Evans and 
John Sontag. 
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Counsel for the defense argued that the first evidence 
offered was improper because of the fact that it was 
based upon an assumption that Chris Evans, John 
Sontag, and George Sontag had conspired to commit the 
robbery at Collis, and that no such conspiracy had been 
proved. 

Prosecutor Terry argued the point. “We will show 
that there was a conspiracy,” he said, “but we have 
to do it piecemeal. We expect to show that George 
Sontag spent a week or more in Fresno in July and was 
visited by his brother while here. We expect to show 
that the defendant, George Sontag, left Fresno and 
went to Reedley and other points. He went to Visalia, 
and we intend to show that he was there or near there 
on August 2nd, and was not in San Francisco at all, 
as he has claimed. 

“At the time that John Sontag went to the Visalia 
livery stable and hired the team, saying that he was 
going to bring his brother and Chris Evans down from 
the mountains, he knew they were not in the moun- 
tains, and we will prove that he never went to the moun- 
tains, but came directly to Fresno. At the time when 
the defendant here claims he was in San Francisco, 
his brother was saying in Visalia that he was in the 
mountains. We expect to establish the links that will 
connect George Sontag with John Sontag and Chris 
Evans, and then we expect to show it was they who 
committed the robbery.” 

Apparently the prosecutor’s statement satisfied the 
court. The hearing continued on that basis. 
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Edwin Bradley, a hack driver of Visalia, testified to 
the arrival of George Sontag in Visalia on the morning 
after the robbery. He gave in detail the conversation 
he had with George at that time. Sontag said, accord- 
ing to the witness, that he was a passenger on the train 
which was robbed, coming from San Francisco. Son- 
tag described the robbery to the witness in minute de- 
tail, asserting that there were four robbers, and de- 
scribing the position and action of each one. He said 
the robbers had had their horses tied in a creek bottom 
near by, and that a farmer’s boy had seen the animals 
- there earlier in the evening. 

Sontag had shown the witness a steel screw, with a 
portion of the head broken, and had said that he was 
keeping it as a souvenir, as it was from the express car 
which had been wrecked by the robbers. He had 
picked it up at the scene, he said, after the men had es- 
caped and the passengers were swarming around the 
wrecked car. 

Joseph Ness, a Visalia saloon keeper, testified that 
George Sontag had come into his saloon for a glass of 
beer on the morning after the robbery, and had said he 
was a passenger on the train coming from San Fran- 
cisco, and had witnessed the holdup. He did not go 
into details with the saloon keeper, however, and soon 
walked out. 

John W. Armstrong, a livery stable keeper, was the 
next witness. He testified that he had known John 
Sontag and Chris Evans for two years. He had be- 
come acquainted with them originally when they bought 
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some horses and boarded them in his stable for a time. 

The previous month, he said, John Sontag had driven 
into his stable with a team and left it there for the 
night. He next saw Sontag on August 2nd, the day 
before the robbery, at about one o’clock in the after- 
noon. At that time Sontag had again put up a team 
in the stable and left it there until about eight o’clock 
that night. John had asked that the team be fed 
grain, as he had a hard drive before him. 

B. J. Beckett, a liveryman of Visalia, testified that 
John had hired the team in his stable on August 2nd, 
and said he wanted to go to the mountains and bring 
back his brother and Chris Evans. 

Other witnesses corroborated these points, and the 
prosecution emphasized the fact that whereas John 
Sontag had declared he was going to the mountains 
to get Evans and his brother on August 2nd, he had 
actually gone to Fresno, and left there with the team 
a few hours before the robbery. Again Attorney Col- 
well, for the defense, called upon the court to dismiss 
the case or to compel the prosecution to bring forward 
evidence, if they had any, to show that the defendant 
George Sontag was implicated in the robbery. 

“Tf the court pleases,” said the attorney, “this is not 
a hearing of any case against John Sontag or Chris 
Evans. Virtually all the so-called evidence offered has 
been against those two men, and not against my client. 
Nothing has been offered to show George Sontag had 
any connection whatever with this robbery.” 

But the motion was denied, and the court ordered the 
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hearing to proceed. L. H. Glazier, a railroad brakeman 
living in Bakersfield, was then called. Glazier testified 
that he knew George Sontag well, and had seen him in 
Mendota, Fresno county, in the latter part of July, dur- 
ing the time George claimed to have been in San Fran- 
cisco. In fact the two men went fishing together at 
that time, Sontag explaining that he had been carried 
beyond Fresno when he dozed on the train, and had 
awakened and leit the car at Mendota, and had nothing 
to do to pass the day. The witness said he next saw 
George Sontag on the night of the robbery. George, he 
said, boarded the train in Fresno, and they talked about 
the robbery. 

“T have been waiting for the train here for a couple 
of hours,’ Sontag said, according to the witness. 
“When I first came down to the depot they told me 
the train was on time. When it didn’t come in I 
couldn’t imagine what was the matter. We thought 
maybe there had been a wreck.” 

Sontag asked a lot of questions about the robbery, 
and the witness gave him a detailed story. Glazier said 
he finally took from his pocket a screw with a broken 
head and gave it to Sontag, saying he had picked it 
up as a souvenir from the dynamited express car. 

That concluded the testimony. The prosecuting at- 
torney summed up the evidence briefly, laying particu- 
lar stress upon the fact that John Sontag was in Fresno 
with the livery team four hours before the robbery, 
when he had said he was going to the mountains for 
his brother, and the contradiction in testimony as to 
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the manner in which the defendant came by the souve- 
nir of the attack. He also emphasized the fact that 
George Sontag had told two contradictory stories; one 
that he was coming from San Francisco on the train 
when it was held up, and one that he was waiting for 
the train in Fresno at the time. 

The evidence was undoubtedly weak, but it was suffi- 
cient to result in an immediate indictment charging 
George Sontag with participation in the Collis robbery. 
Justice Dante Prince dismissed the warrant under 
which the preliminary hearing was held, and George 
was immediately rearrested under the indictment, and 
held for trial in the Superior Court. 

Apparently even the railroad detectives recognized 
the weakness of their case, although they were them- 
selves convinced that George and John Sontag and 
Chris Evans had committed the robbery. The actual 
evidence was entirely circumstantial and very vague. 
What they needed for conviction was identification of 
the defendant as one of the masked men at the scene 
of the robbery. 

Will Smith had already produced some of the ma- 
terial from which he asserted the masks used by the 
robbers had been cut. This material, he said, but 
without corroboration, had been found in the Evans 
home. Train men and others at the scene of the rob- 
bery were willing to testify that this material was 
similar to that used in the robbers’ masks. But even 
if it were proved that the masks had been made in 
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the Evans home, it would not greatly strengthen the 
case against George Sontag. They needed identifica- 
tion. 

In an effort to obtain this identification, George D. 
Roberts, the express messenger and hero of the at- 
tack, was secreted in a cell adjoining George Sontag’s 
cell in the Fresno jail while officers induced the prisoner 
to talk, so that Roberts might identify the voice. The 
man who first entered the car after it had been dyna- 
mited had a quick sharp voice, according to Roberts. 
George Sontag’s voice, especially under excitement, 
was quick and sharp. But so, according to the rail- 
road’s announcement of reward, was Chris Evans’ 
voice. 

Be that as it may, when the defendant was brought 
to trial in Fresno a month after his indictment, Roberts 
testified that he believed George Sontag to be the man 
who had first entered the car. He did not make the 
identification positive, but said the voice and general 
appearance, figure and size of the defendant were very 
similar to the voice and appearance of the robber, and 
he believed them to be one and the same man. 

The railroad detectives had also been very active in 
tracing down George Sontag’s history. They found 
he had served two years—1885-86—in the Nebraska 
state penitentiary on conviction of embezzlement. That 
point also was brought out at the trial. The evidence 
to prove that the defendant was not in San Francisco, 
as he had said, on the morning preceding the robbery, 
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and was not on the train southbound from San Fran- 
cisco at the time of the attack was also substantiated 
by other witnesses. 

It was made clear to the jury that the defendant 
might have sneaked aboard the train in the excitement 
immediately after the robbery, and ridden into Fresno 
as a regular passenger. It was also made clear that it 
would have been an easy matter for him to leave a 
rear car in the darkness when the train reached Fresno, 
mingle with the crowd in the station, and appear to 
Brakeman Glazier as having come to the depot to catch 
the train. 

The evidence was still weak, but stronger and more 
cohesive than it had been at the preliminary hearing. 
It was sufficient to convince the jury, and a verdict of 
guilty was returned after a trial which lasted several 
days. Four days later George Sontag was sentenced to 
the state penitentiary at Folsom for the term of his 
natural life for train robbery, and three hours later 
was on his way to the prison. 

There he was again to play a leading róle in a battle 
which is one of the highlights of melodrama in the his- 
tory of that institution. It was a battle which will be 
recorded in its proper place in this narrative, together 
with the part taken in it by Eva, the pretty daughter of 
Chris Evans. George Sontag was behind the bars, but 
by no means out of the picture. 

His trial had brought before the public the first 
sworn evidence incriminating Chris Evans and John 
Sontag in the robbery. It added but little, however, to 
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a widespread belief that the two men who had defied 
and shot officers, escaped to the mountains and were 
still at large, were guilty of the original crime. Most 
of the doubt which might have remained after the 
shooting of Witty, Smith and Beaver was destroyed by 
the first armed clash between the outlaws and a posse 
in the mountains. It was a battle which left two men 
dead on the field, and threw the entire valley into fresh 
excitement. It has gone into the history of the San 
Joaquin Valley as The Battle of Young’s Cabin. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE BATTLE AT YOUNG’S CABIN 


WITHIN two weeks after the shooting of Oscar Beaver 
and the outlaws’ second successful flight from Visalia, 
most of the original posseman had quit the manhunt, 
exhausted. Most of the work was being done by hired 
manhunters, chiefly young toughs and loafers about the 
saloons, under the direction of the sheriffs’ offices and 
the company detectives. Almost daily, however, tips 
were received by the railroad operatives or by the 
sheriffs’ offices in Fresno or Visalia, announcing that 
the fugitives had been seen at this or that cabin in the 
mountains. Small posses were going out constantly on 
these calls, but in every case the men had left the scene 
before the posses arrived, or indeed had never been 
there. 

It was becoming clear to the officers that both Evans 
and Sontag had innumerable friends in the mountains, 
where Evans especially was widely known and admired 
for his woodsmanship and physical stamina. It was 
also becoming evident that the two men were moving 
constantly from place to place. They knew the moun- 
tain trails as an ordinary man knows his garden paths, 
and apparently were making use of that knowledge 
to run the manhunters to a state of exhaustion. It 
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was becoming difficult to find volunteers to keep up 
the hunt. 

With the pursuit in this demoralized condition, the 
outlaws took more and more chances. On September 
4th they dropped in casually at the home of Samuel 
Ellis, a county supervisor, in the foothills about twenty 
miles north of Visalia. Evans had known Ellis for 
twenty years or more, and had considered him a friend. 
The greeting, however, was somewhat strained. Evans 
evidently was growing sensitive, and thought he de- 
tected something too effusive in the manner in which 
Ellis offered his hand. 

“TIl shake hands with you, Sam,” he said, “but you 
have been hunting me. I never harmed you. We 
are not fighting the people of Fresno County. We’re 
fighting the Southern Pacific.” 

Ellis, considering discretion the wise course in the 
circumstances, placated his visitors, and invited them 
to stay for a meal. They did so, but even at the table 
refused to lay aside their weapons. After the midday 
dinner the two men sat with Ellis on the front porch 
of his home, smoking and chatting, but never for a 
moment putting down their guns. Toward evening they 
asked Ellis to lend them a horse and cart. Knowing 
as he did that the men had many friends in the nearby 
mountains, and that many of the mountaineers were 
extremely tough characters, Ellis feared the result of 
incurring their enmity. He had spent the afternoon 
convincing Evans that all he wanted was peace. He 
could not refuse the request without undoing that diffi- 
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cult labor. He provided the rig and the outlaws drove 
away about dusk. 

The news quickly reached Fresno and Visalia, and 
again the hunt was revived. The trail was picked up 
at the Ellis ranch and followed out into the San Joaquin 
valley flats. It was believed that the fugitives had 
determined to leave the country and thought escape 
would be easier through the valley than across the 
snowclad peaks of the high Sierras to the eastward. 
Hope ran high in the hearts of the officers. 

Among the loudest and most violent of the hired 
manhunters was a man named Vernon C. Wilson, a 
resident of Tucson, Ariz., a former Texas ranger, and 
once a candidate for sheriff in Arizona. Wilson had a 
reputation as a manhunter and killer, and was never 
diffident about reciting it. He had brought with him 
from Arizona two Apache Indian trailers, Pecon and 
Jericho. With these picturesque aids beside him he 
swaggered about the streets of Visalia for a time, an- 
nouncing loudly what he would do to the bandits when 
the first clew to their whereabouts was discovered and 
he could take the trail. He was thus holding forth to 
an admiring audience in front of a Visalia saloon a day 
or two before Evans and Sontag appeared at the home 
of Sam Ellis. 

Eva Evans happened to be on Main Street that 
morning, and was strolling along in conversation with 
a kindly friend of the family when she noticed the 
group surrounding Wilson and his Indians. 

“Who is that?” she asked. 
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The friend laid a gentle hand upon the girl’s shoul- 
der. “That's the man who says he’s going to kill your 
pa,” he said. “His name’s Vic Wilson. He says he’s 
a bad actor. Maybe he is.” 

The girl paused, and looked the imported manhunter 
over with frightened but recording eyes. Her pride and 
her confidence in her father would not allow her to 
turn aside. With head held high she walked on past 
the group, never quickening her pace. As she neared 
them, they lapsed into silence. Then some one spoke 
to Wilson in a low voice: 

“Here comes Chris’s daughter.” 

Wilson turned his head and looked at the girl. As 
she came abreast of the group he turned back to his 
audience and raised his voice, “T've already got twenty- 
seven notches in my gun, and when I get on the trail of 
Evans and Sontag there’ll be twenty-nine.” 

The girl walked on, quickening her step at the corner 
and hurrying home. There she found a caller, a man 
who had already frequently acted as a messenger be- 
tween the family and the fugitives. Eva immediately 
sat down and wrote a note to her father. In it she 
told of her experience of the morning, and described 
Wilson in detail, so that he might be recognized im- 
mediately by the man whom he threatened. 

“He’s a bad man, pa,” she wrote. “He’s a killer. 
Don’t let him get you. I only hope you get him first.” 

Thus was Evans warned. And the next day came 
the word that the trail was fresh from the Ellis ranch. 
The Indian trackers, with Wilson in charge, and a 
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posse following, were put on the trail. They took to 
it like bloodhounds. It led almost straight west. But 
the signs were few and indistinct, even to the Indians, 
and the pursuit was slow. The second night closed 
down on the valley, and the manhunters camped to 
wait for daylight with which to go on. Evans and 
Sontag were closer to capture at that moment than they 
had been at any time during the month of their flight. 

When the posse camped, the fugitives probably were 
only an hour or two ahead of them. At any rate, with 
the trailers resting on their track only six miles away, 
- the fugitives drove into the little town of Traver, ten 
miles northwest of Visalia, about one o’clock in the 
morning and stopped at Harry Peacock’s livery stable. 
The stable was unlocked. The two men went to the 
room where the keeper was sleeping and told him they 
wanted to feed their horse. They said he need not 
get up if he would tell them where to find the feed. 

Evidently his bed was comfortable, and his trust in 
human nature considerable. He agreed, told them 
where to find the feed, and accepted half a dollar for 
the service. Then he promptly turned over and went 
back to sleep. When he awakened the visitors were 
gone. On the upturned bottom of a water bucket, he 
found the following note: 


“We are very sorry to have disturbed you at this 
time of night, but owing to the urgency of our busi- 
ness and the necessity of our progress, we cannot 
help it. 

(Signed) “Evans and Sontac.” 
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A few hours later Wilson, the Indians, and the posse 
followed the trail into the town. But they could not 
follow it out. It ended in the blowing dust of the 
village street. 

And now that the officers had driven the fugitives 
into the valley they were at a loss where to turn. 
Rumors were soon flying that the men had come into 
the valley to engineer a raid on the Fresno jail to re- 
lease George Sontag, who was still awaiting trial there. 
The rumors were scouted by the Fresno County offi- 
cers, but sufficient credence was placed in them to 
double the guard at the jail. Then came another re- 
port that the men had been seen again in the moun- 
tains. 

Wilson and his two Indians again sought the trail. 
With him were Deputy Sheriff Andy McGinnis of 
Modesto, Alfred Witty of Modesto, Constable Warren 
Hill of Sanger, and Detectives Will Smith and Frank 
Burke. 

The Indians picked up the trail and found an aban- 
doned camp, evidently used by the fugitives, half a 
mile from the Crabtree place on Mill Flat Creek, at 
the northern end of Davis Flat. The spot was about 
fifty miles from the plains town of Traver. Doubt 
was cast upon the authenticity of the note signed with 
their names and left in the Traver livery stable. 

Had the Indians been wrong on the trail into the 
valley, or were they wrong now? It seemed improbable 
that they could be right on both counts. But there was 
nothing to do but comb the country. The posse camped 
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on Mill Flat Creek, and the following day called at a 
mountain ranch owned by a man named John Howells. 
They could get no information there. They then 
stopped at a cabin owned by one Sands Baker, but with 
no profit. From there they moved to the little settle- 
ment of Dunlap, in a mountain valley of some 2,000 
feet altitude. 

At Dunlap they were informed that Mrs. Evans was 
at the Howells place, where they had stopped earlier 
in the day. In the absence of anything better, it ap- 
peared to be a promising clew. The posse climbed into 
- a wagon and each man stretched himself on the floor, 
sheltered from sight by the sides of the wagon bed. 
If Mrs. Evans was at the Howells place, perhaps Chris 
was there also. If Chris was there, probably John 
Sontag was with him. The trail seemed hot. But 
there was a miner’s or squatter’s cabin in almost every 
tiny valley of that section of the mountains, and most 
of those miners and squatters were known to be friendly 
to the outlaws. The posse could take no chance of 
word being carried in advance of their raid to the 
Howells place. 

A mile from the house they stopped the wagon, 
climbed out and vanished into the brush. Their plans 
were made in detail. Each man crawled through the 
cover to a place within sight of the house. The place 
was encircled by shotguns and Winchesters. With all 
ways of escape thus cut off, the posse closed in. Shel- 
tered by rocks and brush, they came within gunshot of 
the house, and hailed. A member of the Howells family 
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stepped out. Wilson, as leader of the posse, shouted an 
explanation: 

“We have the place surrounded and covered by guns. 
We are informed that Evans and Sontag are hiding 
here. We want to search the house. No one will be 
injured if you submit quietly.” 

To his surprise, and somewhat to his chagrin, permis- 
sion was granted without hesitation. Two men from 
the posse came in, while the others remained on guard, 
in hiding. The house and outbuildings were ransacked. 
Even the haystack was prodded with rifle barrels. Mrs. 
Evans, Mr. and Mrs. Howells and the Howells children 
were there, and no one else. Mrs. Evans insisted that 
she had come to visit the Howells family, and knew 
nothing of the whereabouts of her husband. 

Disappointed once again, the posse admitted defeat, 
and withdrew. Back they went to Dunlap, consider- 
ably crestfallen. The manhunt was again completely 
in the air. Perhaps Evans and Sontag had escaped 
into the valley after all, and were well on their way 
out of the country. But in Dunlap another rumor was 
picked up. A friend of Evans had told one of the 
men employed on the lumber flume that the outlaws 
were not going to leave the country until they had 
staged a robbery to provide themselves with funds. On 
this vague hope, the posse decided to stay in the moun- 
tains a little while longer. 

The next day Pecon and Jericho, the Apache trailers, 
picked up new signs pointing in the direction of Samp- 
son’s Flat, a small mining region where Evans had a 
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claim. The manhunters moved in that direction. But 
their guard had been lowered by their disappointment 
at the Howells place. It was soon to be lifted suddenly 
and dramatically, but too late to save the lives of two 
of the men. 

There were now ten or more men in the posse. They 
included Deputy U. S. Marshal Vernon C. Wilson, 
Deputy Sheriff McGinnis, Constable Warren Hill, De- 
tective Burke, Deputy Sheriff Alfred Witty, a brother 
of George Witty, who was the first victim of the out- 
laws’ guns in Visalia, L. Olson, the two Indians, and 
- two or three hangers-on. At the crest of the trail lead- 
ing into the tiny valley clearing farmed by a man 
named Jim Young, the group paused. One or two were 
on horseback. The others had dismounted and were 
leading their animals. It was about eleven o’clock in 
the morning, and the sight of smoke from Young’s cabin 
reminded them of food. 

They were out of potatoes, and were getting fed up 
on bacon and flapjacks. They would stop with Jim 
Young, get some potatoes and cook a meal. The cabin 
with its plume of smoke, the little cornfield and truck 
garden, and the watermelon patch down the hill to 
one side were inviting. ‘The posse saw a man leave 
the house with a bucket and walk toward a spring 
some 300 yards away. One of the mountaineers in the 
party recognized him as E. S. R. Mainwaring, a some- 
what eccentric Englishman, a recluse, fond of hunting, 
who had a small homestead in the Sampson’s Flat coun- 
try. He was known to be a quiet, decent citizen, and his 
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appearance on such a simple domestic errand as going 
for a pail of water disarmed what little suspicion the 
manhunters might otherwise have had. They started 
along the trail toward the peaceful cabin with violent 
death waiting at the door. 

But before this crisis of the melodrama, Mainwaring 
had been having an interesting time of his own. He 
had gone to Young’s cabin that morning from his own 
cabin, half a mile or so distant, to get some tools which 
he stored at Young’s because his own house was so 
tiny. Young’s place was some ten by twelve feet in 
size. What Mainwaring’s home must have been is left 
to the imagination. 

On this commonplace errand, Mainwaring opened the 
door and stepped in to face revolvers in the hands of 
two bearded, weather-beaten and ragged desperadoes. 
He had seen Evans on two occasions at Sampson’s Flat, 
and recognized him. 

“Hello, Mainwaring,’ Evans greeted him, as the 
visitor started back from the guns. “We'll just make 
sure you are not armed, and you will not be hurt.” 

With that, Evans searched him for a gun, and finding 
none introduced him to Sontag and repeated that they 
would not hurt him if his errand were peaceful. 

“I came for some tools and some wax for my trees, 
which I keep here,” the Englishman explained. 

“That’s all right,” said Evans. “Where is it?” 

“Tn the loft.” 

“Climb up and get it.” 
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Mainwaring did so, and convinced the outlaws that 
he was telling the truth. They put aside their belliger- 
ence but not their guns. For a while they chatted, ask- 
ing the Englishman if he had seen a posse looking for 
them. He told them he had seen some men on Sunday. 
The outlaws discussed this information, and then asked 
or ordered their visitor to cook a meal. With trembling 
hands he mixed a batch of biscuits, and peeled some 
potatoes to fry. 

Conversation lagged. Sontag sat with his gun across 
his knees, looking out the window beside the door, 
while Evans read an old newspaper, glancing up occa- 
sionally at the impressed cook, and making a remark 
from time to time. 

“Nights are getting cold in the mountains.” 

“Damned cold.” 

“Don’t forget the coffee. Jim has a good supply here. 
We must take some of it with us. He wouldn’t mind 
if we leave him a note and tell him we'll replace it 
later.” 

“That would be all right with Young, I’m sure.” 

“Yeah, Jim’s all right. And coffee goes good on these 
cold mornings. We haven’t had any blankets for the 
last three nights on the trail.” 

The biscuits were done to a crusty brown, and Main- 
waring took them from the oven, and turned to stir 
the potatoes in the frying pan. Evans sniffed appre- 
ciatively. But his pleasurable anticipation was sud- 
denly and rudely shattered. 
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“Look here, Chris; here they come,” Sontag spoke 
quickly from the window. “I believe it’s that Wilson 
that Eva wrote about.” 

Evans leaped to the window. Coming along the 
trail toward the cabin, Wilson in the lead, was the 
posse. Evans looked them over carefully. 

“Its Wilson, all right,” he said. “There’s going to 
be trouble here in about a minute, Mainwaring. We'll 
have to kill that killer before he gets us. You get 
out. No need for you to be mixed up in it.” 

Mainwaring started for the door. 

“Wait a second.” Evans’s mind was clicking. “Take 
that bucket and walk straight to the spring as if you 
were going for water. This door’s the only way out. 
We can’t run for it. They’re bound to see you, but 
you walk out as if you didn’t see them. No monkey 
business, mind. If you look back or try to run, or give 
a signal, we'll shoot you down. Get out. Walk; don’t 
run. You'll be out of the way before the shooting 
begins.” 

With that clear thought to guide him, Mainwaring 
stepped out toward the spring, and thus probably saved 
his own life. Before he had gone 200 yards, a roar of 
shotguns behind him made him drop to the ground. 

Wilson and his posse had approached the cabin quite 
casually under the eyes of his intended victims. All his 
suspicions had been put at rest by the appearance of 
Mainwaring with the water bucket. McGinnis and 
Hill and Olson were just behind the leader. The two 
Indians had stopped on a rise at a distance of about 
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60 yards. Burke had turned off the trail to investigate 
a watermelon patch on a slope to one side. The men 
were now all on foot, leading their horses. Wilson 
was within fifteen feet of the cabin door when it swung 
suddenly open and Sontag stepped out, his shotgun at 
his shoulder, and opened fire, before one of the posse 
could lift a gun. At the same instant Evans’s shotgun 
blazed from the window, and Wilson dropped dead in 
his tracks. McGinnis also fell. 

Hill had stepped aside to tie his horse to a fence. 
He leaped behind the animal at the sound of the volley, 
and opened fire with his revolver at the two men in 
the doorway. They replied with two shots, but the 
horse saved Hill’s life at the cost of its own, taking the 
full charge in the side. 

Witty, a little distance away to one side of the trail, 
dropped behind a bush and started to crawl toward his 
horse to get the shotgun which he had left in a holster 
on the saddle. Evans stepped over the body of Wil- 
son toward McGinnis, who was struggling up on one 
elbow. Two bullets from the rifles of the distant In- 
dians kicked up the dust at his feet, but he ignored 
them. 

“Don’t kill me, Chris,” McGinnis begged for his life. 
“T'm already hit bad. I’m out of it.” 

“T ought to kill you, you dirty pup,” said Evans. 
“Any man that I’ve done as much for as I did for you 
in Modesto, who would turn out to kill me for some 
dirty blood money ought to be killed on general 
principles.” 
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“Don't kill me,” the man on the ground begged again. 

“Well, if your life’s worth anything to you, keep 
it,’ said Evans, and started toward Witty and the 
more distant Burke as another bullet whined past his 
ear and drilled through Sontag’s upper arm. He an- 
swered the bullet with a charge of buckshot, and one of 
the balls struck Witty in the neck. He was out of the 
battle, the third man to fall in thirty seconds. 

Then came a roar almost beside him, and Evans spun 
and staggered from the impact of a bullet across his 
eyebrow. Blood gushed into one eye, and he staggered 
dizzily. But even dazed and half blinded as he was, he 
could see McGinnis, whose life he had spared but a 
moment before, struggling up on his elbow to fire a 
second shot. Without a word, he turned and blew out 
the brains of his one-time friend. 

Burke, in the meantime, had reached a pine log and 
dropped behind it, gun in hand. Sontag, bleeding from 
the bullet wound through one arm, and that arm use- 
less, although the bone was untouched, had also found 
shelter behind a corner of the cabin. Evans was still 
in the open. Why the two Indians did not kill him 
at that moment will always remain a mystery. He 
dropped his shotgun and swung up the Winchester 
rifle which hung by a sort of harness at his shoulder. 

Burke’s dash for protection behind the pine log had 
been caught by the tail of the outlaw’s eye as he fired 
his shotgun at Witty, and when that deputy and Mc- 
Ginnis had been put out of the affair, he turned the 
rifleon Burke. The detective was stretched behind the 
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log, with only the upper part of his head and the muzzle 
of his shotgun showing. He was perhaps fifty yards 
from the outlaw. Evans aimed calmly, and a splinter 
flew from the log beside Burke’s head. 

At the same instant one of the Indians in the dis- 
tance fired again, and again missed. Burke’s gun 
echoed the Indian’s shot, but Evans merely shook his 
head as the charge whistled past his ears, and aimed 
deliberately at Burke’s head for a second and third 
shot. Still he only chipped the log, and Burke replied 
with another shot, aimed deliberately. 

“T got a good shot at Evans at about 40 or 50 yards,” 
said Burke later. “I am satisfied I hit him. When I 
fired he dropped his gun and fell. He then scrambled 
off into the cornfield. I fired another shot at him as he 
ran, but saw no more of him.” 

That was Burke’s story, and he stuck to it. Accord- 
ing to him, he and the Indians were the only ones of 
the posse who fired a shot. The details of the shoot- 
ing of McGinnis, after he had wounded Evans, are 
from the lips of Evans himself, as told to his daughter 
Eva a short time afterward, and repeated to the writer. 
According to her story, her father had befriended Mc- 
Ginnis on numerous occasions in Modesto, and had even 
given him a number of small bills to collect with per- 
mission to keep the money after the livery stable fire 
and his departure from that town. 

Blood stains found in the corn-field through which 
Evans and Sontag escaped verified the fact that the 
fugitives had been wounded. It was not known how 
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seriously. The first volley from the outlaws took the 
posse completely by surprise. The led horses broke 
away and ran, and the men on their feet after Wilson 
and McGinnis fell tried first of all to reach positions of 
defense. They were utterly demoralized. 

When Mainwaring, who had hugged the ground near 
the spring from the moment the first shot was fired, saw 
Evans and Sontag disappear through the cornfield, he 
returned cautiously and fearfully to the cabin. There, 
before the door, lay the two dead men, Wilson and 
McGinnis, one of whom the trembling Englishman 
recognized as having stopped at his cabin for supper 
a few days before. Where a few minutes before, the air 
had been full of whistling shot, the roar of guns, and 
the shouts and curses of desperate men, there was now 
only the utter quiet of a mountain canyon. Where 
horses and men had dashed wildly about there was now 
only the gentle movement of the brush and the corn- 
stalks in the mountain breeze. 

The manhunters, save two, were gone. These two 
lay dead. The hunted men also were gone. Only the 
victim of circumstances, the unwilling witness, the 
harmless eccentric, remained. He walked into the 
cabin, looked about, threw the cold biscuits and the 
burned potatoes into the stove, and hurried away. 

Alfred Witty had crawled to a place of safety. De- 
tective Burke, after hiding for a few minutes behind 
the log chipped by Evans’ bullets, had crawled into the 
gulch below to get a drink of water. Warren Hill, his 
own horse dead from the charge which had been aimed 
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at him, had caught another horse and galloped away 
toward the King’s River Lumber Company’s nearest 
mill to give the alarm. 

Another highlight of the melodrama had flamed and 
died, and the outlaws, with three deaths now unques- 
tionably on their heads, were still at large. 

Once again the mountains and the valley were in 
an uproar of wild excitement. As soon as a message 
from the mill could be put through to the sheriff’s 
office in Fresno, Sheriff Hensley, with Deputies Ed 
McCardle and E. J. Pickett, and Constable Ashman, 
left Fresno for Dunlap, from which the trail of the 
outlaws to the death trap at Young’s cabin had been 
traced. The sheriffs of all adjoining counties were 
warned to watch their borders, and the hunt was re- 
vived with new vigor. 
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CHAPTER XII 
MOUNTAIN LIFE OF THE OUTLAWS 


WHEN Constable Hill joined Sheriff Hensley’s new 
posse at Dunlap the morning after the fatal encounter 
at Young’s cabin, he expressed the opinion that the 
fugitives had no intention of leaving the mountain 
country around Sampson’s Flat. He cited the fact 
. that they had numerous friends in the vicinity from 
whom they could obtain supplies in any emergency, and 
who would give them reliable information as to the 
movements of the officers. 

The statement by one of the lumber flume tenders 
that Evans had said they would stay at least until they 
could stage a robbery to obtain funds was repeated. 
The sheriff and the United States deputy marshals who 
had been brought into the hunt because of the attack 
on a mail car, were convinced that they would find the 
men in the neighborhood if they found them at all. The 
problem was to see them first, and shoot first. The 
sudden killing of Wilson and McGinnis had been a 
shocking and unforgettable lesson. 

The pursuit was taken up with fear and caution. 
Each cabin in each of the little valleys near Young’s 
was surrounded and hailed from safe cover. If the 
occupant stepped out in answer to the hail, he was 
covered by guns, and closely questioned. If his an- 
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swers were Satisfactory, the posse approached cau- 
tiously and searched the place. If no one answered, 
a few raking rifle shots were fired through the cabin, 
and the manhunters then entered and searched. 

Mainwaring was taken into custody and questioned 
in detail as to his part in the affair. He told the story 
narrated above, and stuck to it. Burke had stated that 
he was positive a third man had shot from the little 
loft window in the gable of the cabin, but Mainwaring 
insisted that Evans and Sontag had been alone in the 
house. The Englishman’s sympathies were obviously 
with the outlaws for having given him an opportunity 
to get to a place of safety before the shooting began. 
But he was known in Fresno and Visalia, where he 
bore an excellent reputation, and he was released. Still 
stories that the outlaws had friends behind them, shoot- 
ing from the cabin, persisted. L. O. Stevens of Fresno, 
deputy coroner at the time, returning from Dunlap with 
the bodies of the slain officers, said it was certain that 
two other men were in the cabin helping them. 

Friends of the outlaws told Constable Hill that Evans 
and Sontag, hidden at a point of vantage above a trail, 
had watched Sheriff Hensley and Deputy McCardle 
pass below them within easy gun range a few days be- 
fore but had refrained from shooting. The despera- 
does left a medicine bottle at the spot, according to the 
story, to prove their position. Some curious person 
went to the place and found the bottle. It was ad- 
mitted by the officers that they had passed the spot on 
the day named. This incident entertained the moun- 
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taineers, and was widely cited by them as evidence that 
Evans and Sontag were the victims of circumstances, 
and had no malice against the regular officers of the 
law. 

It became evident to the officers that their first job 
must be the rounding up of those mountain men who 
were giving the fugitives aid and comfort. Clarke 
Moore, a former mining partner of Evans, was ar- 
rested. John Coffee, another resident of the mountains, 
was taken into custody on the advice of Detective Will 
Smith, who said he had tracked Evans and Sontag 
to Coffee’s cabin, but they had escaped and only Moore 
` was there. Smith insisted that Moore had aided their 
escape from his clutches. He warned Moore that he 
was giving the outlaws altogether too much assistance. 
= On September 11, two days before the fatal battle 
at Young’s cabin, the posse led by Wilson had stopped 
there and found Coffee and Moore together. At that 
time Wilson told Moore he hoped Moore would be with 
Evans and Sontag when the fugitives were rounded up. 
He said he did not want to kill Moore just then, but 
hoped to get a shot at him with the outlaws. Thus 
the drive went on to frighten the mountain folk out of 
helping the fugitives. 

But it accomplished little. The Evans family, ac- 
cording to their own subsequent statements, were in 
almost daily touch with Chris. They maintained three 
or four safe hiding places in the mountains, each one 
constantly supplied with food, guns, ammunition, cloth- 
ing and blankets. This fact they cited later as evidence 
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that Chris and John were always the hunted, never the 
hunters. The number of stations, they said, were ar- 
ranged so the two men, if threatened in one could es- 
cape to another without the neccessity of killing, or 
even resisting the officers. 

And in these circumstances the Southern Pacific and 
Wells Fargo companies changed the offer of a $10,000 
reward for the arrest and delivery of the outlaws to 
one offering the same amount for the two men, “dead 
or alive.” 

Interest was spurred, and again the mountains 
swarmed with manhunters. So great was the number 
that the chance of an officer being shot by another 
officer was much greater than the chance of a bandit 
being brought down. Armed men were stumbling 
over each other on every trail. Two posses, one led 
by Detective Thacker and one by Frank Burke, identi- 
fied each other just in time to avoid an exchange of 
volleys which would have been a massacre. They 
promptly abandoned the hunt and returned to Visalia, 
saying there were altogether too many men in the 
mountains. 

A trip through those same mountains to-day would 
convince a city man that the whole population of the 
great San Joaquin Valley could be scattered and lost 
there for weeks without one man ever laying eyes 
upon another. It is beautiful, rugged mountain coun- 
try, with an average altitude of perhaps 4,000 feet, 
and looking up ten thousand feet higher to the eternal 
snows of the Sierras. 
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Crystal clear mountain streams tumble through the 
narrow canyons. Here and there a gorge opens into a 
tiny flat or pocket of a few acres sheltering a cabin, a 
truck patch, a straggling orchard and a cowshed, Again, 
in the side of some boulder-strewn hogback yawns the 
mouth of an abandoned mining claim, with the rubble 
from the diggings sloping steeply from the tunnel. 
Forests of pine still cover some hillsides, and gnarled 
oaks darken others. Blackened cuttings mark slopes 
with desolation, and huge willows stand here and there 
on little stretches of sand beside the streams. 

Rough and narrow trails follow the ridges, leading 
ever higher toward the snow-clad peaks, or wind among 
the sycamores and willows beside the streams below. 
Chaparral, manzanita, mesquite and sage struggle for 
foothold among boulders, ranging in size from a 
melon to a mountain. It is a vast, hard, and beautiful 
country. 

Still, with so many men searching its caves and can- 
yons that they were in imminent danger of shooting 
each other, the two hunted men were able to make their 
home there for many months, and jeer at the pursuit. 

The Apache trackers, Pecon and Jericho, had aban- 
doned their job when the bullets began to fly at Young’s 
cabin. They saw Wilson, who had brought them from 
Yuma for the hunt, fall dead before Chris Evans’ 
flaming gun. They fired their ineffective shots, and 
departed. The next day they appeared at Visalia, col- 
lected their wages as trackers, and returned to their own 
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land and their own people. They had had enough, and 
said so frankly. 

Hensley, Pickett, McCardle, Smith, Hill, Burke, and 
the other veterans of the search kept at the dangerous 
work. Hired hunters recruited from the hangers-on 
about the saloons of Visalia and Fresno went into the 
mountains on the pretext of looking for the fugitives 
between bouts of drinking and gambling with their 
wages at their favorite resorts. A posse following one 
of the vaguely defined trails a few days after the battle 
stumbled up the side of the mountain about a mile 
from Young’s and came upon a miniature fortress built 
into the slope under an overhanging precipice. For- 
tunately for them it was deserted. Had it been de- 
fended by two such desperate men as Evans and Sontag 
were known to be, probably not one man of the posse 
would have lived to tell of the discovery. 

There was a roomy rifle pit, hollowed out of the 
ground, and sheltered from view or attack behind by 
the overhanging ledge. Looking down the precipitous 
slope of the mountain, the front of the pit was protected 
by a barricade of boulders, set cleverly to provide loop 
holes through which the defenders could fire in almost 
perfect safety. There was only one way by which it 
could be approached, and that way would expose any 
attacking party without cover to the bullets of the 
defenders. So steep was the hill and so narrow the 
path that two men in the tiny fortress could defend 
themselves indefinitely against a hundred armed with 
anything smaller than field artillery. 
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But the fortress was temporarily vacant. The posse 
reached it without a shot, and found within a goodly 
supply of bedding, provisions, water, and several hun- 
dred rounds of rifle and shotgun ammunition. Some of 
the supplies were identified as having been purchased 
by Evans early in the summer, even before the Collis 
robbery which had started the manhunt. At that time 
Evans and his partner had freighted the supplies into 
the Sampson’s Flat country, with the explanation that 
he was preparing to work his mining claim on a more 
extensive scale. The discovery of the supplies in the 
rifle pit now was interpreted by the officers as evidence 
that the man had been planning the Collis robbery and 
a possible flight and long term of hiding in the moun- 
tains. 

This interpretation was given additional weight by 
the comment of Detective Hume: “Chris Evans is a 
remarkable man. He may always be expected to do the 
unexpected. That is what makes him dangerous.” 

John D. Morgan, chief of police of Fresno at the 
time, and still bearing the scar of one of Evans’ bullets, 
is authority for a similar opinion. “Evans never took 
a chance,” he says. “He thought out every move. He 
was unquestionably the brains of the partnership, and 
very clever brains at that.” 

The posse, congratulating themselves at their good 
fortune in not finding Evans and Sontag at home in the 
little fort, removed the supplies, demolished the breast- 
works, and retreated. They had at least succeeded in 
working one more hardship upon the fugitives. But 
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the fugitives were men accustomed to hardship, and 
were fighting for their lives. They survived the loss 
of the supplies, and came up shooting when their 
next test arrived. The point of the fortress is still 
marked upon the maps of the government geological 
survey as Sontag Point. 

In the meantime it was growing cold in the moun- 
tains. The nights were long, and snow filled the shel- 
tered places on the north slopes. The outlaws were 
uncomfortable and restless. They moved constantly 
from place to place, always, apparently, with clear eyes 
on the manhunters, and full knowledge of what they 
might expect. Tips and rumors were being carried 
constantly to the officers. 

A pack horse, heavily and carefully loaded, and led 
by a rough looking man who was not known in the 
valley, left the lumber town and stage station of Sanger 
at the edge of the foothills a few weeks after the 
Young’s cabin battle, and turned into the mountains. 
There was great excitement in the town. This must 
be a load of supplies for the outlaws. The packhorse 
and its owner were trailed. They turned at last to- 
ward Watts Valley, and the man was identified as an 
honest mountaineer, and allowed to continue in peace. 

A cattleman who insisted that his name should be 
kept secret informed the officers that he had seen two 
men whom he believed to be Evans and Sontag in a 
small store in Sycamore Creek Canyon, about five miles 
from Cherry Flat. Sycamore Creek is the natural 
line of separation between the country hitherto ranged 
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by the outlaws, and the rise of the high Sierras. The 
cattleman explained that the two men whom he sus- 
pected had been loading cartridges with heavy charges 
of buckshot, and that they had about 400 rounds of 
this ammunition prepared. 

A posse was dispatched to the Sycamore Creek 
store. Two men had been there. The proprietor ad- 
mitted it. They had bought powder and shot and 
empty shells, and used his loading tools. He admitted 
that. But he did not know them, and did not know 
where they had gone. The posse searched the coun- 
try. No trail could be found. 

Then came a tip that the outlaws had left the Samp- 
son Flat country and retreated some fifteen miles to 
Eshom Valley, a rougher and even more sparsely 
settled country to the southeast. Another posse was 
sent to Eshom Valley, where the officers climbed the 
hogbacks, struggled through the brush, and walked 
their soles off by day, and shivered and almost froze 
by night. Still there was no sight of the fugitives. 
So the manhunt continued for many weary days, with 
the outlaws apparently having all the best of it. 

When out of such a maze of rumors and false clews 
the men were actually sighted and identified again the 
news came almost as a shock. Emil Tretten, a land 
owner and cattleman of Squaw Valley, about ten miles 
southwest of Sampson’s Flat in a direct line toward the 
San Joaquin, was rounding up stray cattle about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Gaining a hilltop from which 
he could see his ranch house, he turned his field glasses 
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in that direction. On the trail, a little distance from 
the house, he made out a stranger talking to his eight- 
year-old son. Visitors were rare in that part of the 
country, and Tretten headed for home. 

Rounding a turn in the trail, he confronted an armed 
man about thirty yards away. 

“Is that you, Emil?” came the question. 

“Certainly,” said Tretten. “Put down the gun.” 

The stranger lowered his weapon and Tretten ap- 
proached. He was almost within hand clasp of the 
visitor before he recognized, through the rags and 
whiskers, Chris Evans. At the same instant he was 
startled to discover a second man, standing back to 
back with Evans and watching the trail toward the 
house. This man was Sontag. They were taking no 
chances of being surprised. 

Tretten was frankly frightened. He leaped to the 
conclusion that the men wanted horses, and willing to 
do anything to get rid of them, offered two of his best. 
The two men thanked him and replied that they didn’t 
want horses, but something to eat. Tretten agreed, and 
led them to the house. But never for an instant did 
either man relinquish his grasp upon his weapon or 
slacken his watchfulness. Mrs. Tretten and the chil- 
dren trembled with fright. Tretten himself was obvi- 
ously ill at ease. 

Evans observed this and assured them that they 
would not be harmed in the least. The outlaws asked 
for the latest papers, and while Mrs. Tretten cooked a 
hasty meal, one of the men read the news of the pur- 
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suit, the names of the men still leading the hunt, and 
the theories as to their whereabouts. Then the other 
man took up the watch while the first guard read. 

The strain seemed to lessen as they scanned the news, 
and they even passed a joke or two about the stupidity 
of the posses. But the jokes were punctuated with 
curses upon what they called the blood hunters. When 
the meal was ready the two unwelcome guests sat at 
the table, one facing the door, and one the window, and 
each with his gun across his knees. They ate raven- 
ously, complimented Mrs. Tretten upon her cooking, 
and even asked jokingly if she would not invite them to 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

The family watched them closely. Both men were 
ragged, bearded and haggard. Neither, apparently 
was suffering from any wound received at Young’s 
cabin. The meal finished, almost in silence, the out- 
laws relaxed, and Evans picked up the three-year-old 
daughter of the Trettens, who seemed to be the only 
member of the family who was not badly frightened. 

Holding the child on one knee, with one arm around 
her, while the other hand grasped the barrel of the gun 
beside him, Evans kissed her and told her he had a 
sweet little girl much like her at home. The senti- 
ment warmed the heart of Mrs. Tretten, and she in- 
quired about the Evans children. Chris commented 
on each one by name, and spoke sadly of the fate which 
had driven him from a happy home. 

The two men left about sundown. Tretten did not 
attempt to give any alarm, and did not mention the 
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incident until he happened to be in Fresno some days 
later. Even then he refused to express any opinion, 
and evaded all direct questions. He explained that he 
had to live in the neighborhood and did not wish to 
arouse their enmity. He said they had acted like 
gentlemen in his house, and he had no fear of them so 
long as he did not interfere with them. 

He added that when the Dalton boys were being 
hunted for the Alila robbery they camped on Mill 
Creek, only a mile from his home, and did not disturb 
any property or interfere with any one. 

Now winter was descending on the mountains. The 
task of the posses still searching for the outlaws was 
not only dangerous but difficult and exhausting in the 
snow and bitter cold. Only the hardiest and most de- 
termined men kept at the work. The outlaws were 
not seen again. A report that they had finally left the 
mountains and the State gained credence. But a spirit 
of boastfulness, inspired by their apparent immunity, 
moved the fugitives to send word by a lumberjack to ` 
Visalia that they were comfortably sheltered for the 
winter, and had enjoyed a wonderful Thanksgiving 
dinner of their own preparation. The lumberjack 
even reported the menu. It consisted of bean soup 
flavored with bacon, broiled trout, roast quail, baked 
sweet potatoes, canned tomatoes, hot biscuits, wild 
honey, coffee, apples and raisins. 

The officers, eating their turkey and cranberry sauce 
in their homes in Visalia, Fresno, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, writhed with irritation, but did not take 
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up the challenge. The manhunt lapsed for the winter. 
Meanwhile another crisis of the varied drama was pre- 
paring two hundred miles to the north, where George 
Sontag, brother of the fugitive John, was serving what 
was intended to be a life term in the state prison at 
Folsom, on conviction of the same robbery for which 
Chris and John were being hunted. 

Before the smoke of that by-play of the manhunt 
cleared, three more men were to be shot dead and four 
more wounded. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE BATTLE AT FOLSOM PRISON 


THE pursuit was virtually abandoned for the winter. 
The hirelings who by this time made up most of the 
posses were spending most of their time drinking and 
carousing in the saloons of Centerville, Sanger, Reed- 
ley, Dinuba, and the mountain settlements. The out- 
laws had sufficient food, clothing, blankets and shelter 
to make them fairly comfortable. Sitting before a fire 
of blazing pine knots in one of their winter shelters, 
Chris Evans and John Sontag were protected by ice 
and snowdrifts on the rocky trails as surely as they 
could have been with a guard of a hundred men. 

They were in constant contact with the Evans family 
and friends in Visalia, and with other friends among 
the mountaineers to whom even snow and ice did not 
bar the mountain trails. Food was ample and easily 
obtainable, though limited in variety. A carcass of 
venison hung always from a convenient tree. The 
shooting was just enough to keep their eyes and hands 
in training for a human target. Fish were available, 
if they chose to chop the ice on convenient pools. 
There were always beans in the pot, and a little flour 
and bacon and coffee at hand. But after the excite- 
ment of danger in the hunt their very safety was 
deadly in its monotony. 
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They grew irritable and peevish, as two men thrown 
so closely together, shut off from the world, will do. 
Again and again these two desperate men who had 
stood back to back with a common purpose and a 
single thought of death to their pursuers almost came 
to blows over the burning of a steak or decision as to 
which should bring in firewood. 

There is still some question as to how the plot which 
then developed was actually inspired. It may have 
had its origin quite naturally in the minds of the pris- 
oners chafing against discipline and restraint in the 
state penitentiary. But old timers can still be found 
in the mountains who will tell you that it was hatched 
in the active mind of Chris Evans. If that is true it 
offers further evidence of the subtlety and intelligence 
of that mind. It certainly served a purpose invaluable 
to Evans, though failing miserably and tragically in 
its ostensible purpose. 

The plot, on its face, was far fetched to the point of 
utter absurdity. Only the beneficent end which it 
worked with reference to the relationship of Chris 
Evans and John Sontag can be cited as evidence that it 
grew in Evans’ mind. To attack the walls of a State 
prison, manned at every point by armed guards, set 
with iron bars, within easy reach of the State capital 
and the protection of a regiment of national guards- 
men available there, would be melodrama carried to 
burlesque. Evans knew that. But he also knew that 
both he and John Sontag were dependent upon each 
other for their lives and liberty. He also knew that 
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they were wearing each other’s nerves to the breaking 
point. Unless some new interest were developed there 
was danger that they might soon come to gunplay be- 
tween themselves, or break the partnership and go out 
again and alone into the valley, to almost certain cap- 
ture or death. 

Those who credit Chris with the plot say that he 
made it deliberately to provide an interest which 
would carry them through the winter, regardless of its 
own denouement. What more logical than an effort 
to free George Sontag from Folsom Prison? If it suc- 
ceeded, their strength would be materially increased. 
` If it failed, at least they would have the advantage of 
greater peace between themselves while the plot was 
forming. He put the idea up to John. It met with 
instant approval. Whatever else John Sontag may 
have been, he unquestionably was a daring and cour- 
ageous man. 

There was no bickering before the fire that winter 
night. But even John Sontag could recognize the fu- 
tility of an attack upon the penitentiary from without. 
They agreed without argument that the break must 
come from within. How, then, could they get the 
word to George. How, having planted the thought and 
hope with him, could they provide him with the neces- 
sary arms to force the exit? The discussion must have 
lasted far into the night. 

They awoke next day happier than they had been 
for weeks. ‘There was something to do. John even 
essayed to whistle as he kindled the fire, sliced the 
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bacon, and mixed the flapjacks. The discussion was 
renewed with enthusiasm. The only way to start the 
affair, they decided, was to get some friend of com- 
placent disposition to make the trip to Folsom and 
whisper the plot to George on a visitors’ day. But 
whom should they get? 

They named over friends among the mining pros- 
pects around Sampson’s Flat. There were several on 
the list who had rendered them valuable service in their 
earlier flight from the posses. Some of these men 
knew George Sontag, from the days when he had vis- 
ited Chris and Clarke Moore at their mine. They 
picked upon one man as a possible assistant. Then 
there was nothing more to do but make the hazardous 
journey to Sampson’s Flat and put the matter up to 
him. 

The journey was made. The miner was found at 
work in his stope. The three had dinner together and 
talked the matter out. The miner was skeptical. But 
they asked him to do nothing more than go to Folsom 
and inform George that they wanted to help him break 
jail, and learn from him whatever he could suggest. 
The man finally agreed. Chris and John went back to 
their camp, and promised to appear again at the mine 
in two weeks to hear the report. 

The two weeks passed smoothly. They had a new 
interest in life. The petty bickerings and hostility were 
forgotten. Evans’ mental processes were justified. 
And when the time was up they mushed again to Samp- 
son’s Flat and found their messenger, as per appoint- 
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ment. He had seen George Sontag at the prison and 
conveyed the message. George was eager to accept. 
All he needed was guns and ammunition. He had 
made the acquaintance of several other life prisoners 
in the quarry who were as desperate as himself. If 
they could get guns, they would line up the guards, kill 
them if necessary, seize the keys, and walk or fight 
their way out. They had nothing to lose except lives 
limited to the end by an interminable monotony of 
hard labor and flat food. Get him the guns, and he’d 
do the rest. 

But how could they ever hope to smuggle guns and 
ammunition into the state prison? 

“Tl help,” the messenger volunteered. 

George Sontag had been no fool. He had evidently 
talked the go-between into a state near hypnosis. 
Promise of an immediate train robbery upon his escape, 
and a division of the spoils with the messenger, had 
convinced him. Most of the men who worked diggings 
in the lower Sierras at that time were not highly in- 
telligent. 

So the plot thickened. Evans decided to take the 
risk of a trip to his home in Visalia, both to see his 
family and to get money and new supplies for him- 
self and the prison break. The newspapers which they 
had picked up at Sampson’s Flat on their two trips 
there indicated that all interest in the hunt for them 
had died in the mountain snows. Similar assurance 
was given by a messenger from the family in Visalia. 
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There had been no alarm from their trips to the Flat. 
They would take the chance. 

They did so. Cautiously and secretly they made 
their way into the valley, picked up a ride with a 
rancher headed toward Visalia, and reached the Evans 
home after dark. It was one of eight successful trips 
made to that home while a price of $10,000 rested on 
their heads, dead or alive, according to Evans’ own 
later statement. 

This time it was a holiday visit. It was Christmas. 
There were seven children in the Evans family, and 
Christmas was a gay time with the little ones. Grand- 
mother Byrd lived in a big house in the same block, 
the only neighbor for some distance. “Pa” was home. 
John was there, and John was a favorite with the chil- 
dren. It was a gala occasion. 

It seems almost impossible that seven children, 
ranging in age from the baby to Eva, the eldest, her- 
self only sixteen, excited as only children can become 
excited by Christmas preparations, could have kept 
the secret of their father’s presence in the house. It is 
extremely doubtful that they did keep the secret. Yet, 
according to Eva Evans, the two men remained on the 
place for two weeks, passing freely between the Evans 
house and the Byrd house, engaging in all the Christ- 
mas revelry, and without one word of alarm spreading 
through the village, or one effort being made to appre- 
hend them. The fact is cited by the children, now 
men and women, as evidence of the respect in which 
their father was held in the community by all save the 
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men hired to shoot him down. It may be interpreted 
by the reader as the reader wishes. 

The holidays over, the outlaws returned to the moun- 
tains with new equipment, new resources, and new 
energy. It is also probable that they had enlisted an 
ally in Eva Evans. She did not mention her part in 
the prison break when the State was ringing with ex- 
citement concerning it. In fact she did not mention 
it until many years later, and even then only to cite 
the poetic justice which was an incident of the ensuing 
developments. 

Eva was an unusually pretty girl, with the intelligent 
eyes and brow, and the quick mind of her father, whom 
she adored. Her mother was a nervous woman, worn 
by the struggle to keep her family fed and clothed in 
the absence of the breadwinner, and under constant 
strain in the thought of his perilous situation. In the 
circumstances Eva rather than her mother became her 
father’s confidant and chief reliance in the business of 
the day. She was engaged to be married to John Son- 
tag. The two men were, to her, the two greatest men 
in the world. As she saw it, the world was hounding 
its two most worthy citizens to the deaths of martyrs. 
Whatever they asked of her, she was ready and eager 
to attempt. 

Many a hazardous trip had she already taken on 
horseback into the mountains, carrying supplies and in- 
formation to the fugitives, dodging officers and hired 
manhunters on the trails. She had proved her loyalty, 
intelligence, and reliability. What more natural than 
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that she should be apprised of the plot vaguely under 
way to deliver George Sontag from prison? She may or 
may not have been. In any event, she can hardly be 
harshly criticized for the small part which she was soon 
to play in the drama. 

Some time after the return of Evans and Sontag to 
the mountains they again met the messenger who had 
visited George Sontag at the prison. He told them 
that George had enlisted the aid of several life convicts 
employed in the quarry, and had developed a plan to 
get in the guns, if they could be supplied. A convict 
named Fredericks, who was soon to be released on 
termination of his sentence had been taken into their 
confidence, and details of the plan to smuggle the 
weapons past the guards had been perfected. 

The tale of three dead men reveals just how perfect 
this detail of the plot was. 

Fredericks was released on the date fixed. Soon 
afterward he drifted casually into Visalia, and stopped 
as a tramp at the Evans house to ask for food. There 
he recognized Eva from descriptions which had been 
given him, and immediately identified himself. His 
problem was to get the guns. With the arrangements 
which had been made to smuggle them past the 
prison guards, there could be no difficulty there. But 
he did not have money to buy guns or ammunition, and 
probably would meet with some difficulty in getting 
them if he had the money. He appealed to Eva for 
help. 

The girl was doubtful of the wisdom of the plan of 
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the prison delivery. She protested that it would mean 
' certain death to a number of innocent men. It seemed 
doubtful of success even at such cost of human life. 
Also, it was as difficult for her to obtain guns and am- 
munition as it was for Fredericks. 

The messenger assured her that she need have no 
fear. It was planned not to do any shooting whatever. 
The guns were to be used primarily for moral suasion, 
and only as a last resort would they actually be turned 
upon the guards. The scheme was to have a huge con- 
vict named Dalton seize the captain of the guard in the 
quarry, and use him as a shield to cover the retreat 
of the convicts in the plot. The girl yielded, though 
with considerable skepticism, to this argument. Still 
she had no guns. But she did have an idea. 

Si Loveren’s saloon on Main Street, in Visalia was 
the rendezvous of a group of toughs and loafers of the 
community who had hired themselves out as manhunt- 
ers in the pursuit of Evans and Sontag. These young 
toughs did most of their manhunting across the bar 
and pool tables. From time to time they went out and 
hunted on various tips, and returned to drink up their 
wages. All were adequately supplied with guns and 
ammunition. Eva had discovered that during their 
drinking bouts they left their guns stacked in a small 
room behind the saloon. Here then was not only a 
supply of the needed weapons, but an opportunity to 
play a joke of poetic justice upon the hired killers 
who were hounding her father. She gave the facts to 
Fredericks. It was up to him to get the guns. 
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Waiting until a night’s revelry had left most of the 
hunters in drunken sleep on the tables and floor, Fred- 
ericks burglarized the place and brought the necessary 
weapons back to the Evans home. There Eva helped 
him conceal them in a roll of old blankets such as may 
still be seen upon the backs of “blanket stiffs” tramping 
from job to job or from petty crime to crime in Cali- 
fornia to-day. Carrying this emblem of his class, 
Fredericks then beat his way back to Folsom. The 
scheme for smuggling the weapons into the prison 
quarry worked smoothly. 

But in the meantime a hint had come to Warden 
Aull of the penitentiary that trouble was being hatched 
among the prisoners. Convicts are not the only ones 
who enjoy the advantages of the underground tele- 
graph in a great prison. A tip reached the warden that 
Evans and John Sontag were to try a prison delivery 
for George. Whether that tip came from the facts 
recited or was merely the invention of some person who 
believed the time was ripe to revive interest in the 
outlaws, will remain a question. Whatever informa- 
tion was given the warden must have been very vague, 
for the pistols and rifles and cartridges for the convicts 
were smuggled successfully into the quarry and con- 
cealed among the rocks. 

The warden, however, had accepted the tip for what- 
ever it might be worth, and had specially armed the 
guards and warned them to be on the strictest watch 
for trouble. With the stage so set, the denouement 
was still slow in coming. The winter had melted into 
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spring, and spring had warmed into early summer be- 
fore the chalkmark which had been arranged as a sign 
that the arms were in their appointed place appeared 
on a water tank visible from the quarry. 

Chris Evans and John Sontag had abandoned their 
winter camp, and were seen again upon the trails, 
and even in Visalia, before the blow was struck. And 
they were still inseparable, friendly, determined. So 
far as they were concerned the plot had already proved 
a success. It had accomplished Evans’ purpose of 
getting him through the winter on good terms with 
Sontag. 

And then came the battle. 

At half past three o’clock on the afternoon of June 
27, 1893, the convicts in the upper quarry of the prison, 
near the headgate of the big dam, were busily and sul- 
lenly engaged in making little ones out of big ones. 
Suddenly one of the men, straightening his back after 
a blow with the sledge, came up with a revolver in 
his hand. 

Frank Briare, a lieutenant of the guard, was stand- 
ing almost beside him. Before the officer could realize 
what had happened, the muzzle of the gun pressed into 
the back of his neck, and he was warned to drop his 
own weapon. The man with the revolver was a mur- 
derer, in for life. Briare knew him for the desperate 
man he was. There was no room for argument. Briare 
dropped his rifle, and a convict picked it up with a 
familiar hand. George Sontag produced another 
weapon out of thin air. Russell Williams, or Frank 
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Williams, another lifer, also materialized a gun. That 
made four armed men among the group of convicts. 
Two had revolvers, and two had rifles. 

The other convicts in the quarry paused in their 
labor as they saw the situation. The clink of sledges 
on rocks and drills gave way to a silence so sudden that 
it seemed to shout of impending violence. Before the 
more distant guards fully realized the situation, the 
armed convicts and several others who had elected to 
side with them, ran Briare up the hill, with a gun at his 
head. 

The main group of the mutineers ran ahead, keeping 
the disarmed guard between them and the other guards, 
just as Fredericks had told Eva Evans they would do. 
Only one man was fully exposed. He was the one who 
covered the guard. And a shot at him stood an even 
chance of killing the guard also. The chance of pick- 
ing off a man of the group beyond without at least 
wounding the disarmed guard was extremely small. 
The killers and potential killers in stripes had almost 
reached the top of the steep slope when either Briare 
or the convict behind him with the pistol stepped on 
a loose stone. The two men fell together, and rolled 
to the bottom of the slope. 

With their shield thus suddenly removed, the con- 
victs were an easy mark. No one realized it better than 
they, and they threw themselves down instantly behind 
a pile of broken rock high up in the quarry. So far not 
a shot had been fired. Up to the moment of the 
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treacherous stone under foot the affair had gone pre- 
cisely as planned. 

The whole procedure had occupied less than a min- 
ute, but in that minute the entire orderly life of the 
prison had been altered. From a place of quiet disci- 
pline and deadening monotony it had suddenly changed 
into a place of murderous mutiny and mad excitement. 
Men who for years had labored sullenly and silently, 
seldom lifting their voices and never their hands, now 
had an opportunity to maim and kill the keepers whom 
they hated. With this opportunity came a faint hope 
of escape to the freedom of the old life which they had 
sacrificed by other crimes. 

The striped gang in the lower quarry and prison yard 
had instantly and instinctively chosen sides. The great 
majority, molded into submission by the discipline of 
the prison, moved away from the mutineers at the 
shouted command of guards in the yard and on the 
towers, marched into the inner prison and were locked 
in their cells. Others, as eager for escape as the mu- 
tineers, but with less of the courage of their convic- 
tions, hid in sheltered nooks between the rocks to 
await the outcome of the battle, and then to join 
the side of the victors. 

A rifle spoke from a guard on a watch tower. The 
man who had rolled down the slope with Lieutenant 
Briare and who was just starting to his feet, collapsed 
again and then crawled behind a rock. Another rifle 
sounded and a splinter of rock snarled away from 
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the impromptu barricade of the mutineers at the top 
of the quarry. A volley from the convicts answered. 
Bullets whistled around the ears of guards on prison 
towers and in the yard. Convicts who had lifted their 
heads from places of safety in the quarry ducked them 
hastily. The guards dropped, taking advantage of any 
cover, and sprayed bullets upon the strongpoint of 
the mutineers. 

Revolvers and rifles answered again. But either 
the convicts were bad shots or the guards by this time 
had found adequate shelter. No one fell within sight. 
Bullets literally poured into the rock pile behind which 
George Sontag, Russell Williams, Ben (Hy) Wilson, 
A. Dalton, and Charles Abbott were crouching. Loose 
stones make a poor barrier against gun fire. A bullet, 
glancing, battered by its impact, whirling end for end 
perhaps, is a much more dangerous missile than the 
same bullet coming straight from the rifle. The wound 
it makes is an ugly wound. Even the shattering of a 
shoulder or thigh by such a ricochetting bullet may 
prove fatal. Chips from the rocks also are as danger- 
ous as the bullets. 

The fighting convicts were grouped, and their rocky 
shelter offered a fair mark to guards in all directions. 
Most of the guards were safely out of sight of the 
mutineers. There was little for the convicts to do 
but wait for the sound and the puff of smoke from a 
rifle, and then fire at that vague mark. So, raising 
himself a little from cover to answer one such shot, 
Williams, serving a life sentence, suddenly completed 
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his term. As he dropped back dead among his fel- 
lows with a bullet through his head, a splinter of stone 
gashed the side of Ben Wilson. The second convict, 
discretion shattered by the pain, lifted himself enough 
to seek a mark, and another bullet marked him out of 
the contest. 

Thomas Schill, one of the prisoners who had hidden 
within sight of the barricade, willing to declare himself 
with either side which proved the winner, suddenly de- 
cided that the place was too hot for him. In his hurry 
he had chosen a nook which proved to be almost in the 
line of heaviest fire. Chips of rock and ricochetting 
bullets were searching the ground all around him. 
One had creased his shoulder. He saw Williams and 
Wilson fall, and decided that even life in the peniten- 
tiary was preferable to the probability of immediate 
hell. He started to crawl toward the guards to sur- 
render. A bullet struck him, whether from the convicts’ 
guns or the guards’ could not be determined. He rolled 
into a hollow and lay still. 

Only George Sontag, Abbott and Dalton were now 
shooting from the barricade. A glancing bullet tore 
through Sontag’s leg, shattering the bone. But Sontag 
was not a quitter. He continued to fire, though more 
wildly. Joseph Duffy, another of the prisoners who 
had hidden out to join the victors, screamed, half arose 
from his hiding place, and fell back. 

The guards were closing in. Two bullets felled 
Dalton. His five years sentence had changed to death. 
Sontag and Abbott alone held the fort. And now 
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Abbott was wounded by a shot through the shoulder. 
So far the mutineers had not seen a guard fall to their 
aim. Each time they lifted their beads to sight at a 
transient target, a volley of bullets splattered and 
shattered the stones about them and whined the death 
message in their ears. 

Another bullet crashed through Sontag’s body, and 
his last shot was fired. Abbott, wounded and alone, 
was left to hold the fort. He looked at the three dead 
and one wounded man beside him, and tore a piece 
from a dead man’s shirt and hoisted it on the barrel 
of his rifle. Then he stood up, tottering, in the shallow 
pit. The battle was over. Warden Aull, Captain 
Murphy and the guards advanced, disarmed Abbott 
and Sontag, and took count. 

Williams, Wilson and Dalton were dead. George 
Sontag and Abbott were desperately wounded. Thomas 
Schill and Joseph Duffy, the hiding convicts who had 
been accidentally shot, were less seriously wounded. 
Not one of the prison staff had been so much as nicked 
by a bullet. Briare was bruised by his fall down the 
hill. That was all. 

The prison break was a failure. Intelligent men 
would have known before it started that it must be. 
But most criminals are not intelligent men, especially 
when they have grown desperate. 

The wild scheme popularly attributed to Chris Evans 
in his snowbound camp in the Sierras months before 
had accomplished its initial purpose at the cost of 
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three lives. It had given the outlaws an interest and a 
job which had kept them at peace with each other 
during the winter. But even so it was to have a reac- 
tion which more than canceled its value in that respect. 

A few weeks later George Sontag, slowly convalescing 
in the prison hospital, broken and weakened by his 
wounds, his nerve destroyed, willing to do anything to 
gain gentler care and greater consideration, probably 
inspired even by a hope of parole, summoned Warden 
Aull and announced that he had a confession to make. 
He asked that J. B. Wright, division superintendent of 
the Southern Pacific, and J. B. Hume, the detective, be 
brought in. He said he would confess to them but 
not to Will Smith, the railroad detective who had 
caused his arrest and started the flight of Chris Evans 
and John Sontag by his bungling of the case at the 
Evans home in Visalia. 

Warden Aull notified Wright and Hume, and the 
three men sat by George Sontag’s cot while he told a 
new tale of the Collis, Ceres, Goshen and Pixley rob- 
beries. 

In May, 1891, said George, he was living in Man- 
kato, Minnesota, when his brother John came home 
for a visit. They fished and hunted a bit together. 
John soon became confidential and told how he and a 
man named Chris Evans had held up and robbed 
Southern Pacific Railroad trains at Pixley and Goshen, 
in the San Joaquin Valley. John explained that almost 
every one out there hated the railroad, and most of 
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them were glad to see it attacked and would do nothing 
to help the officers run down the robbers. 

Together George and John planned the Ceres rob- 
bery, and John returned to California to arrange the 
details, with the understanding that George should 
meet him. George, however, did not go, and the rob- 
bery was attempted with the aid of Evans, and failed. 
Then, according to the confession, John came again to 
Minnesota and prevailed upon him to help rob a train 
at Western Union Junction, near Chicago, in Novem- 
ber, 1891. They got $4,800 from that holdup, he said, 
and if John had not been in such a hurry would have 
gotten $100,000. 

The next spring, he continued, he came with John 
to California and was introduced to Chris Evans in 
Visalia. He returned to Minnesota after a short time 
and was followed by Evans. Together they attempted 
to rob a train at Kasota, but obtained nothing and went 
back again to California. It was then, he said, that 
the Collis robbery was planned. 

John Sontag, Chris Evans and himself all had a 
hand in that, he said. The details of his story were 
quite similar to the tale as already told in an early 
chapter. John waited near the schoolhouse with a 
team, while George and Chris boarded the train at 
Collis and stopped it near the point of escape. This 
arrangement was considered safer because of John’s 
limp, which might lead to his identification if he actu- 
ally appeared in the holdup. After the robbery George 
boarded the train and returned to Visalia, while Evans 
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and John drove home with the team. Evans and John 
committed the Pixley, Goshen and Ceres robberies 
without his help, he insisted. 

This tale was so exactly in line with the theories 
which had been made public by railroad and express 
detectives that it was accepted and given much pub- 
licity by them as vindication of their charges. And 
with the story off his mind, and either off or on his 
conscience, George proceeded to get well in the hope 
of eventual parole or commutation of sentence. For 
more than a year he dragged himself about on crutches, 
and never again was able to walk without a pronounced 
limp. 

But in the meantime spring and summer had re- 
turned to the mountains, and interest in the outlaws 
had revived with the possibility of their capture. The 
bandits appeared in the spring as suddenly as they 
had disappeared in the autumn, and this time with guns 
leveled at the driver of the Sequoia stage, which plied 
between Visalia and the Sequoia Mills, in the low 
Sierras. 
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HOME, AND AWAY AGAIN 


WILL SMITH, the railroad detective who would be the 
villain of this narrative if Evans and the Sontags could 
be classed as heroes, had planned on that day, April 
29, 1893, to take the stage from Visalia to Sequoia 
Mills to resume the manhunt. It is an illuminating 
sidelight on the outlaws’ sources of information and 
contacts with the outside world to find that they knew 
of this plan of the officer whom they hated above all 
others. 

A little after two o’clock in the afternoon, the stage, 
with Tom Cook on the driver’s box, was pulling slowly 
up a narrow grade a mile and a half beyond Camp 
Badger when the outlaws, heavily armed but not 
masked, stepped out of the brush on the lower side of 
the road and leveled their guns at the driver. Cook had 
known both men well in Visalia, and recognized them 
instantly, even through their unkempt beards. He did 
not require a second command to stop. He brought the 
horses to a halt, and shoved on the brake without a 
word. 

“Stay where you are, Tom,” said Sontag, quietly. 
“Youre all right. You needn’t get down.” 

Cook nodded. “Fair enough; I’ll be good,” he said. 
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Four passengers, all men, were in the stage. They 
were ordered out and lined up in the road by Sontag, 
while Evans stood with his gun near the lead horses, 
keeping a watchful eye on the whole scene. As the 
passengers faced the leveled guns the outlaws looked 
them over, and cursed. Will Smith was not among 
them. An hour before the departure of the stage from 
Visalia he had changed his plans and boarded a train 
for San Francisco to consult his office about details of 
the hunt. 

“Where’s Smith, Tom?” Sontag demanded. 

“Don’t know, John,” said the stage driver. “Guess 
he canceled his seat at the last minute. I had five 
passengers booked, and only these four showed up.” 

“Look ’em over anyway, John,” said Evans from 
his place in the road ahead. 

“Tf you fellows are working men you have nothing to 
be afraid of,” said Sontag, turning back to the line. 
“Tf you are blood hunters you will lie here in the road 
very soon.” 

It was only slightly reassuring, and the men trembled 
as they submitted to search. None was armed. That 
was quickly determined. Then Sontag made each man 
turn out his pockets. What little cash they had, 
pocket knives and tobacco were returned immediately. 
Letters, cards and so forth were examined critically and 
then returned. 

“All right; get back in the stage. You won’t be 
hurt,” said Sontag as he finished his task. “We're 
only looking for officers; for those $10,000 blood money 
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men. We never robbed a person of a cent, and never 
robbed a train.” 

By this time the victims were at ease. After all, 
these desperadoes before them seemed like human be- 
ings. 

“Why don’t you get out of this country and go to 
Mexico?” one asked. 

“We don’t have to leave, and don’t want to,” said 
Sontag. “We are not done with this country yet. We 
have plenty to eat, and suffer for nothing. We haven’t 
a cent and don’t need a cent. We'll stay a while yet. 
Now be on your way.” 

The long whip cracked, and the stage moved on. The 
outlaws vanished into the brush. Will Smith lighted a 
cigar in the smoker of the northbound train. Except 
for that chance change of plan at the eleventh hour, 
he would doubtless have been dead at the moment. 

The news of the holdup of the stage and the Robin 
Hood attitude of the bandits swept the valley with a 
new wave of interest. It was fanned to flame a few 
days later when children on their way home from 
school in Visalia saw two roughly clad and bearded 
men drive up to the Evans place, put their horse in the 
barn and enter the house. Months of constant tension, 
and the publication of column after column of thrilling 
fact and fancy in the newspapers had made the chil- 
dren of the valley as keen for news and comment 
on the desperadoes as were their parents. At every 
ranch and vineyard gate throughout the valley little 
boys in overalls and girls in calico or gingham waited 
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eagerly evening after evening for a carrier with the 
Expositor, the Delta, the Herald, the Examiner, or some 
other paper with its latest news of the hunt. 

So these Visalia children were thrilled with a delicious 
terror when they saw the outlaws. Some dashed home 
with the news. Others ran back to the school to tell 
their teacher. The sheriff’s office was promptly noti- 
fied, and Sheriff Kay posted a guard about the district 
and arranged a system of signals to tell the direction 
the bandits would take in departing. Apparently 
there was no thought of attacking the house. The 
deadly lesson of Young’s cabin was still fresh in mind. 

The guards were armed with shotguns, Winchester 
rifles, and pistols, and posted at a distance from the 
house on every road leading from town. Others, 
equipped not only with guns but with flares to be used 
as signals, took their places in hiding within sight of 
the house and barn. The outlaws did not appear. 
Darkness fell. Lights sprang up in the Evans home, 
but shades were carefully drawn, and only a passing 
shadow now and then kept the watchers on the alert. 
Nine o’clock came; ten o’clock, and still no sign of a 
move from the house. Eleven o’clock, and still the 
watchers waited. 

Then the light in the kitchen disappeared. Watchers 
on that side of the house, who covered the path to the 
barn with their guns, shifted nervously and tightened 
their grip on their weapons. Still there was no sign of 
any attempt to escape. The guards stirred again, and 
sagged with disappointment. Then came a faint noise 
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from the barn. No one had been seen to go from the 
house to the outbuilding in the darkness, but a horse 
was heard to move. There was a slap as of harness 
thrown upon a horse’s back; then the creak of a 
wheel. Still nothing could be seen. 

Suddenly there was a shout, the cut of a whip, and 
the sound of galloping hoofs and protesting wheels. 
The outlaws were out and away under the very noses 
of the guards. A flare went up as the rig turned on 
one wheel from the barnyard into the road. Guards 
sprang into position with cocked guns. But before 
the cart and its two crouching figures could be dis- 
tinguished in the darkness the sound of flight dimin- 
ished to a dull thudding of hoofs in soft ground. 
The fugitives had turned across a field to a by-road, 
and were safely away. A burst of gun flashes from 
the guards marked their direction, but too late. Bul- 
lets pattered softly in the road behind and beside them, 
but they did not even take the trouble to reply. Once 
more the outlaws had outwitted the officers at the 
Evans home. 

From that time on, according to Eva Evans, the 
family’s comings and goings were made miserable by 
the surveillance of guards constantly about the place. 

“Tt was a soft job for the bums around the town,” she 
says. “They could get a day’s pay from the sheriff’s 
office for a day or a night of doing nothing. It got so 
we couldn’t step out of the door without stumbling 
over some would-be officer hiding near by with a gun. 
Many’s the time I’ve kicked them up myself at night, 
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and seen them run like rabbits. I’m fond of the out- 
door nights. It has been a habit since childhood to get 
out in the darkness under the stars and walk around. 
And summer nights in the San Joaquin are beautiful. 
But these fellows almost ruined them. Usually they 
were drunk and half asleep, lying in the weeds or the 
garden, or beside a fence, and when I’d happen onto 
one, as often as not he’d just come to life enough to 
decide it must be my father or John coming home, and 
he’d let out a yell and run like a shot. It would have 
been funny if it hadn’t been such a nuisance.” 

But the guards about the house did not cramp the 
activity of the outlaws. A few days after their latest 
escape from Visalia the two men appeared casually at 
Sequoia Mills, invited themselves to dinner with the 
lumberjacks, and talked with much amusement of their 
escape from the guards. After the noon meal they wan- 
dered about the mill, watched the handling of the huge 
logs from forest to pond, chatted with sawyers and 
others, and visited generally throughout the place dur- 
ing the afternoon. Except for the weapons which never 
left their hands they would hardly have been distin- 
guishable from any of the hard men of the place. 
Among these men they had no enemies. In that en- 
vironment they were almost heroes. At sunset they 
waved a friendly good-by and disappeared on a trail 
toward Camp Badger. 

Then a letter, written by Evans to his wife, was 
printed in the Fresno Expositor. It is reproduced here 
verbatim for its light on the character of the desper- 
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ado, and upon the officers, professional and amateur, 
engaged in the task of tracking him down: 


“Fort Defiance, Sampson’s Flat 


“Dear Wife and Babies. — 

“T have a chance to-day to send you word to let 
you know how we are doing. 

“We had a little fun the other day with a couple 
of those so-called quail hunters. We were out quail 
hunting too and while out a fog came up. We spied 
some quail. I fired and killed one. Those fellows 
were just below us and the shot went toward them. 
They shouted—but at the same time Mr. Sontag 
fired and killed another one. They shouted again 
and John said: “We'll get them fellows yet if they 
are blood-money hunters. 

“The fog lifted, and the way them fellows run, 
you could have eaten dinner off their coat tails. 

“One of these days, those quail hunters will make 
the acquaintance of the Buzzards, as we are thor- 
oughly posted in regard to every stranger. 

“We have warned those who are our friends on the 
quiet to keep out of the woods as we don’t want to 
shoot innocent people. They have a new fad now, 
pretending to survey land. Their work is so coarse 
that if they told it to a mule he would kick their 
brains out. 

“We go where we please, and not one of the de- 
tectives will enter the house of any man that he 
knows to be friendly to us. Young’s cabin is photo- 
graphed on their minds. 

“Well, my darling, how have you and the babies 
been since I kissed you good-byr You must have 
felt very lonely at times, after our happy life together 
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for eighteen years. Well, love, we will have happy 
times yet in spite of friends Thacker and Cunning- 
ham. Kiss the babies for papa, and dozens to you. 
“Your loving husband, 
“Curis Evans.” 


The “friends Thacker and Cunningham” mentioned 
were Detective Thacker, who helped to uncover the 
bags of Peruvian coin alleged to have been found at the 
Evans home, and Sheriff Cunningham of Stanislaus 
County, whom Evans believed to have been his enemy 
since the Ceres robbery. 

Publication of this letter produced a new wave of 
sentiment in favor eí the outlaws. The “sob sister” 
school of journalism had not then risen to the point 
which softens juries and communities to the futile, 
quivering slush of to-day, but the public was of about 
its present consistency. All it needed was to be pre- 
sented with the picture of a loved and lonely wife and 
babies suffering for the care of a fond brave father 
torn ruthlessly from the fireside, to go into rhapsodies 
of sickening sentimentality. From the day of that 
letter the manhunt was rendered more difficult and 
dangerous than ever. 

So evident was the change of popular sentiment that 
the friends of the Evans family decided it must be 
used to advantage. The big family in the little house 
in Visalia was in serious need. The breadwinner had 
been a fugitive from the law for almost a year. Neigh- 
bors had helped them in every way possible, and Mrs. 
Evans had even taken in washing to buy food for the 
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babies, but they were in serious straits. Some one sug- 
gested secretly to Mrs. Evans that she should go into 
the mountains, meet Chris, and arrange for an inter- 
view between him and Joaquin Miller, then near the 
height of his fame as “the poet of the Sierras.” Some 
money, it was believed, could be turned from such an 
interview. The journalism of the day, even if it had 
not reached the point of emotional appeal to which it 
later attained, was none the less eager, alive and 
progressive, according to its lights. Mrs. Evans dis- 
appeared from her home. 

Perhaps it was that projected meeting or perhaps it 
was something else which drew Chris Evans and John 
Sontag from their place of comparative safety among 
their friends in the Sampson’s Flat region, some ten 
miles south to Slick Rock Canyon, west of Camp 
Badger, and near the mountain road to General Grant 
Park. Perhaps they did not make the trip at all. 
There are two stories concerning the shooting at the 
time. Both will be given here, and again the reader 
may take his choice. 

J. S. Black, a United States deputy marshal from 
San Diego, and Tom Burns, a detective, had been 
making their headquarters in a cabin near Camp 
Badger for four months, lying in wait for the fugitives. 
Evans had not boasted idly in his letter to his wife that 
he knew all about the movements of the many man- 
hunters in the mountains. He had full information as 
to the headquarters and purposes of Black and Burns. 
Black had a reputation in Texas and Missouri as a 
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bandit catcher. This also was known to Evans and 
Sontag. Threats had been exchanged between the offi- 
cers and the outlaws. Tom East, a mountain rancher, 
had warned Black that Evans and Sontag had told him 
they would “get” the federal deputy if he did not 
leave the country. 

With the stage thus set, Black and Burns returned 
to their cabin one evening in the early summer from 
Camp Badger where they had gone for supplies and re- 
mained to gossip until after dark. Having put up their 
horses, they strolled chatting to the door. As Black 
lifted the latch and swung back the door he heard a 
sound in the darkness of the room. He leaped back 
instantly, but the interior of the cabin blazed with 
gunshots, and Black fell with a bullet through one 
thigh. 

Reporting the incident later, Burns said the fusillade 
from within the cabin, answered by Black’s revolver, 
was so rapid as to resemble the explosions of a string 
of firecrackers. As Black fell, according to Burns’ 
story, he shouted: “You dirty cuss; you're too cowardly 
to give a man a chance for his life.” But the taunt 
failed to bring any one into the open. Instead, there 
was a crash as some one leaped through a rear win- 
dow and fled across the clearing to shelter. 

The wounded marshal crawled with his shattered 
leg into the cabin, obtained his Winchester, and drag- 
ging himself up to the window sent half a dozen bullets 
speeding into the darkness. There was no evidence 
that one of the bullets found its mark. 
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Burns hurried back to Camp Badger, obtained a 
wagon and driver, and picked up the wounded deputy. 
They drove all night over the poor mountain road, and 
reached Visalia about six o’clock in the morning. 
Black was in a high fever, delirious, and raging against 
the outlaws. Under careful medical attention and 
nursing he eventually recovered, but was out of the 
manhunt for good. 

That was the story as narrated by Black and Burns. 
There is no doubt that it is true as far as it narrates the 
shooting of Black from within the darkness of his own 
cabin. There is much doubt that the shooting was 
done by Evans and Sontag. Evans later disclaimed all 
knowledge of the shooting, and even offered an alibi. 

Eva Evans has told the other version. According to 
her, Deputy Marshal Black had a way with women. 
There were a number of women, wives of mill workers 
and lumberjacks, living in the Camp Badger settle- 
ment. These women were often left alone when their 
husbands were at work in the timber or at the mills. 
Rumors circulated concerning an affair between one 
of these women and the officer. The gossip came to the 
ears of the husband. According to Evans’ daughter it 
was this enraged husband, and not her father, who 
waited in the darkness of Black’s cabin to shoot him 
down, and who did shoot him down and escape without 
disclosing his identity. 

A few days later, June 7, 1893, the outlaws again 
took their lives in their hands, thrusting aside all rules 
as to a quarry’s part in a chase, by returning to Visalia 
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for another visit with the Evans family. Probably 
their very daring, and the unexpectedness of their 
visits accounted for the safety with which they were 
made. While a hundred men were again combing the 
mountains for the fugitives after the shooting of Black, 
very few officers were left in the valley towns. 

Evans and Sontag drove into the Evans barn about 
midnight, put up their horse, and made their way to 
the house without being seen. It was noon the next 
day before a rumor spread through the town that the 
outlaws were there. When this rumor came to Sheriff 
Kay, he organized a volunteer posse, and again sur- 
rounded the place. Shouting from a place of safety, 
an officer brought Mrs. Evans to the door, and de- 
manded that her husband surrender. 

Mrs. Evans denied that he was there, and invited 
the deputies to search. They hesitated, but when Mrs. 
Evans offered to shield them from any possible bullet, 
they entered and found the house unoccupied except 
for Mrs. Evans and the children. There was, how- 
ever, evidence that both Chris and John had spent the 
night and morning in the house. Chris himself denied 
that he was in Visalia on the night mentioned, though 
admitting that he had been there on a number of 
nights not mentioned. Public opinion, however, was 
convinced that he had again defied and thwarted the 
officers. Sentiment both for and against the outlaws 
was given new stimulus. 

Those who were friendly to the men who had caused 
such trouble and expense to the hated railroad were 
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frankly jubilant, and did not hesitate to deride the de- 
tectives. Those who looked upon the fugitives as ban- 
dits and killers, disgracing the fair name of the San 
Joaquin, were louder than ever in their demands for 
capture at any cost. 

So the stage was set for the next highlight of the 
melodrama, the most spectacular of all the armed 
clashes between the outlaws and the law—the battle at 
Stone Corral. Perhaps never in history has there been 
a battle revealing such tremendous physical stamina 
on the part of two men. 


IQI 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BATTLE OF STONE CORRAL 


A wire from Detective Thacker, after the shooting of 
United States Marshal Black near Camp Badger, had 
brought United States Marshal George E. Gard again 
into the manhunt. Marshal Gard was operating under 
a warrant for the arrest of Evans and Sontag on a 
charge of destroying federal postal property in the rob- 
bery at Collis. He recruited several deputies, added a 
number of local officers to his posse and headed into the 
mountains. 

Chief among Gard’s assistants were Hi. Rapelje, a 
deputy sheriff of Fresno County, Fred Jackson, an offi- 
cer recently from Nevada, and Tom Burns, who had 
been with Black when the latter was shot. This group 
tramped the mountain trails for several days without 
a sign of the quarry. It was hard and dangerous 
work. Saturday night found the manhunters worn 
almost to exhaustion. Finding a vacant cabin on what 
was known as the Widow Baker’s place, near a land- 
mark identified as Stone Corral, they decided to camp 
and rest there over Sunday. 

The house lay in a little cup in the hills, free of un- 
derbrush and almost free of trees. It commanded the 
area around it for hundreds of yards in every direction. 
No man could approach in daylight without being seen 
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and covered by guns long before he could come near 
enough to be dangerous. 

In this safe and isolated retreat the posse cooked 
supper and bedded down for the night. The morning 
came cold and clear. The group ate hugely of bacon, 
flapjacks and coffee, and turned to sleep again, with 
one man on watch. All day they napped and smoked 
and cooked and ate and rested. Early in the evening, 
while the other possemen were again sleeping, Rapelje 
caught sight of two figures approaching across the open 
meadow. He quickly roused the officers, and each man 
seized his Winchester and stood to a window. It was 
just past sunset and the light was clear. When the 
newcomers were within a hundred yards of the cabin, 
they were definitely identified as Evans and Sontag. 
The situation, as Marshal Gard later pointed out, was 
exactly the reverse of that at Young’s cabin, where the 
posse had walked unsuspectingly in upon the outlaws, 
sheltered by the house. Now it was the posse which 
was sheltered, while the outlaws walked briskly toward 
the guns. 

But the judgment or discretion of the posse was not 
as good as that of the outlaws had been. Almost as 
soon as the identity of the approaching men was estab- 
lished, Jackson drew a bead on Evans with his rifle, and 
fired. If he had waited one minute, both the outlaws 
would have come within pointblank range, and could 
have been captured without question, or killed in- 
stantly in their tracks if they resisted. Jackson was 
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soon to pay heavily for his eagerness and weakness of 
judgment. 

Evans dropped his rifle at the shot, threw up his 
hands, and fell, shouting so loudly that even the men 
in the cabin could hear: “John, I’m gone up.” 

But Evans was a tough specimen of mountaineering 
manhood if ever one lived. He was not so far gone as 
the shock, pain and surprise of the bullet had made 
him believe. Falling beside his rifle, with his left arm 
shattered and hanging in dripping bloody rags of flesh 
and bone from wrist to elbow, he was still able to seize 
his gun, and crawl with it behind a low pile of straw 
- and manure, perhaps seventy-five yards from the cabin. 
Sontag had already leaped behind the flimsy shelter 
and opened fire. Evans was able to join the battle. 
Bullets and buckshot poured into the little house 
through door, walls and window. Bullets and buckshot 
from the house sprayed the strawpile. Lead, smoke, 
and flying bits of straw filled the air. Then, for a 
moment, the firing ceased. 

Jackson, still eager, and still reckless, crawled out 
of the house to circle the strawpile in an effort to attack 
the desperadoes from the rear. He had gone perhaps 
fifty yards, worming his way through the grass and 
weeds, when a bullet from the outlaws shattered one 
ankle. It was the price of his first indiscretion. Had 
he held his first shot for one minute, the outlaws would 
never have been able to fire the shot which cost him 
his foot. But though indiscreet, Jackson was game to 
the core. Dragging his shattered ankle painfully, he 
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crawled on, circling slowly toward a point of vantage 
from which he could rake the strawpile with bullets 
from the rear. 

In the meantime the battle continued with occasional 
vicious bursts of bullets from the officers in the cabin, 
answered by other bursts from the outlaws. A bullet 
crashed through Sontag’s right arm, and he sank into 
the litter with a groan. Evans, a little distance away, 
asked if he were badly hurt. 

“My arm’s gone, Chris,” said Sontag. “I can still 
shoot with the left, but not so well.” 

He fired again to prove his statement, and a bullet 
from Rapelje, who had crawled out from the cabin on 
the trail of Jackson, answered. It crashed through the 
bandit’s right side. Again he collapsed. Evans, raising 
himself a little to look again at his partner, received a 
bullet across the small of the back which plowed a 
gash nine inches long, but missed the spine by a tiny 
fraction of an inch. Both outlaws were dangerously 
wounded, and weakening rapidly from loss of blood. 
The single bullet which had shattered Jackson’s ankle 
was the only shot which the outlaws had registered. 

Their position was desperate. Sontag, bleeding pro- 
fusely from the wounds in his right arm and side, was 
almost out of the battle. He begged Evans for water, 
and between gasps of agony struggled to get his gun in 
position with his uninjured left arm. He fired again. 
The shot went wild. Again he called for water, and 
Evans crawled slowly through the weeds and straw to 
his side. 
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“I haven't any water, John,” he said. “Are you hit 
bad? Can you make a run for it?” 

“Ym through, Chris,’ said Sontag. A cough and a 
froth of blood on the lips proved the truth of his state- 
ment. “T can’t stand this, old pard. Shoot me through 
the head and let’s have it over with.” 

Evans raised himself a trifle to examine Sontag’s 
wounds. The watchful Rapelje, now in the weeds some 
distance from the cabin, aimed his Winchester carefully, 
and fired. Evans dropped back with another bullet 
hole, this time piercing his right arm. Rapelje fired 
again, with a shotgun. Three buckshot knocked out 
- Evans’ right eye, and the blood gushed over his face. 

“Tve got mine too now, John,” he groaned. 

Sontag cursed. “Blood hunters,” he raved. ‘‘Blood- 
money hunters.” 

Again he dragged his rifle painfully into position 
against the uninjured left shoulder and fired toward 
Rapelje. Again the shot went wild, and again Sontag 
collapsed and begged for water, and then pleaded with 
Evans to shoot him. Evans, dazed and blinded by the 
shot in the right eye, and bleeding from three other 
wounds, was unable to fire. His left arm was useless, 
and his right pierced. He could not aim. 

Another shot from an officer’s rifle cut through the 
straw and shattered Sontag’s right shoulder. The arm, 
already broken by a bullet lower down, now hung in 
bloody rags. A bubble of blood came to his lips with 
every breath. Weakening rapidly, and in utmost 
agony, the best he could do was to drag his gun up to 
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his uninjured left shoulder and fire vaguely, at long in- 
tervals. Evans could no longer shoot at all. 

Once more he refused Sontag’s plea for death, and 
crawled slowly away through the weeds. Neither man 
apparently thought for one moment of surrender. 
Even in the face of almost certain death they were still 
tough and courageous men, perhaps by this time with a 
touch of fanatical insanity brought on by their long 
months of hardship and what they considered persecu- 
tion. 

In the meantime, Jackson, crawling with shattered 
ankle toward a point where he hoped to end the battle 
in better style than he had begun it, with a single shot, 
collapsed from pain and loss of blood. Rapelje found 
him, only half conscious, in the weeds. It was then 
dusk. The firing had continued for almost an hour. 
Marshal Gard said later that more than 100 shots had 
been fired. 

As Rapelje tried to move the injured officer, a stoop- 
ing figure arose from the weeds perhaps fifty yards in 
the rear of the strawpile which had been the target of 
all the posse’s shots. It was Evans. Rapelje lifted 
himself to one knee and fired. Evans dropped a gun, 
but did not fall or falter. Rapelje arose and pursued, 
firing as he ran. The fugitive kept on, and vanished in 
the dark shadows at the edge of the clearing. 

Then the deputy returned to Jackson and carried 
him carefully to the cabin. One of the officers walked 
to the nearest mountain ranch, half a mile away, and 
returned with a wagon. As they lifted the wounded 
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Jackson into it, another shot sounded from the straw- 
pile. A bullet whistled over the heads of the group 
at the wagon. Probably it was only the darkness 
which saved them even then from the uncertain 
aim of Sontag. The shot was Sontag’s last, but two. 

Rapelje and Luke Hall took the wounded deputy to 
Visalia in the borrowed wagon. Marshal Gard re- 
mained for the night at the cabin with his rifle trained 
on the strawpile. Detective Burns spent the night at a 
cabin a mile away. There was no effort to rush the 
strawpile and finish the job with the capture of Sontag. 
He was known to have been wounded. His groans and 
- cries for water as darkness descended had made that 
evident. But no one knew how seriously he might be 
hurt. Two shots from the strawpile, one shortly after 
the wagon had pulled away, and one an hour later, 
proved that he was still alive. 

That was enough to be discouraging. The outlaws 
were held in great respect by the officers, both for their 
physical prowess and for their shrewd tactics. No one 
cared to take a chance. Evans was known to have 
escaped. Perhaps he might be hiding at the edge of 
the clearing to shoot down any one who ventured too 
plainly into the open. Perhaps Sontag himself might 
still have a bullet available for any one who approached. 
Discretion seemed the wiser course. Already these two 
men had killed three officers and wounded four others 
who were seeking their arrest. If they were guilty, as 
charged, of the Pixley, Goshen, Ceres and Collis rob- 
beries, they were guilty also of the killing of two other 
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men and.the wounding of three. They were not to be 
taken lightly. 

So Marshal Gard waited as patiently as possible for 
daylight to complete his present task, while one of the 
most amazing demonstrations of human physical stam- 
ina and nerve ever recorded in any true tale was being 
enacted on a six-mile stretch of mountain trails below 
him. That eight hours of gripping drama was enacted 
by one man alone, without a witness. But there is 
proof, absolute and unquestionable, that it was enacted. 
Once again Chris Evans was the actor. 

Let any vigorous man in his twenties or thirties, who 
was “rarin’ to go” on his second eighteen holes of golf 
on that bright cool afternoon which marked the close 
of the season last autumn, remember how comfortably 
or uncomfortably weary he was just before he reached 
the “nineteenth.” Then let him think how he might 
have felt if he had been ten years older and if instead 
of the springy lawn of the fairway he had made the 
thirty-six over rough, rocky and precipitous mountain 
trails. Then let him wonder how he would have felt 
if he had made that six miles of mountain going in utter 
darkness, with shifting stones under foot, with trees 
rising suddenly a foot in front of his sagging head to 
confront him and strike him, with trailing vines to 
trip and hurl him from the uncertain path, with hardly 
a mark that anything except a mountain lion could see 
to guide him. Then let him imagine, if he can, ac- 
complishing that feat while blood slushed in his broken 
shoes from a bullet gash across his back, one arm 
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dangling, sodden and dripping blood, with the other 
arm punctured by another bullet, and with the ghastly 
remains of one eye dangling on his cheek while the 
buckshot which had torn it from its socket still lay em- 
bedded within the skull. 

If one can imagine that, one may get some idea of 
the accomplishment of Chris Evans while Marshal 
Gard stood through the night with his gun leveled 
against John Sontag’s hiding place, and the two depu- 
ties took their wounded associate into Visalia. Rapelje 
and Hall reached the town with Jackson at midnight, 
and gave the alarm. George Witty, the deputy who 
had first been marked by the outlaws’ guns when he 
accompanied Will Smith to make the first arrest in 
Visalia ten months earlier, immediately organized an- 
other posse, and started for the mountains. 

Shortly before daylight they met Detective Burns, on 
the road a mile from Stone Corral. The mountain peo- 
ple had been aroused. With Burns were Jud Elwood, 
reputed to be the first discoverer of oil in the Bakers- 
field field, and William Stuck, Joe P. Carroll and Harry 
Stuart, volunteer possemen. The group advanced 
slowly and cautiously upon Stone Corral. So far as 
they knew, Evans might still be in the neighborhood, 
waiting to pick off a blood-money hunter. Sontag 
might still have an effective shot in his locker. 

At daybreak they met Marshal Gard in the Widow 
Baker’s cabin, and conferred. There was no sign of 
life from the strawpile. They decided at last to risk 
investigation. They surrounded the place and ap- 
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proached cautiously. Still all was quiet. With every 
gun leveled, they closed in. And there, partly cov- 
ered by the straw, as he had been left by Evans, a 
cocked revolver in his uninjured hand and two guns 
beside him, lay John Sontag, unconscious. So much 
had been accomplished. Ten months of manhunting 
had brought down one victim at a cost of three lives 
and the wounding of four. The posse was elated. 

A drink of whiskey was poured down the wounded 
outlaw’s throat, and he struggled back to conscious- 
ness. Then, bolstered up in the straw, he was photo- 
graphed with his captors by an amateur photographer 
with more sense of the dramatics than of the decencies 
of life and death. Half the manhunt was completed. 

But where was Evans? Sontag was beyond resist- 
ance. In addition to the bullet hole through the tip of 
one lung, the first hasty examination revealed the shat- 
tered shoulder, the broken right arm, and two bullet 
gashes with accompanying powder burns upon the head. 
After the second reviving drink he admitted that he had 
attempted suicide, but in his exhaustion and pain could 
not aim well enough with his left hand even to kill him- 
self. That accounted for the last two shots heard by 
Marshal Gard some time after dark. 

It seemed a feeble victory. And where was Evans? 

The posse hoisted the wounded bandit into a wagon, 
and took him to Visalia, where he was locked in jail. 
A surgeon was summoned. The bullet through the tip 
of one lung had passed completely through the body. 
The one in the shattered shoulder was found and re- 
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moved. ‘The broken arm and the broken shoulder 
were set. It seemed possible that John Sontag might, 
with care, be kept alive to pay his debt on the gallows. 
But there was grave doubt of it, and some of the hot- 
heads of the town suggested that they might better 
hang him at once, and make sure of it. An extra guard 
was placed around the jail to prevent this, and new 
posses were organized and sent into the mountains to 
continue the hunt for Evans. 

They found nothing except a trail of blood upon 
the grass and bushes through which he had made his 
way from the scene of the battle. Even these dis- 
appeared at a spot where he had apparently stopped to 
rest and bind up his wounds. The trail was lost again. 
It seemed that the long labor was to start once more. 

Then, at ten o’clock in the evening, a son of Widow 
Perkins, who owned a little mountain ranch in Wilcox 
Canyon, six miles from Stone Corral, appeared at 
Sheriff Kay’s office in Visalia. The sheriff was again 
on the hunt in the hills, but Under Sheriff Hall received 
the boy. Young Perkins, after attempting to make 
some arrangement concerning the reward, announced 
that Chris Evans was at the Perkins home, very badly 
wounded. 

The boy explained that he and his mother had found 
blood stains at the well in their yard that morning, and 
had traced them into the house and into a spare bed- 
room. There, he said, they found Evans in bed, with 
his wounds roughly bandaged. They gave the wounded 
man coffee and bandaged his hurts more carefully. 
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He then told them about the fight at Stone Corral, and 
explained that when he found neither he nor Sontag 
could shoot effectively any more he had covered John 
with straw, and crawled away and escaped himself. 
He had struggled along for eight hours in the darkness 
over the mountain trails to cover the six miles to the 
Perkins place. Not seeing any one there, he had 
washed his wounds at the well and tumbled into the 
first bed he could find. He was drained white by 
loss of blood, and so weak that he could not lift a hand 
to his face. 

Mrs. Perkins and her son had argued with him all 
day to submit to arrest, but he had refused, saying he 
would get well in a few days and leave the country. 
As night came on, however, and the pain and fever 
of his wounds increased, he weakened and at last sub- 
mitted with the stipulation that the reward for his cap- 
ture should be divided with his wife. With that under- 
standing, he said, he would let the officers take him 
without a fight. The Perkins boy had come immedi- 
ately to Visalia with the news. 

But in the meantime similar word had reached Sheriff 
Jay Scott of Fresno County, and Rapelje and another 
deputy set out for the Perkins house to make the cap- 
ture. In this incident probably more than any other 
the justice of the outlaws’ reference to the officers and 
detectives as blood-money hunters was demonstrated. 
The Perkins house was in Tulare County, but the 
Fresno County officers did not hesitate to descend upon 
the place. Rapelje himself complained later that he 
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was actually upon the front porch of the house when 
Hall and Hall’s deputy entered through a back door 
and made the arrest. Frank Byrd, a brother-in-law 
of Evans, entered the argument with the assertion that 
neither sheriff’s office should have the $5,000 cash re- 
ward for Evans’ capture, as Chris had sent young Per- 
kins to town with the express stipulation that Mrs. 
Evans should receive the reward. 

In any event, Under Sheriff Hall was the man who 
actually made the arrest. He walked into the room 
where Evans was lying with head and arms bandaged, 
and said: 

“You are under arrest, Chris; you are my prisoner.” 

“All right, Billy,” said Evans. 

“Have you a gun, Chris?” 

“Under the pillow, Billy.” 

Hall appropriated the revolver, and the two deputies 
carried the wounded man to their waiting wagon. It 
was four o’clock in the morning when they reached the 
Visalia jail with their prisoner. Although the early 
hour found most of the townspeople in bed and there 
was nothing like the demonstration which had marked 
the arrival of the wounded Sontag on the previous day, 
it still required four officers to keep the crowd from 
the jail door so that the prisoner could be carried in. 

The surgeon who examined him said that although 
his left wrist and forearm were badly shattered, a deep 
gash crossed his back, and his right eye was gone, 
Evans was less severely wounded than Sontag, and had 
a better chance for recovery. Loss of blood, and the ex- 
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haustion of his terrible journey through the moun- 
tains, were the most serious features of his condition. 
The diagnosis proved fairly accurate. He did recover, 
to more dramatic adventures, though his shattered arm 
was sacrificed. He himself, and his family, insisted 
to the day of his death that the arm could have been 
saved, but that the authorities believed he would be 
less dangerous without it. And for twenty years he 
carried in his brain the three buckshot which had de- 
stroyed his eye. Then, submitting to an operation in 
an effort to relieve the palsy which attacked him, for 
the first time he learned that he still carried the lead of 
the great battle. 

For the moment he was a wreck of a strong man, 
wounded and sick unto death. Mrs. Evans called at 
the jail half an hour after her husband had been brought 
in. Sheriff Kay induced her to postpone her visit until 
nine o’clock, as Chris was in the hands of the surgeon, 
and was extremely weak from pain, fever, and loss of 
blood. Promptly at nine the wife was on hand again. 
As she entered the room where he lay, Chris smiled 
weakly and greeted her: 

“How are you, Molly?” 

Mrs. Evans kissed his cheek, and burst into tears. 
Her husband turned a little on his side and closed 
his eyes. For fifteen minutes not a word was spoken. 
Then Evans inquired for the children, and drifted into 
a brief account of the fight where he was wounded. 

Later in the day Sheriff Scott of Fresno County 
served jury warrants on both the prisoners for train 
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robbery and the killing of Wilson and McGinnis at 
Young’s cabin. United States Marshal Gard consented 
to lay aside his federal warrant for the time being. It 
was announced that the prisoners would be removed to 
Fresno to stand trial as soon as they were able to 
travel. 

Talk of lynching again developed in Visalia among 
the men who had conducted the manhunt from the 
safety of the saloons, poolrooms and cigar stores. It 
came to nothing. 

The long manhunt seemed over. It was to be re- 
vived with dramatic suddenness before many months 
had passed, with a new figure taking the place of John 
Sontag beside Chris Evans, but in the meantime there 
was an abrupt relaxation of the tension which had held 
the valley under strain for almost a year. There was 
little left at the moment for the newspapers to tell an 
eager public. A San Francisco Examiner reporter in- 
terviewed the gravely wounded Sontag in the Visalia 
jail, and gave the world the story of the night at Stone 
Corral in Sontag’s own words. 


“I was lying all night on some loose litter and 
manure near the ranch, and the pain was awful,” 
he said. “I knew that I was done to death and that 
they would come back in the morning and kill me 
or take me to prison. I was suffering and praying 
for water, and then the cold came, and it was bitter 
cold. That made the pain worse. And there was 
the pain in the mind. It was awful to think, and 
there was no way to stop thinking. The night would 
be short and when the sun broke they would be 
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shooting at me again, and I could make no defense. 

“The cold grew more bitter and I knew that what 
I wanted to do must be done at once or my hand 
would be too weak to serve me. My right arm was 
absolutely powerless. I could not move it. The 
shoulder was shattered and that was what hurt 
most. But it was not the hurt that made any differ- 
ence—there was no more chance. 

“I got my revolver and put it to my temple to 
end it all, and fired. The ball only stunned me, you 
see. Presently I came to, and it was worse than 
before. I wanted water so badly that I cried out 
for it—cried out though I knew there was no one to 
answer except the hunters who had shot me down. 
But there are things you cannot bear. Thirst and 
fever are hard to suffer; and no one came with 
water. No one heard me, and I lay there in the 
cold, and burned up inside till they took me away.” 

Sontag denied any part in any train robbery. 
When told that every one thought him and Evans 
guilty of the Collis robbery because they fired on 
Will Smith and George Witty to avoid arrest at 
Evans’ home, Sontag said: 

“You know I once worked for the Southern Pa- 
cific, and some time ago I got seriously hurt in 
Fresno. I was sent to the company hospital in Sac- 
ramento, where I laid for some time, suffering a 
great deal. One day the doctor came and told me I 
was all right. I wasn’t, but a few days later they 
threw me out, still sick, and refused me an easier 
job with the company. They treated me as though I 
was asking them to make me a present of the road 
and rolling stock. Naturally I had no love for them 
and I didn’t hesitate to say so. They had no love 
for me either, and I knew it. When Will Smith, a 
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railroad detective, came to the house, Evans had 
told me he had no authority and probably would 
beat me up to force me to tell some story he wanted. 
I refused to let him get away with it, and when he 
reached for his gun I shot.” 


Then the Associated Press sent out the story of an 
interview between Will Smith and the two prisoners. 
In that story Evans said that the fight at his home 
when Smith and Witty went there to arrest him and 
Sontag, was started because Smith had addressed his 
daughter in an insulting manner. He said he had never 
_ robbed a train and did not fear arrest. 


“When we left the house the night Beaver was 
shot,” Evans said in this A.P. dispatch, “I saw most 
of the posse, but they were our friends and we did 
not wish to injure them. Some one sang out, ‘Who’s 
there?’ and then a number of shots were fired at us. 
We returned the fire and Beaver was shot. I thought 
it was Tom Cunningham. We went to the hills and 
camped in Dark Canyon for several days. 

“In the fight at Young’s cabin we were there 
getting dinner. Mainwaring came in and told us 
the posse was coming down the hill. There was only 
one way of egress from the cabin and it was a case 
of surrender or fight, and we fought. When the 
firing commenced Burke jumped over the fence and 
fired two shots and then ran down the hill. Smith 
put spurs to his horse and lost his arms in his at- 
tempt to escape. Warren Hill jumped off his horse 
and made for the brush. McGinnis and Wilson 
fought bravely, and I am sorry the former had to be 
killed, as we were acquaintances in Modesto. 
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“We have made our camps most of the time in the 
mountains and redwood canyons. We were not 
often at Sampson’s Flat, but occasionally we traveled 
back and forth to vary the monotony. I know 
nothing about the shooting of Black at Camp Badger. 
We did not hide in his cabin and waylay him. Some 
one else, some other enemy must have done it. 

“T have been in Visalia six times during the win- 
ter, and once since Sheriff Kay attempted the arrest 
on May 8th. Our last visit here was on May 22nd 
when we remained only fifteen minutes. 

“Sontag and I killed deer, and generally had a 
supply of venison. Flour and coffee comprised our 
larder. Yes, sometimes we were a little short. The 
story about us being seen in Fresno with snowshoes 
is a big joke. How could we subsist in a country 
where we had to use snowshoes? 

“I was born in Vermont, but my parents removed 
to Canada when I was very young. I am now forty- 
six years old, and have worked for the railroad 
company for years, overseeing Chinamen. I was 
not coming to the plains last Sunday to rob a train, 
but just to see my family and get fresh clothes. 

“People living in Visalia cannot believe, knowing 
me twenty years, that I would rob a train.” * 

* The reader who has followed the narrative this far may note 
some discrepancies between the brief recital offered by Evans and 
the more detailed account of the earlier story. The quotation 
from Evans above is cited exactly as it appeared in the Associated 
Press dispatches of the day, June 13, 1893. It is given for what 
it is worth as Evans’ account of his activities. The more de- 


tailed earlier accounts are the consensus of all the available rec- 
ords, supplemented by personal interviews with participants. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
ACTORS TAKE THEIR BOWS 


THE Southern Pacific Railroad, the Wells Fargo Ex- 
press Company, and the State of California relaxed 
with a great sigh of relief. The two outlaws who had 
led them all such a merry chase for ten months were 
in the hands of the law. There was nothing more to 
do but keep them there safely, without the lynching 
_ which was repeatedly threatened, and hope for their 
wounds to heal so that they might be tried with due 
formality and sent to the gallows with proper cere- 
mony. 

Train robbery was a capital offense in California. If 
they could not be convicted of that, there were the 
murders of Beaver, Wilson and McGinnis to be laid at 
their door. Their chances seemed slim, even if careful 
surgery and nursing preserved their lives. 

The Evans family was virtually penniless. There 
was no one of the Sontag family available except John’s 
aged mother, who had hurried to his bedside in jail. 
She had no money and no resources. The fine art of 
legal defense was, in its essentials, much the same as 
that which later saved Harry Thaw from death for a 
part in new scandals, which saved the McNamara 
brothers after their confession to the murder of 20 
innocent men, which now gives Loeb and Leopold 
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office jobs in Joliet for the atrocious murder of little 
Bobby Frank. But then, as now, money was needed 
to engage lawyers for such discriminating justice. 
And the families of the prisoners had no money. 

They did, however, have the undivided attention of 
the public. There were no movies to offer Mrs. Evans 
and her children opportunity for fortune, fame and a 
chance to assure themselves of what they hoped would 
be justice. But there was the same sentimental public 
which rallies to such scenes to-day. There were the 
same types of theatrical promoters with an eye to the 
main chance. Here was a story and here were char- 
acters which had held the limelight throughout the 
West as no one had held it since the wild and bloody 
days of Joaquin Murietta and Vasquez. This story 
and these characters were even better known, and to a 
much larger audience, because of the wider publication 
and circulation of newspapers. Here was an oppor- 
tunity. 

Some newspaper men and theatrical promoters in 
San Francisco were eager to grasp it. They combined 
forces and announced to an eager world a lurid melo- 
drama, “The Collis Train Robbery,” starring Miss 
Eva Evans, daughter of the famous outlaw, and Mrs. 
Molly Evans, his wife. It was what the movie pro- 
ducers of to-day, in the jargon of the lot, would call “a 
natural.” 

Interest in the story was kept alive by various inci- 
dents, breaking as news, and making the work of the 
press agents simple. Four days after the capture, 
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H. D. Barton of Fresno announced the discovery of 
Evans’ and Sontag’s winter camp under a cliff above 
the bed of Dry Creek, a small stream flowing through 
Dark Canyon. The canyon, a few miles south and 
east of Camp Badger, near Eshom Valley, and perhaps 
fifteen miles through the mountains from Sampson’s 
Flat, was the same in which the fugitives had taken 
refuge immediately after their first flight from the 
law. The camp and its equipment and setting were 
described in detail and at length. It helped to keep the 
names of the outlaws before the public, pending prepa- 
ration of the theatrical venture. 

Then Evans and Sontag, gaining strength under the 
careful nursing afforded in the Visalia jail, were re- 
moved to Fresno for greater safety and eventual trial. 
The arrival of John Sontag’s mother at his bedside 
offered the sob writers of the time an unequaled oppor- 
tunity to do their stuff. They did it with all the hokum 
and tears and sentimental abandon of their sisters of 
this present day. Great stress was laid on the fact that 
the mother had not been told that her second son, 
George, was also lying at the point of death on another 
prison cot in Folsom Penitentiary. The weeping, gray- 
haired mother, bent with years and a weary life, 
broken by sorrow, but still loyal to her John, was pic- 
tured leaning for hours over his bed, smoothing his 
brow, adjusting his pillows, helping and loving him, 
while a vicious world clamored for his death. It was 
wonderful stuff for the press agents. 

Then John was reported dying. That was all wrong. 
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He must. be saved to dangle from a rope’s end. An 
operation was decided upon, and performed. The 
patient rallied. 

Mrs. Evans and Eva departed for San Francisco to 
rehearse the play. The Rev. Dr. Hirst and other good 
pastors of San Francisco churches did their bit by call- 
ing upon the mayor and protesting against the staging 
of such a play. They branded it as “clearly designed 
to pander to a depraved public taste, glorifying crime, 
bloodshed and defiance of law, and centering contempt 
and adverse criticism upon their fair city.” The mayor 
declined to act, and the pastors gave the coming melo- 
drama more valuable free advertising by denouncing 
it from their pulpits. 

Then a three-year-old boy played a major part in 
the publicity. It was almost too good to be true. 
Perhaps it was not entirely true. If it were a press 
agent trick, it was a small masterpiece. The baby was 
discovered on a downtown San Francisco street, walk- 
ing through the sidewalk crowds, gazing up big-eyed at 
the hurrying pedestrians, unmindful of the tears which 
marked the grime on his face. A woman stumbled 
over the baby, and stopped to ask him questions. The 
little fellow could only sob. It was evident that he was 
lost. The woman called a policeman. 

The boy seemed more at ease in the arms of a man. 
His sobs ceased. He took an interest in the brass but- 
tons, and was able to answer a question. 

“What is your name?” 

“Bobby.” 
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“Where is your mother?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“What are you doing here, all alone?” 

“Tm looking for Tris Evans.” 

The copper grinned. “One more,” he said. “It’s a 
large ambition for a small boy. I suppose you want 
the reward too. You’d better come with me.” 

The child agreed cheerfully and was carried to the 
police station. There he made friends instantly with 
the bluecoats lounging about. For an hour he enter- 
tained them with tales of “Tris Evans.” He told them 
in detail what a wonderful man “Tris” was, and all 
- about him. A most precocious child with a vivid imag- 
ination, apparently. 

Then came a general order to pick up the little son 
of Chris Evans, who had been brought to San Fran- 
cisco by his mother, and who had disappeared from 
her temporary home. The infant’s precocity was ex- 
plained. He was returned safely to his mother, and 
the coming play added to its columns of free publicity. 

And when all was ready, John Sontag cheated the 
gallows, and gave a final stimulus to the dramatic 
opening of the new melodrama by taking his own final 
bow and exit from the original. He died of his wounds 
in the Fresno jail. Half the original drama was over. 
The Minnesota farm boy who had sought private re- 
venge upon a great corporation for a grievance, real 
or fancied, had unquestionably achieved at least part 
of that ambition, though he paid for it with his life. 
He died still hating the railroad, and, if a corporation 
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can hate, he died’ hated by it. His vengeance un- 
doubtedly had cost it a sum vastly greater than a pen- 
sion for life, based upon his original injuries, would 
have been. But the railroad was accustomed to hate. 
Its prestige had been upheld, and probably it was 
satisfied. 

On the night of the opening of the melodrama in 
the National Theater in San Francisco the house was 
filled to capacity. Twenty-eight hundred people had 
contributed their bit toward the legal defense of Chris 
Evans, and to the profits of the promoters, when the 
curtain lifted on a scenic reproduction of the Evans 
cottage, yard and picket fence. 

Lige Perkins and the mother of John Sontag were 
discovered talking across the fence. Eva Evans’ en- 
trance was greeted by such pandemonium of applause 
as would flatter the greatest star on Broadway. Her 
denunciation of Will Smith, the railroad detective, was 
the inspiration for another outburst. Even in San 
Francisco, the heart of politics, the Southern Pacific 
was not popular. The slight and pretty girl, brow- 
beaten and cursed by the railroad hireling, appealed 
to popular sympathy. Her defiance of the octopus 
brought a thrill to the audience. 

The holdup of a train, the dramatic escape of Evans 
and Sontag, the cowardly demeanor of the actor play- 
ing the part of the detective, the rescue of Sontag from 
the detectives by Eva; each brought its round of en- 
thusiastic applause. Guns roared and flashed on the 
stage, and the crowd thrilled. Scenes at Sampson’s 
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Flat, and the battle and killings at Young’s cabin fol- 
lowed. The course of Evans and Sontag was justified 
in every incident. The lapse of a year, and Eva again 
dashed upon the stage, dressed in boy’s clothing this 
time and mounted upon a horse, to the rescue of the 
outlaws from the officers. The final curtain dropped 
on the offering. It was a “wow.” 

Commenting upon the play the dramatic critic of 
the San Francisco Call said: “Eva Evans made an ex- 
cellent impression.” Other newspapers gave the kind- 
est notices. The dramatic taste of San Francisco at 
that time perhaps was not of the highest, but this was 
strong meat, and the populace had its appetite whetted 
for the feast through long months of thrilling publicity. 
The play continued through a successful run. After 
the thickly populated bay region had been satisfied, 
the company took to the road and played to crowded 
houses throughout the valley towns, and in Los An- 
geles. There was money in the Evans pocketbook with 
which to pay lawyers for the defense of Chris. 

G. G. Goucher and S. J. Hinds were engaged as 
counsel. They set about the task of gathering evidence 
for the defense without delay. It was a difficult task. 
Evans and Sontag had been regularly indicted both for 
the Collis train robbery and for the murder of V. C. 
Wilson and Andrew McGinnis at Young’s cabin. 
There was no doubt that they had shot both Wilson 
and McGinnis. Three men had been eye witnesses of 
the crime. All three were available to testify for the 
prosecution. 
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W. D. Tupper and H. H. Welsh, prosecuting, elected 
to try the murder case first. It appeared to be simple. 
There could be no case for the defendant except self 
defense. Evans’ counsel concentrated on that. They 
made their preparations on the fact that Evans’ life 
had been repeatedly threatened by the officers engaged 
in the pursuit; that the officers had boasted openly 
that they would shoot the outlaws on sight and ask 
them to surrender later, and that the fugitives were 
thoroughly cognizant of that danger. 

Evans, still weak and white from loss of blood and 
his long and painful illness, was brought into court on 
Nov. 20, 1893, before Judge M. K. Harris of the Su- 
perior Court of Fresno County. The courtroom was 
crowded to the doors with friends and enemies of the 
outlaw. Mr. Goucher immediately asked for a con- 
tinuance. Judge Harris denied the motion, saying 
that the case had been set for trial sixty days before, 
and in the meantime one of the defendants had died. 
He recognized no valid reason why the other should 
not be tried at once. 

Selection of a jury began. There was hardly a man, 
woman or child in the State of California who did not 
have full knowledge of most of the facts and all the 
fiction of the case as recited in detail by the news- 
papers for fifteen months. There was hardly one who 
did not have a fixed opinion as to the guilt or innocence 
of the defendant. Evans himself, in court, was an ob- 
ject to arouse pity rather than animosity. Pale from 
his long illness, plainly marked by the scars of his 
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last battle, his left sleeve dangling limply over the 
stump of an amputated arm, he appeared anything but 
the desperado which he was accused of being. Many 
sentimental spectators who came to look upon a blood- 
thirsty villain remained to be convinced that they were 
gazing upon a persecuted man. 

An initial venire of one hundred names produced 
but two possible jurors. The second and third and 
fourth calls were but little more productive. Nine 
weary days passed before the jury was completed and 
sworn, and the taking of testimony began. 

George D. Roberts, the express messenger on the 
Southern Pacific train which had been held up, dyna- 
mited and robbed at Collis on August 3rd of the pre- 
vious year, was the first witness called by the prosecu- 
tion. As soon as he had identified himself for the 
record to the satisfaction of the State, he was asked to 
tell briefly his story of the attack and robbery. 

The methods of counsel for the defense have not 
changed greatly in thirty-five years. Mr. Hinds, of 
counsel for Evans, sprang to his feet. 

“We object, Your Honor. Our client is not on trial 
for the Collis train robbery. He is accused of a mur- 
der committed more than a year later. The question 
is irrelevant, incompetent, and improper.” For an 
hour he argued passionately, but in the end Judge 
Harris overruled the objection, and admitted the evi- 
dence of other crimes to allow the prosecution to es- 
tablish a motive for the shooting at Young’s. 

Roberts then repeated the story which has been told 
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in detail earlier in this narrative. He fixed the time 
of the robbery to the minute as 12:03 a.m., August 4, 
1892, by the fact that the first explosion of dynamite 
within the car stopped his watch at that moment. He 
testified that the robbers escaped with a total of $2,089, 
including the two sacks of Peruvian silver valued at 
$1,020. 

John N. Thacker testified that he, with Detectives 
Hume and Frank Burke, representing the express com- 
pany and the railroad, together with V. C. Wilson, who 
had been brought into the manhunt by the railroad in 
conjunction with the federal authorities, had dug up 
the two bags of Peruvian coin in the Evans yard in 
Visalia in the latter part of August, about three weeks 
after the robbery. He explained that they probed 
about the yard with iron rods until they touched metal, 
and then uncovered the stolen silver. The defense, in 
cross examination, brought out the fact that only 
Southern Pacific and Wells Fargo representatives were 
on hand at the time of the discovery of the coin, and 
attempted to leave the impression with the jury that 
the evidence had been planted. 

H. I. Bequette, a former liveryman of Visalia, testi- 
fied that John Sontag had hired a livery team from 
him on August 2, and returned it, showing evidence of 
hard driving, on August 4. The witness said John had 
told him he wanted to drive to the mountains to 
bring back his brother George and Chris Evans, who 
were there on business connected with the latter’s min- 
ing claim near Sampson’s Flat. 
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James Armstrong, a liveryman of Fresno, testified 
that John Sontag brought the Bequette team into his 
stable and put it up there on the evening of August 2. 
The team was fed and watered, and John drove it 
away at 8 o’clock on the evening of the robbery. 

The fact that Evans was in the valley, and not in 
the mountains as asserted by Sontag to Bequette, on 
the night of August 2-3, was established by the testi- 
mony of J. M. Leslie, who lived on the Pease ranch 
near Selma, about twenty miles from Fresno, and a 
little more than thirty miles from Collis. Leslie testi- 
fied that Chris Evans passed the night at his place, 
and left at about 10 a.m., on August 3. 

The falsity of his proposed use of the livery team 
was thus pinned upon John Sontag, and the presence 
of both John Sontag and Chris Evans in the valley 
within driving distance of the scene of the holdup on 
the night of the crime was thus established. 

George Sontag was then called to the stand. Necks 
stretched, eyes turned, and feet shuffled in the excite- 
ment which followed the calling of this name. George 
Sontag had been almost forgotten after his speedy 
arrest, conviction and sentence to the penitentiary for 
a part in the Collis robbery. The much more thrilling 
news stories of the flight and subsequent crimes of 
John and Chris had filled the popular fancy for crime 
stories to the exclusion of the younger brother, until 
his recent bloody bid for freedom at Folsom Prison had 
brought him again into the limelight. Now he was a 
figure to excite the imagination. 
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Nor were the court fans disappointed. Handsome 
and debonair, even on his crutches, pale from his des- 
perate illness, he held the eyes and stirred the emotions 
of the courtroom crowd as he swung slowly to the wit- 
ness stand under the gaze of the prison keepers who 
had brought him down from Folsom. His bullet-shat- 
tered leg was still useless. 

After identifying himself and telling of his first meet- 
ing with Evans in Mankato, Minn., George Sontag 
testified that he came from Visalia with the team hired 
and driven by John on August 2. This again was in 
direct contradiction of John Sontag’s story as recited 
by the two liverymen. George testified further that 
he met Evans in a beer hall in Fresno on the afternoon 
of August 3rd, about nine hours before the robbery. 
There, he said, they completed the details of their 
plans. Evans left after that, he testified, to go to the 
Rolinda schoolhouse, near Collis, with the understand- 
ing that George and John should meet him there with 
the team an hour before train time. They did meet, 
and drove to within a mile and a half of Collis. 

There George and Chris put on masks and walked 
into Collis, while John drove back to Rolinda to await 
the train and the robbery. George said he and Chris 
boarded the train unseen at Collis, and robbed it as 
already described. They loaded the loot in the wagon 
and drove into Fresno, where George boarded the train 
and went to Visalia, while Chris and John drove home. 

Counsel for the defense waited nervously and eagerly 
while George finished his story, and then leaped to the 
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cross examination with vicious questions. When they 
finished George was not quite the debonair young 
desperado he had been when he took the stand. By 
his own testimony he was a second term convict, a 
worthless loafer, liar, perjurer and traitor. By his own 
admission practically all his earlier stories had been 
false. Neither his brother John nor Chris Evans had 
ever done him anything except kindnesses, yet here he 
was attempting to brand his dead brother as a robber 
and murderer, and trying to put a noose around the 
neck of his former friend. What had he to say to 
that? Nothing. Which of his various contradictory 
stories under oath should the jury believe? That must 
be decided by the jury. So the trial went on. 

The attempted arrest of Chris and John by Detective 
Smith and George Witty, the shooting of the two of- 
ficers, the flight, the pursuit, and the deaths of Wilson 
and McGinnis at the hands of the outlaws at Young’s 
cabin, were established by various witnesses. The de- 
fense then concentrated upon its task of justifying the 
killings as self defense. 

Eva Evans, fresh from her histrionic and financial 
success as the star of the melodrama on the San Fran- 
cisco stage, brought a new flutter of excitement to the 
courtroom as she took the stand. Both she and her 
younger sister, Winnifred, eleven years old, testified 
that the trouble with Will Smith at the Evans home at 
the moment of his first attempt to arrest her father 
was caused, not by Chris Evans’ sense of guilt and con- 
sequent fear of arrest, but by the fact that Smith had 
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called her “a damned little liar,” when she denied that 
John Sontag was in the house. 

When she told her father this, she testified, he came 
into the room raging, denounced Smith and ordered 
him out. The detective, she testified, fired the first 
shot. It was the first time that that statement had 
been made, and the charge made a small sensation in 
the courtroom. It was attested on the stand later by 
Winnifred Evans. If this were true, there was the mo- 
tive of self-defense established from the first moment of 
the manhunt. 

And the girl went further. She told of seeing V. C. 
Wilson, the manhunter who had been imported from 
Arizona with his Indians, on the streets of Visalia, and 
of hearing him lift his voice so that she could get his 
boast that he had already killed 27 men, and that her 
father and John Sontag would make his record 29 as 
soon as he saw them. She said she told her father 
of this threat and warned him never to give Wilson a 
chance to shoot. She told of driving to the mountains 
in a buggy to meet her father, and of telling him that 
he would be shot down at sight without being given a 
chance to surrender. 

E. S. R. Mainwaring, the Englishman who was in 
Young’s cabin with Evans and Sontag almost up to 
the moment of the battle, testified that he had said to 
Evans that very morning: “Chris, Vic Wilson told me 
that he intends to shoot you on sight if he finds you.” 

John Coffee, a mountaineer, testified that he was at 
Young’s when the posse stopped there two days before 
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the fatal battle, and heard Wilson tell Clarke Moore, 
Evans’ former mining partner, that he did not wish to 
kill Moore just then, but hoped to find him with Evans 
when he rounded up the outlaw, so he could kill them 
both together. 

Moore corroborated that testimony, and added that 
Warren Hill, the Sanger constable and one of the most 
energetic men in the manhunt, had offered him $30,000 
and had gradually raised the offer to $50,000 to betray 
Evans and Sontag, but he had refused. 

The Visalia newspapers were then read into the rec- 
ord to show that after the shooting of Smith, Witty 
and Beaver, both Evans and Sontag were in danger 
of lynching, and did not dare to surrender, even if they 
could have hoped to escape death at the hands of the 
manhunters. 

Young’s cabin and the surrounding clearing was 
sketched and diagrammed in detail. It was shown to 
be a log house, about 12 by 14 feet, with a tiny loft, and 
one window 2 by 234 feet, beside the single door. 
There was no mode of egress from the cabin except 
by this door or window which faced the trail down 
which the posse was approaching when the outlaws in 
the cabin caught sight of them. Having thus tried to 
make it clear that there was nothing for the outlaws to 
do but be killed or take a chance of fighting their way 
out to freedom, the defense rested its case. 

The actual trial, after the selection of the jury, had 
occupied fifteen days. The jury was instructed and 
locked up at 5 p.m., on December 13, and at ten 
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o’clock the next morning announced that it had reached 
an agreement. The verdict was “guilty of murder in 
the first degree,” with a recommendation of life im- 
prisonment. 

The long drama seemed about to end. But as J. B. 
Hume, one of the cleverest private detectives in the 
State, afterward remarked, “Chris Evans could always 
be expected to do the unexpected.” ‘The outlaw, now 
facing life in the penitentiary or death on the gallows, 
had not yet fired the last shot in his locker. With one 
eye gone, three buckshot in his head, and an artificial 
arm doing poor duty for the left which he had lost, his 
mind was as active as ever. 

Returned to his cell in the Fresno jail to await sen- 
tence, Evans promptly put the past behind him, and 
prepared for a future quite different from that planned 
for him by the law. When his daughter Eva came into 
the jail to see him that day and to offer what comfort 
she might in the circumstances, he was not the bowed 
and broken man she expected to find. On the con- 
trary, he was even more bright and smiling than usual. 

“Don’t you and your mother worry about me, girl,” 
he said as he kissed her. “I have a little plan of my 
own. Do you think you can slip a gun in to me?” 

“Oh, papa! You wouldn’t do that?” 

“Never you mind. Can you get me the gun?” 

The girl hesitated. “What do you want to do?” she 
asked. ‘“You’re not going to shoot your way out?” 

“I won’t have to do any shooting. You trust the 
old man. Can you get me the gun?” 
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ica try. 

“That’s my girl. You don’t want me to go to prison 
for life. I’m an outdoor man. It would kill me.” 

“Tl get the gun,” the girl promised, “but can you 
get away without being killed? You're still weak and 
sick from the old wounds. You haven’t the strength 
you had.” 

“Tm all right. You get me the gun, and watch.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 
A STRATEGIC JAILBREAK 


A LOCAL train from Porterville in the heart of the rich 
citrus district about seventy miles southeast of Fresno 
was rolling slowly northward on the morning of Decem- 
ber 28, 1893, just two weeks after the conviction of 
Evans. A young man came to the conductor, who was 
also the express messenger. Apparently frightened to 
the point of panic, the young man drew the conductor 
aside, and with repeated nervous glances over his 
shoulder, told him this story: 

“A plan has been completed to hold up this train to- 
night on its return to Porterville. It’s the holiday sea- 
son and the gang expects there will be a lot of money 
in the safe going into Porterville in payment for fruit, 
poultry and garden truck shipped out for the holiday 
trade. They're a bad lot. I'll give you the dope on the 
whole scheme if you'll promise not to squeal on me.” 

The conductor promised, and the youth went on: 

“T got in with this gang in a Visalia saloon,” he said. 
“They all seemed to have plenty of money, and no jobs. 
I had no job and no money. So when I had gotten 
acquainted with one of them playing pool, I asked how 
he managed to have money without working. At first 
he laughed at me. Then he told the gang and they 
all laughed. They offered to pay for my pool games 
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if I was broke. That way I got acquainted, and they 
began to talk free in front of me. 

“Finally it came out that they had robbed some 
freight cars in the Fresno yards, and sold the stuff. 
They said it was a cinch. It did look easy, the way 
they told it, and not much danger. I said Pd like to 
go in with them, and finally they agreed to let me in on 
the next job. We had plenty to drink together and 
they were always laughing at the railroad detectives 
and the officers, and saying what boobs they were, and 
telling stories to prove it. 

“Then, instead of putting through another freight 
robbery, they framed this job. I hadn’t figured on a 
holdup, and maybe shooting. It didn’t look so good, 
even when they figured we might get $500 or $1,000 
each for a half hour’s work. Then last night two of 
them took me with them to get the dynamite to wreck 
the car if we had to break in, and one of them gave me 
a gun. Then I began to realize that it might mean 
killing, and the first thing Pd know I might be where 
Chris Evans is now. That didn’t seem so good. When 
I got to thinking about that I saw the whole thing was 
bad, and I decided to pull out. But that’s a bad gang. 
I knew if I tried to pull out then they’d probably kill 
me to keep my mouth shut. If they knew I was squeal- 
ing now they’d shoot me like a dog.” 

He stopped nervously again. “You won't give me 
away? I’m trying to save your money and maybe 
your life.” 
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“No,” said the conductor. ‘Spill it.” 

“Well, I’ve figured out the whole thing. I don’t dare 
not to show up with them now. They’d look me up 
sure, and kill me. But I don’t want to go through 
with it. I don’t want to kill or be killed, or get sent 
over the road. I want to turn the gang up and get out 
with a whole skin, and at the same time see them sent 
over the road so they can’t do me any dirt.” 

“Yes,” said the conductor. “Go on. What’s the 
scheme?” 

“It's just this: PI show up with the gang for the 
robbery, just this side of Porterville. One of the gang 
. will be on the train and will crawl over the tender and 
make the engineer stop at the crossing where the gang 
will be waiting. Pll be in the gang, and I’ll wear a light 
hat, so the officers won’t shoot me. Have them hid on 
the train, and some near the crossing. When the train 
stops and the gang shows up the officers can shoot 
them. Don’t let them shoot me. I'll wear a white hat, 
seer” 

The conductor was convinced. The young man left 
the train at the next stop to return to his gang. The 
conductor went on with his train to Fresno, where he 
notified railroad officials. They appealed to the sheriff’s 
office for a special guard for the train on the trip back. 
Extra officers were sent in advance to hide themselves 
near the crossing named by the informer, and await the 
gang. Deputy Sheriffs Peck, Timmins, Bedford and 
White, armed with revolvers and shotguns loaded with 
buckshot, concealed themselves on the train which left 
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Fresno at 5:30 in the evening on the return trip to 
Porterville. 

In the meantime Eva Evans had been doing her part. 
While living in Fresno during the trial she had eaten 
most of her meals in a small restaurant. Her face was 
well known to the regular court fans and to the many 
others of the town who had seen and applauded her 
acting in the melodrama in which she had appeared to 
raise money for her father’s defense. A young waiter 
named Ed Morrell, working in the restaurant, had 
served her with a deference which was flattering. After 
the verdict he had ventured to speak to her and had 
denounced the trial and verdict as the height of in- 
justice. 

In the sympathetic atmosphere thus established he 
had admitted that he had been in jail with Evans 
prior to the trial, on a misdemeanor charge, and had 
come to admire Chris tremendously. The girl recog- 
nized something akin to hero worship in the young 
man’s attitude. It had been the family’s practice to 
send in meals from the restaurant to Chris, and Mor- 
rell frequently had performed this service. His admir- 
ation of Evans was so sincere that the girl decided to 
take him into her confidence. 

“Tf you think so much of my father,” she said, 
“would you be willing to help him?” 

“Try me; that’s all; try me.” 

“T have a notion to do it.” 

“Would you? Really? Td do anything to help 
him.” 
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“Tt might be very dangerous,” she suggested. 

“Oh, to hell with that,” said the young man eagerly. 
“T'm not afraid. I’ve been over the jumps.” 

“But if they should catch you they might send you 
up for years. And anyway, what would you get out 
of it, if you did put something over?” 

“He’s a good guy. He was good to me in jail. T'm 
for him. Id like to help him out. Tl take the 
chances. What is it you want me to do?” 

“Well, if you feel that way about it, I want you to 
get a gun to him. He’ll do the rest. Do they look 
at your tray very carefully when you take in a meal?” 

“Sometimes they do, and sometimes they don’t.” 

“Are you willing to take a chance of carrying a re- 
volver in on the tray, under the napkin?” 

“Surest thing you know. When? To-night?” 

“No; not for a few nights. There are some other 
plans to make. PI tell you when.” 

Then, on December 28, came the tip on the proposed 
Porterville robbery. Morrell was notified that that was 
the night. The stage was carefully set, and Chris 
Evans, still awaiting sentence on his conviction of mur- 
der in the first degree, was the director behind the 
scenes. Commenting on the affair the following day, 
the Fresno Expositor said: “Not only did Evans dis- 
pose of his own confederates to the best possible ad- 
vantage but he succeeded in disposing of the forces 
of the sheriff’s office in a way that must show once for 
all that Chris Evans is the deepest planner, the most 
perfect in his schemes of all the criminals who have 
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come to the front in this State or anywhere else.” 

As a direct result of this plan, Ben B. Scott, a brother 
of Sheriff Jay Scott was acting as jailer, and was the 
only officer in the main part of the jail when six 
o’clock came in the evening. Mrs. Evans appeared a 
little before six to call upon her husband. She had 
visited him frequently in the jail, and was admitted by 
Scott without question. The system of rules and visit- 
ing hours in such institutions was not so rigid as it 
is to-day, especially in small communities. The jailer 
admitted Mrs. Evans to the cell tank, and closed and 
locked the barred doors behind her. A few minutes 
later the waiter, Ed Morrell, appeared with a tray con- 
taining Evans’ dinner, covered with a napkin. 

Morrell greeted the acting jailer casually as usual. 
Scott did not lift the napkin to examine the contents of 
the tray. He opened the door to the tank, and locked 
it again when the waiter had stepped in. Chris ate his 
dinner, and chatted with his wife and the waiter. 
When the meal was finished, Morrell rapped on the 
door of the cell room and called to Ben Scott, seated 
in the railed office space a few steps from the door. 

“Evans has finished,” he said. “Let me out. I want 
to get this stuff back to the restaurant.” 

Scott innocently unlocked the door, as he had done 
a score of times for the waiter in the past. As it swung 
open, Morrell stepped through. Instead of the tray 
of dishes, however, a cocked and leveled pistol ap- 
peared in his hand. 

“Put ’em up, Scott,” he said. 
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The jailer put ’em up. Then, realizing the situation 
with reference to Evans, started to lower them. 

“Keep ’em high, Ben,” said Evans, suddenly ap- 
pearing at the side of Morrell with another gun. 
“Keep ’em up, and keep ’em high.” 

“The whole jail will be cleaned out, Chris,” Scott 
protested. “Pll be lynched when the public finds it 
out, and you'll be lynched if they ever catch you. I 
might as well be shot now.” 

“Lock the door, then,” said Evans calmly, and after 
assuring himself that the jailer was unarmed at the mo- 
ment, allowed him to throw the bolts and turn the key 
in the lock. Mrs. Evans was left within, fainting. 

“We'll go out the back way, Ben,” said Evans. 
“Tt’s closer to our direction. You lead, and unlock the 
door.” 

Again Scott protested. The key to the back was 
locked in the safe, he said. ‘I’m not sure of the com- 
bination. It might take me five minutes to get it.” 

“All right; we'll go the front way. You go first.” 
And with the crestfallen jailer leading, the little proces- 
sion started out the front door and hurried across a 
corner of the courthouse park to M street. There, in 
front of the Christian church they ran into S. H. Cole, 
a former mayor of the town. The jail breakers could 
take no chances. They added Cole to their going-away 
party. With the two men holding hands aloft while 
the others followed with leveled guns, they walked 
briskly up Mariposa street, across N to Ostreet. There 
Morrell ran ahead to untie the team which had been 
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left at the north side of the Adventist Church, while 
Evans kept the prisoners covered. 

But who should be standing near the team but the 
city marshal, John D. Morgan, in conversation with 
W. M. Wyatt. Morrell recognized the chief of police, 
even in the darkness, but the chief did not know him, 
and had no suspicion of anything irregular until Mor- 
rell thrust a revolver in his face and relieved him of the 
gun which rested in a hip pocket. The details of that 
incident are best told by Mr. Morgan himself. 

The former chief, still a resident of Fresno, still 
erect, handsome, vigorous, clear-headed and level-eyed, 
was a brave and capable officer. His recollection of the 
incident is as clear to-day as the scar of the encounter 
which he still carries. He tells it concisely, without 
dramatics, when he speaks of it at all, which is seldom. 

“My wife was out of town,” says Mr. Morgan, “and 
I was going to get a chicken dinner at a church bazaar 
when I happened to meet W. M. Wyatt on the sidewalk 
opposite the Adventist Church. We stopped to pass 
the time of day. The first inkling I had of any trouble 
was when a gun was stuck in my face and this fellow 
Morrell said, ‘Hands up!’ 

“I thought fast.” The former chief smiled, either at 
the recollection or at the smile of his interviewer. 
“Don’t let any one tell you that a man doesn’t think 
fast if he thinks at all when a gun is stuck under his 
nose with such an order. I put ’em up. At the same 
instant I decided that this man wasn’t a stickup. I 
felt certain that no one would try to stick up the chief 
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of police. I didn’t know the man behind the gun, but 
I figured that he must have committed a crime, and 
was trying to make a getaway. I thought he had 
recognized me and decided he would have a better 
chance with me out of the way. That conclusion was 
immediately justified. Wyatt and I had no sooner 
raised our hands than he went for my gun, and of 
course got it. I decided that he would search Wyatt 
as soon as he had my gun, and while he was doing that 
I would grab him. That worked out accurately too. 

“Wyatt, on the other hand, thought it was a regular 
holdup. He was on his way home, and had thirty dol- 
lars in cash in his pockets to pay his cook.” Again the 
former chief smiled. “You could get a good cook for 
thirty in those days. Well, while this fellow was going 
through me for my gun, Wyatt was getting rid of his 
money, throwing it on the sidewalk. And when the 
fellow turned to go through Wyatt, I grabbed him from 
behind. 

“T hadn’t suspected at first that there was another 
man in on the deal, but Morrell, as I afterward learned 
him to be, shouted in his excitement, ‘We want this 
team.’ If he had had sense enough to go calmly ahead 
in the first place and take the team there never would 
have been any gunplay there. But when I heard him 
yell that ‘we,’ I knew he had a confederate. That com- 
plicated things, but I grabbed anyway. I got a good 
grip on his arms and he let out a yell you could have 
heard for two blocks. 

“ “The Sears Sow: 


has got me. Help!’ he yelled. 
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Then another man came running across the street and 
stuck a gun in my face. 

“Let that man go or I'll blow your damned brains 
out,’ he said. 

“That was bad news. I let him go, and put up my 
hands. Then Evans, as it later proved to be, deliber- 
ately shot me, while my hands were in the air. I don’t 
know whether he did it out of pure viciousness or be- 
cause he was excited and nervous, but it seemed at that 
time to be a cold-blooded attempt at murder. ‘The 
bullet struck me in the right side, just below the arm- 
pit, and knocked me down. 

“There had been some yelling and excitement, and 
the team was dancing and jerking at the tie-rope. At 
the roar of the gun the horses reared back, broke the 
rope, wheeled and went down the street in the darkness 
at a wild run. Another shot was fired. I don’t believe 
that one was aimed at me. I was on the ground, 
wounded, disarmed, and out of it. I think Evans fired 
that second shot at the runaway team. He was a man 
of quick and violent temper, and probably at that 
moment saw his whole plan of escape frustrated by that 
runaway. Then he and his partner ran into the dark- 
ness and disappeared. 

“Wyatt helped me to my feet and over to the office 
of Dr. Maupin. I was bleeding a good deal, but could 
walk. The doctor found that the bullet had gone clear 
through. He washed and dressed the wound, and called 
for a rig to take me home. I said I could walk. I had 
walked into the house all right. 
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“You may walk into your grave if you do,’ he said. 
‘That bullet hole is just one-sixteenth of an inch from 
a big artery. Any exertion and any beat of your heart 
might burst it. You be a good dog and lie still? I did 
it, and it wasn’t long before I was all right.” 

Asked for his opinion of the man who had brought 
him to within one-sixteenth of an inch of death, Mr. 
Morgan had little to say. But coming thirty-five years 
after the event, and with any prejudice thus softened 
and corrected by time, the opinion may be of interest. 

“Evans undoubtedly had brains,” he said. “He was 
a shrewd careful criminal. He never took chances 
when they could possibly be avoided. His greatest 
handicap was his violent temper. The Sontags, on 
the other hand, were unusually reckless and unusually 
courageous men.” 

He believes, without a shadow of doubt, that Evans 
and the Sontags committed the Collis robbery, and that 
Chris and John may have committed the Pixley, Goshen 
and Ceres robberies as well. He is convinced of this 
from his study of the various cases as a peace officer at 
the time, despite the fact that neither Evans nor John 
Sontag was ever convicted, or even tried, for any one 
of the robberies. 

But we must go back thirty-five years from present 
opinion to the actual events of that wild night in 
Fresno. After leaving Morgan wounded in the street 
and watching their chief hope of safety disappear with 
the frantically running team, Evans and Morrell ran 
down the alley between O and P streets to Tulare 
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street, and on to the corner of Mono and Q street. 
There they met Benny Cochran, a newspaper carrier 
boy, returning to his home in his one-horse cart, after 
completing the service of his route. 

The two jailbreakers stopped the boy, dragged him 
out of his cart, took his place, lashed the horse to a 
run, and vanished. The work of railroad and express 
detectives, county officers, federal officers and courts, 
over eighteen hectic months had been undone in eight- 
teen exciting minutes. John Sontag was dead, but his 
place beside Chris Evans had been taken by another 
man, eleven years younger, and even more reckless. 

To complete the record without bias, it is only fair 
at this point to state that the above account of Evans’ 
escape from the Fresno jail, as compiled from Chief 
Morgan’s and Eva Evans’ personal reports to the 
writer, supplemented by the newspaper accounts of the 
time, differs considerably from the tale offered by Ed 
Morrell thirty years later. Morrell, in a copyrighted 
book called “The Twenty-fifth Man,” published in 
1924 under the auspices of The American Crusaders, 
Inc., in the interest of prison reform, asserts that he 
was the youngest member of a band called The Cali- 
fornia Outlaws, which held up and robbed Southern 
Pacific trains and Wells Fargo express cars in ven- 
geance upon the railroad. 

In that capacity, he asserts, he obtained a job as 
a detective under Will Smith with the purpose of 
double-crossing the authorities and assisting the out- 
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laws. So he discovered that Smith was planning to 
allow Chris Evans to escape from jail with the pur- 
pose of shooting him down as a fugitive. To circum- 
vent such a murder, he asserts he planned the entire 
jailbreak ahead of the time set by Smith, and carried 
it through successfully. He makes no mention of hav- 
ing had any suggestion or assistance from the out- 
law’s daughter. His account abounds with the personal 
pronoun “I.” 

He asserts that in the encounter with Chief Morgan 
he had succeeded in thwarting the officer after a stren- 
uous struggle and had two guns pressed against the 
latter’s body when Evans appeared at a run. Morrell 
was warning Morgan to let go his hold or suffer the 
consequences when Evans also gave warning and then 
shot, with the result that the chief staggered and fell, 
and Morrell was free. 

Morrell’s account of the flight and its adventures 
from that point on is mostly an account of Morrell’s 
own extraordinary powers and stamina. In some re- 
spects it differs materially from the history compiled 
from current newspaper accounts, and current and 
present day interviews with officers and others in- 
volved in the chase. The chief differences, however, 
are all in favor of the younger outlaw’s staunchness 
of character and physique, and his loyalty to Evans. 
These differences do not materially alter the main 
drift of the chase and its adventures. His version of 
the more important incidents will be given in their 
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place, that the reader may have all available evidence 
on which to form an opinion of the right or wrong of 
the action and development. 

Detective James Hume announced that Morrell was 
in reality Ed. Martin, discharged from San Quentin 
Penitentiary on March 27, 1893, after serving a two- 
year term for grand larceny. He was a small, slim 
man, 22 years old, 5 feet 6 inches in height, weighing 
about 135 pounds, of ruddy complexion, gray eyes, 
sharp features, small mouth and close set ears. To 
him Evans was a hero, and he followed him blindly, . 
devotedly and obediently to the end. 

He had entered the drama with his eyes wide open, 
and in the certainty that within half an hour he would 
be a fugitive from justice with a price upon his head, 
classed and hunted with a man convicted of murder, 
and probably to be shot at sight as his hero had been 
before him. 

He took the step with plans all made to flee into 
the Sierras, where in this mid-winter-weather he might 
expect to avoid a hundred manhunters only at the cost 
of deadly hardship in the mountain ice and snow and 
blizzards. He took it, apparently, with no thought of 
reward beyond association in danger and trial with the 
desperate hero of his mad admiration. And he played 
his part loyally and recklessly until it could be played 
no more. 

The town was aroused within the hour. Word of the 
shooting of John Morgan was sent to the chief’s office, 
and the local police force started the hunt. At the 
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moment they believed, with their chief, that the men 
involved in the shooting had committed some other 
crime and were merely trying wildly to escape. The 
prompt complaint of Benny Cochran, the newspaper 
carrier who had lost his horse and cart to the fugitives, 
corroborated that opinion and convinced them that the 
criminals had escaped from the city. Then came the 
alarm from the sheriff’s office in the almost incoherent 
excitement of Ben Scott. For the first time it was 
realized that the two men who had shot Morgan and 
robbed the newsboy of his horse were Evans and 
Morrell. 

A message was dispatched to Porterville to head off 
Deputies Timmins, Bedford, Peck and White, who had 
been iured there by the ruse of the threatened train 
robbery. The wire reached the deputies at Reedley. 
But there was no train returning and they were forced 
to proceed to Porterville to pick up an engine which 
could get them back to Fresno to take up the trail. 

In the meantime, with the birds flown, the local 
authorities set about the task of discovering and pun- 
ishing those involved in the opening of the cage door. 
Mrs. Evans, who had been accidentally locked in the 
jail in the excitement of the getaway, was the first per- 
son arrested. Two or three hours later the runaway 
team was found, bogged down, wind broken and ex- 
hausted, in the San Joaquin river flats thirteen miles 
west of Fresno. When this was reported to Woy and 
Shield, proprietors of the livery stable from which 
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the team had been hired, they told the police they had 
let it to a young man named Jim Hutchinson. 

The Hutchinson family bore a questionable reputa- 
tion. Policemen went immediately to their house on the 
outskirts of the town and found Rose Hutchinson, 14 
years old, and two brothers, 17 and 19. No one else 
was in the house at the time, and the three children 
ignored the knocks on the door until the police threat- 
ened to break it down. Rose then came to the door, 
and said her two brothers were asleep. Despite the 
noise which had been made, the two boys still feigned 
sleep when the policemen entered their room. When 
finally slapped awake, they denied that they knew a 
team had been engaged by their brother Jim for Evans 
and Morrell, and insisted they had not seen Jim since 
morning. Rose, however, admitted after long question- 
ing that her older sister and brother Jim might know 
something about it. She said Jim had left the house 
about two o’clock in the afternoon carrying a small 
handbag. She had asked what the bag contained, and 
had been told that it was none of her business. This 
bag had been found near the wreck of the runaway. 
It contained cartridges. This fact was known to the 
police, and strengthened their suspicions against Jim 
Hutchinson and his entire family. The two boys were 
taken into custody for further questioning. 

It then transpired that the true surname of the chil- 
dren was Lee, and that their father was serving a term 
in San Quentin Penitentiary, where Morrell, also a 
prisoner, had met him. The mother had obtained a 
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divorce and married a man named Hutchinson, and 
the children had used their step-father’s name. Grace 
Lee, the eldest daughter, had married Jim Hutchinson, 
the son of her step-father. 

Morrell had made the acquaintance of the family 
shortly after his release from the penitentiary, when 
he had come to Fresno to carry out a promise made 
to Lee to try to get a pardon for him. He had looked 
up Mrs. Hutchinson, and had been friendly with Jim 
Hutchinson and the Lee children. Then he had ““bor- 
rowed” a horse for a week and gone into the mountains. 
Returning, he said he had seen Evans and Sontag on 
important business, and would have more important 
business in Visalia shortly. It was only a few days 
later that George Sontag’s desperate break for liberty 
occurred at Folsom Prison. The connection between 
the events was vague, but the Fresno police decided 
to take no chances. They locked up three of the 
family, including Jim, who was picked up in a pool- 
room in town. 

On their hasty stopover at Porterville, after they 
had been informed of the jail break, and had guessed 
that the Porterville robbery story had been a clever 
ruse to lure them from the jail and clear the way for 
the break, the deputies stumbled by accident upon the 
young man who had told the story. He gave the name 
of E. E. Deck, and insisted that his tip had been cor- 
rect, but that something must have frightened the gang 
away, because they did not show up to go through the 
attack as planned. He was shipped back to Fresno 
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and locked up with the others suspected of aiding in 
the plot. Two days later Mrs. Hutchinson was ar- 
rested on the same charge. 

Six persons were then under arrest on charges of as- 
sisting Evans and his hero-worshiping understudy, 
Morrell, to escape. Eva Evans was not among them. 
Apparently she was never suspected. And there was no 
adequate evidence against any of the six. Eventually 
all were freed. 

And in the meantime Evans and Morrell were well 
on their way into the mountains, with Timmins, Bed- 
ford, Peck and White close on their trail. The four 
deputies had left the returning train at Sanger, near the 
foot of the mountains on the route taken by the fugi- 
tives, to take up the manhunt which had stopped three 
and a half months before in the blood-stained strawpile 
at Stone Corral. There were new adventures to come. 
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SHERIFF JAY Scott of Fresno county, who was out of 
town at the time of the escape, returned to find the com- 
munity and the entire valley and foothill country up in 
arms, figuratively and literally. The sheriff was openly 
-and severely criticized for such management of his 
office as had made the escape possible. Good citizens 
were indignant at what they believed to be a reflection 
upon their city. Taxpayers were indignant that the 
expensive manhunt and trial which had drained the 
public purse for eighteen months, now promised to be 
repeated at equal expense. 

Detective J. B. Hume announced publicly in San 
Francisco that the railroad and express companies had 
spent $20,000 and three lives on the capture of Evans 
and Sontag, and the conviction of the former. He said 
the companies would now leave the matter to the 
Fresno County officials. Jay Scott felt the responsi- 
bility deeply. The fact that it was his own brother, 
Ben, who had been acting jailer at the time of the 
escape added to his personal sense of responsibility. 
He threw himself into the new manhunt with all the 
energy of which he was capable. Incidentally he 
drew heavily upon his own funds to equip and pay 
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posses to round up the fugitives. The office of sheriff 
proved an expensive one for Jay Scott. 

The four deputies, Bedford, Timmins, Peck and 
White, returning from the false alarm at Porterville on 
the night of the flight, and leaving the train at Sanger, 
attempted to organize a posse there. Various tips had 
already come in that Evans and Morrell had headed 
due east from Fresno, passed through the outskirts of 
Sanger, and followed up the Hume-Sanger flume along 
the north bank of King’s River into the mountains. 
The deputies figured that if this information were cor- 
rect, the fugitives could not be more than half an hour 
ahead of them, and their capture should be easy. 

But not a man in Sanger would volunteer for the 
pursuit. The residents of the town knew something 
about bad men. Sanger was a lumber town, and after 
pay days at the mills its saloons rocked and roared with 
the celebrations of the lumberjacks. Its quieter citizens 
had seen the posses trailing Evans and Sontag in the 
past. They remembered the dark and silent Apache 
trackers sitting with rifles across knees in the little 
hotel dining room as they stopped for a bite to eat on 
the trip which ended at Young’s cabin. They remem- 
bered Wilson and McGinnis on the same trip, talking 
cheerfully of killing the bandits. They remembered 
the same Wilson and McGinnis, brought back dead a 
few days later. 

No, they didn’t care to join a posse to seize the man 
who had just shot the chief of police of Fresno while 
the chief stood with both hands in the air. That was 
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all well enough for peace officers whose business it 
was to take chances, but not for sober civilians. The 
detectives and deputies gave up the task in Sanger and 
went on to Fresno where they headed posses hastily 
organized, but later by hours than they should have 
been on the trail. 

A dozen posses were formed in Fresno and sent out 
by train and horseback to all strategic points. Sheriff 
Scott himself led one determined group into the moun- 
tains on the trail which the fugitives were supposed to 
have taken. Deputies in command of other groups 
were sent to Toll House, on King’s River, Nigger 
Creek, along which Evans had fled in his first getaway 
eighteen months earlier, Sampson’s Flat, which was be- 
lieved to be the objective of the fugitives, Watts Val- 
ley, Polasky Bridge, and all the possible routes of es- 
cape toward the Coast Range. 

The following morning Evans and Morrell were 
identified at Walker’s Station on the King’s River 
flume, about 35 miles from Fresno. They knocked at 
a herder’s cabin there and asked for food. The herder 
recognized Evans. As soon as the men had gone, a 
telephone message was sent down from the nearest 
flume tender’s station to Sanger, and relayed to Fresno. 
The posses which had been sent to guard other routes 
of escape were called back as fast as they could be 
reached. The hunt converged on the King’s River area. 
Sheriff Scott and his posse had picked up the trail at 
Centerville, near the mouth of the lower King’s River 
Canyon, and followed it up the narrowing valley. 
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A few miles from Centerville they found some old 
blankets which had been taken from Benny Cochran’s 
cart and evidently had been abandoned by Evans and 
Morrell to lighten their loads when they took to their 
feet in the mountains. A .44 caliber British bulldog 
revolver with ivory handle, used by Morrell in the jail- 
break was found near. They were hot on the trail. 

That night they stopped at the ranch of a man named 
Dunlap. He denied any knowledge of the outlaws, 
and insisted that he did not even know they had 
escaped. Scott and his posse, disappointed, slept in 
the barn and started out again at daybreak, heading for 
Pine Flat, where they heard Evans and Morrell had 
stopped for two hours. At the mountain ranch of 
Harvey Akers they found new inspiration. Evans and 
Morrell had stopped there for breakfast. Akers had 
provided it because he feared to refuse, he said. Both 
men were armed. Akers knew Evans by sight and by 
reputation and would take no chances with him. 

With new hope, the posse struggled on. King’s River 
canyon in that section is a mountain paradise in sum- 
mer, walled with steep slopes, dotted with trees and 
massive ledges, carpeted with flowers, and cooled by a 
steady breeze over the clear blue of the winding river. 
In winter it is anything but a paradise, and this was 
winter. The wagon road used for hauling machinery 
and supplies to the lumber mills was a slippery path of 
deep ruts and puddles in which a horse could bog to the 
belly if he did not break his leg over a protruding rock. 
Even in the lower altitudes, the sheltered nooks were 
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filled with snow and ice. The trails were almost im- 
passable. The wind sweeping down from the high Sier- 
ras howled and moaned among the trees and ledges, and 
cut like a million knives. Through this bitter country 
the posse struggled upward, and came at last to the 
mountain cabin of Fred Akers. 

Fred told a story similar to Harvey’s. Evans and 
Morrell had stopped there for lunch, and he had given 
it to them without argument. He had been glad to do 
so, and to see them on their way, he admitted. A few 
hours later the posse reached Newt Demasters’ place on 
the north bank of King’s River, and again had word of 
their quarry. Demasters, who owned a rowboat, had 
been glad enough to set two armed and determined- 
looking men across the river, and then put the river be- 
tween himself and them. They had headed on into the 
mountains in the direction of Sampson’s Flat, he said. 

The posse stopped for the night. It was evident 
that they were on the right track, but it was also 
evident that the fugitives were making better time than 
the pursuers. The following morning they too were 
set across the river, and headed for Sampson’s Flat. 
Then the trail was lost in a sudden furious snowstorm. 

Before another move could be made a report came 
from Bakersfield that Evans and Morrell had been 
seen there, but had quickly disappeared. That did not 
look so promising. If the men were out of the moun- 
tains they might soon be out of the state. Before that 
story could be investigated and exploded, the Petaluma 
Courier, more than three hundred miles in the opposite 
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direction, announced that Evans had passed through 
that town on his way to the coast. Then came word 
from Paso Robles, more than a hundred miles away to 
the southwest in the coast mountains, that Evans had 
been seen there. 

The authorities could take no chances of overlooking 
a clew. Each report was investigated. The theories 
came almost as thick and fast as the rumors. It was 
suggested that friends of the jail breakers were promot- 
ing the fake reports to scatter the attention of the 
sheriff’s office, and wear out his deputies. Certainly 
such a result was being obtained. The officers were 
wrecks. Aroused as they had never been before by the 
bitter criticism heaped upon the sheriff’s office for per- 
mitting the jailbreak to occur, every deputy was work- 
ing night and day. All the posses had returned for 
rest and supplies except that under the personal com- 
mand of Sheriff Scott. 

On January 8 the sheriff telephoned from Trimmer 
Springs, on the side of the river a few miles north of 
Pine Flat, that he had no immediate clews. He was 
then working on a plan to starve out the fugitives if 
possible. In connection with this plan he wanted all 
available information as to any possible source of 
supplies for the outlaws. 

It was soon discovered that Mrs. Evans and her 
brother, George Byrd, had left Visalia and gone into the 
mountains on December 17, just eleven days before the 
jailbreak. Returning after a few days they said they 
had found a former camp of Evans and Sontag, con- 
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taining two overcoats, some cooking utensils and a sup- 
ply of provisions. It was immediately suggested that 
this trip had been for the purpose of caching new sup- 
plies to prepare for the coming escape. 

George Byrd added a touch of color to the story by 
asserting that Bill Dalton, one of the notorious Dalton 
brothers, had assisted in Evans’ escape because Evans 
had helped Grattan Dalton out of the Visalia jail in 
1891. Incidentally, Byrd asserted that Chris’s twin 
brother, Jim Evans, was the hitherto unidentified bandit 
killed in the Coffeyville, Kansas, battle, which had de- 
' stroyed the Dalton gang. 

Then came a definite report that a train of eight 
burros, heavily loaded, had been seen going up the 
King’s River Canyon beyond the settlements a week 
before the jailbreak. The pack train had disappeared 
toward Patterson Mountain, an 8,000 foot peak, north 
of the north fork of the river. Such a load of supplies 
going into the high mountains in late December was 
very unusual, and had excited much curiosity and com- 
ment. It was now explained on the theory that the 
supplies were to be cached for the use of the fugitives. 
But both these tales were considered far-fetched, and 
both eventually came to nothing. 

The first valuable clew for days came from a re- 
porter for the Fresno Expositor who telephoned to his 
paper from Flume Station No. 7, near Pine Flat, saying 
that Evans and Morrell had eaten dinner at the house 
of a man named Caldwell in Squaw Valley, ten miles 
south of Pine Flat, on January 7. At the time, ac- 
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cording to Caldwell, they had said they were going into 
Tulare County. Then they appeared at the house of a 
man named Spencer near Squaw Valley. No one was 
at home. When Spencer returned he found the follow- 
ing note: 
“Mr. Spencer, Dear Friend.—I traded rifles with 
you, for mine was too heavy for my hand; and I took 
your hunting glass so that I could watch my enemies. 


I will pay you for it at my first opportunity. 
“Yours truly, Chris Evans.” 


An interesting aftermath of this incident, especially 
to those who still believe in the existence of honor 
among thieves, was the appearance of a letter published 
in the Fresno Expositor on February 27, 1894, at the 
request of Morrell, who explained that he knew no 
other way to reach Spencer. The letter follows: 


“Mr. Spencer, Dear Sir.—You will please look 
after your gun. I gave strict orders to send it to you, 
but some one may take advantage of the situation 
and claim it as their property; therefore you had 
better look after it immediately. I left it at Mr. 
Evans’ house and told Sheriff Kay of Visalia to see 
that the rightful owner got their property. 

“Hoping that you will forgive me for taking your 
gun and glass, and maybe sometime in life I will 
compensate you for the trouble, I am, sir, your most 
obedient servant and friend, 

“Edward Morrell. 

“P.S.—Mr. Spencer, you will find your glass in the 
sheriff’s office at Fresno. Apply to Under Sheriff 
Berry, or Jay Scott, sheriff. 

“E. Morrell.” 
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The letter left by Evans in Spencer’s cabin immedi- 
ately centered the search on the Squaw Valley neigh- 
borhood. Thus all available officers were engaged 
there when Evans and Morrell late at night walked 
into the Arlington Hotel in Visalia, awakened the pro- 
prietor, took a room, paid for it in advance and went 
calmly to bed. The proprietor did not know them, and 
took their word for it when they explained that they 
were miners driven out of the mountains by the snow. 
When he heard them stirring at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing he went to investigate, and found them gone. That 
turned attention again to the valley. The mountain 
posses were in a slump of weary disappointment when 
on January Ir, a masked man with two revolvers 
stepped into the Southern Pacific station at Fowler, 
between Fresno and Visalia, a few minutes after the 
southbound train had left in the evening. 

George A. Leon, the station agent, and three men 
were warming themselves at the station stove when 
the door swung open and the masked robber stepped in 
and leveled his guns. The four men were lined up 
against the wall with their hands in the air. The bandit 
went through their pockets quickly. According to the 
newspaper account of the holdup he got $30 from 
Leon, and little else. 

Howard Harris, a local insurance agent, and A. A. 
Vincent, a resident of the town, on their way to the 
station, were passing the unshaded windows when they 
saw the four men lined up against the wall. They 
stopped in amazement. The bandit saw them and 
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beckoned with one of his guns for them to enter. They 
did so, and joined the others against the wall. Harris 
was robbed of $40. 

The robber then marched the six men to the Kutner- 
Goldstein store, 200 yards away, and there ordered the 
clerk to hold up his hands. As the masked man went 
through the clerk’s pockets, Constable Charles Ochs and 
Deputy Nelson opened the door and stepped into the 
store. Ochs sized up the situation in a moment, jerked 
his revolver from his hip and fired at the bandit. The 
bullet missed the robber but struck Pat Lahey, a sec- 
tion boss, in the arm, and H. A. Mulligan in the shoul- 
der. The bandit turned from his victims and fired at 
Ochs, striking the constable in the hip. Ochs fell and 
rolled out the door. 

Instantly the robber was over him, firing wildly 
from both guns as he leaped. He disappeared at a run 
in the darkness. 

Four days later Mrs. Jim Hutchinson, the woman 
whose husband was still in the Fresno jail under in- 
vestigation for aiding in the escape of Evans and 
Morrell, met the fugitives while driving on the open 
plains south of King’s River between Traver and Reed- 
ley. This was a short distance from the scene of the 
Fowler affair. Morrell, she said, told of the holdup: 

“We got around in that quarter and were awfully 
hard up for money,” he explained. “I concluded to 
make a raise, and I did it. The newspapers said I held 
up seven people and got $70. The fact is, I held up 
four besides those at the depot and store, and got $150. 
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I was pretty closely cornered at the store and it looked 
for a minute as though I was in for it. But after I 
had knocked the officer out of it I made a run and 
jump, shooting as I went, and the others scattered like 
ducks.” 

One more item was added to the list of charges 
against the fugitives. Mrs. Hutchinson was taken into 
custody and closely questioned. She insisted that she 
had been driving on a personal errand and had met 
the fugitives quite by chance. She did not even know 
_the men in the approaching rig until they stopped and 
spoke. She said the men claimed to have been hiding 
in Kings County, and were coming back to get into 
touch with friends. Both men were so haggard, thin 
and worn, she said that no one would recognize them 
as the same two who had fled to the mountains less 
than three weeks before. According to her story she 
asked Evans if they were not afraid to come back to 
Fresno County. 

“No, I’m not afraid,” said Evans. “We know every 
move they make, and we can beat them at that game. 
Their pursuit of us in the mountains never concerned 
us much. We can see them as quick as they can see 
us. 

“I am not doing much dodging. This infernal busi- 
ness will sometime be wound up and when I tell you 
I would not walk across this road to save my life, 
you may know how little I care when the officers find 
me. But as for the Fresno officers, I must say that they 
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always treated me well and none of them will die by 
my hand unless they crowd me. And I tell you I am 
about done being crowded.” 

Evans added, according to Mrs. Hutchinson, that the 
only reason he had not left the country was his lack of 
money. 

Popular interest was restored to its original intensity 
by this announcement that the holdup and shooting at 
Fowler had been the work of Morrell, and by Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s story of meeting with the bandits in the 
valley. Sheriff Scott was called back from the moun- 
tains immediately to spur his jaded deputies to the 
hunt. A new incident, carrying a touch of comedy for 
a change, was not long in developing. 
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Marion CHILDERS, a ne’er-do-well of the county, had 
been in jail with Evans in Fresno. For some unknown 
reason he had incurred the bandit’s intense dislike. 
This had grown to such extremes that Evans had asked 
the jailer to remove Childers from the cell tank. Child- 
ers finally had concurred in this request, saying that 
Evans had threatened to kill him if he ever spoke again 
in the latter’s presence. The hatred thus became mutal. 

Childers had served his brief sentence and had been 
released before Evans broke jail. Immediately after 
the break, he had joined enthusiastically and for the 
most part independently in the renewed manhunt, de- 
claring that his own life would never be safe until 
Evans was behind the gates of the state’s prison. It 
was generally believed that he was flattering himself. 

A few days after the escape, he had rushed into 
the sheriff’s office one morning and announced that 
Evans and Morrell were hiding in Frank Dusy’s ranch- 
house near Selma. Although he was looked upon by 
the officers as a stupid clown and general incompetent, 
his story was embroidered with such wealth of detail 
that it seemed at least worthy of investigation. A posse 
was formed, drove the twenty miles to Selma, and 
cautiously surrounded the Dusy farmhouse. Childers, 
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weighed down with more guns than he could manage, 
crawled through the weeds toward the house and 
hailed. There was no answer. He fired a couple of 
shots over the roof, and approached still closer. The 
posse closed in. There was no one in the house. Child- 
ers was kicked ignominiously off the place by the indig- 
nant officers. 

Still his ardor was uncooled. He continued the hunt 
on his own hook, incidentally seeking whatever glory 
he might find for his assumed fearlessness in the saloons 
and poolrooms of the nearby towns. Then, when 
Sheriff Scott returned from his first two weeks in the 
mountains and went into conference on ways and means 
with his deputies and the railroad detectives, a message 
from the town of Goshen, scene of the second Southern 
Pacific robbery, forty miles south of Fresno, inter- 
rupted the meeting at ten o’clock in the evening. The 
message announced that Evans and Morrell had fired 
upon Childers on the road near Goshen. Childers had 
escaped with his life, but one of his horses had been 
killed. 

Sheriff Scott knew of Evans’ hatred of Childers, and 
the story seemed credible. In any event, no possible 
chance to capture the outlaws could be overlooked. A 
telephone message to the Southern Pacific station put 
a special engine and car on the line to Goshen in a few 
minutes, and the sheriff and his posse were on their 
way. The run to Goshen was made in 35 minutes, 
despite precautionary stops at all switches. At the 
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Goshen station the officers found Childers trembling 
with excitement and bursting with his story. 

He had been driving into town early in the evening, 
he said, when two men appeared suddenly at the road- 
side and began shooting at him without warning. He 
recognized them as Evans and Morrell, and returned 
the fire. One of their bullets passed through his coat, 
and one struck one of his horses. The team imme- 
diately ran away, and he was unable to continue the 
fight. They ran until the wounded horse dropped. 
Then he had walked into the station and given the 
` alarm. He was eager to return with the posse, he 
added, and certainly would round up the desperadoes. 

Somewhat suspicious, but unwilling to overlook a 
chance, Scott and his men returned with Childers to the 
point of the alleged attack. There were blood stains in 
the road, left by the wounded horse, but no footprints, 
empty shells, or other sign of the bandits at the point 
where Childers said they had appeared. Scott called a 
veterinary to examine the dead horse. The expert de- 
cided immediately that only a man standing in the 
buggy could have shot the animal as it was shot, 
through the back. Childers again was kicked off the 
lot, and the posse returned to Fresno. 

The net result of the incident was a bill for a special 
train to Goshen, one horse dead, and one man severely 
injured. Agent Tice, of the Wells Fargo Company’s 
Fresno office, had suffered a shattered hand and severe 
wounds in the face when a magazine of sixteen shells 
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exploded in his hand as he was loading a rifle to ac- 
company the posse. This, and the waste of time and 
temper, was the cost of the clownish Childers’ warped 
penchant for the limelight as a figure in the manhunt. 
The fact that a man should kill his own horse in such 
an absurd bid for publicity may be of interest to 
psychologists. 

After this brief flare-up, news of the manhunt 
slumped. The newspapers turned to interviews to 
keep the story alive. Eva Evans, who was again in 
San Francisco in a new version of the melodrama 
based upon her father’s career, was quoted: 

“T don’t know where papa is, but I suspect he has 
left the country. We haven’t very much money left, 
although we have a very fine ranch. There are seven 
children and we’ll have to depend largely upon what we 
get from the play.” Evidently Miss Eva had some of 
the characteristics of a business woman as well as an 
actress. The play, stimulated by the free publicity of 
the renewed manhunt, prospered. 

Then C. T. Bigelow, a reporter, sent out the follow- 
ing dispatch, which was published in the Fresno Ex- 
positor and elsewhere: 


“Sampson’s Flat, Jan. 27, 1894.—Chris Evans and 
Ed Morrell came here January 24. They spent 
much time in my cabin. Evans wrote a long letter 
last night to my brother Harry D. Bigelow, for the 
Examiner. Both men look desperate. Morrell waits 
on Evans hand and foot. 

“Their story of the escape coincides closely with 
the newspaper stories. After leaving Fresno they 
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drove through Centerville and left their rig. They 
walked up the flume and then to the Demaster place. 

“Morrell is twenty-four years old. He says he 
comes from Scotland Road, Liverpool. He denied 
all knowledge of Grace Hutchinson, and says he 
never was engaged to Rosa Lee. James Hutchinson, 
he says, was used only as a tool. 

“The men have lived well in the mountains. 
Every one is willing to feed them. They spent New 
Year’s day on Secate Mountain. They had two 
children give the officers a bum steer, and then they 
got out and shot quail for dinner. 

“To all events in these letters there were many 
witnesses. Among those known in Fresno are J. N. 
Albin, Albert Austin, John Coffee, Elmo Albin, and 
many others.” 


Other reporters for San Francisco and valley papers 
had sent in interviews with the outlaws, who seemed 
to consider the newspaper men their natural friends. 
The evidence that the news gatherers were able to find 
the bandits and talk to them with comparatively little 
trouble produced another reaction of public sentiment 
against the sheriff’s office. The officers were spurred 
to desperate efforts. 

On February 4, Deputies L. P. Timmins and Chas. 
Boyd were following a trail which took them up Slick 
Rock canyon, about seven miles west of Camp Badger 
and fifteen miles due south of Sampson’s Flat. It was 
a region which had been repeatedly crossed and re- 
crossed by Evans and Sontag and the pursuing posses 
before the battle at Stone Corral. A very rough and 
difficult mountain road led up the canyon. Timmins 
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and Boyd were following this road with a single horse 
and cart. When they came to the foot of a grade so 
steep that. the horse could hardly make the pull, Tim- 
mins left the cart to lighten the load, and climbed the 
shorter and more precipitous trail toward the top of 
the hill. 

Boyd made the best of his way with the horse and 
cart. At the top of the grade was a little clearing and 
ranch house owned by a man named St. Clair. Just as 
Boyd topped the grade and stopped his horse on the 
brow of the hill to breathe, Chris Evans, rifle in hand, 
stepped out of the house. 

“Hey!” he shouted. ‘Come in and be sociable.” 

Boyd reached instinctively for his gun in the bottom 
of the cart. At the first move, Evans raised his rifle 
and fired. The bullet tore a splinter from the seat 
of the cart. At the same moment the horse decided 
that what it needed was not rest but action. Almost 
jerking the reins from Boyd’s hands, it started to run. 

At the sound of the shot, Morrell rushed from the 
house and opened fire on the runaway horse and 
deputy, who was trying frantically to hold the running 
animal on the rough road with one hand and return the 
rifle fire with the other. A second bullet shattered a 
spoke in the careening wheels. 

Deputy Timmins, nearly a quarter of a mile away, 
where his footpath had opened on the clearing, could 
see the one-sided battle clearly. It was a long rifle 
shot, but Timmins knew that if the bandits’ attention 
were not distracted they probably would kill his friend 
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before his eyes. Shooting as fast as he could, and 
hardly taking time to aim, he poured a volley in upon 
Evans and Morrell at the farmhouse door. He hit no 
one, but the fire accomplished its purpose and gave 
Boyd a moment’s respite to control the runaway and 
get out of the danger zone. Evans and Morrell re- 
treated to the cover of the house under Timmins’ at- 
tack, and the deputy dropped back into the brush, and 
joined Boyd in the road beyond the clearing. 

Here again Morrell’s account of the battle, written 
thirty years later, differs entertainingly from the re- 
port as given at the time by other participants and 
witnesses. The outlaw’s version is offered here for 
what it is worth. 

According to this story, Evans and Morrell had 
entered the cabin at Slick Rock early in the day, and 
had been warmly welcomed by the family there. A 
meal had been spread for them when the deputy ap- 
peared in his cart, and some child of the family gave 
warning. The second deputy was standing beside the 
cart when Morrell trained his glasses upon them. 

He writes that he recognized the man in the cart 
as “a murderer awaiting trial from Fresno, a well 
known dead shot, released on probation from the 
County jail under agreement, it was said, with County 
and Railroad officials that he would bring the quarry 
back with him. This meant death. 

“T recalled that a great deal of indignation had been 
aroused over the cowardly pact between ‘a criminal 
murderer and officers of the law,’ and it was common 
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gossip all over the San Joaquin Valley that prominent 
citizens had hoped the bandits would ‘send him down 
out of the mountains to town in a dead wagon.’ 

“The man standing in the road was a fitting crony, 
a braggart who had created cheap notoriety for him- 
self by issuing challenges to fight me single handed 
upon our first meeting, regardless of the time and place. 
He took great trouble to advertise this, posting notices 
on trees, barns, and in every conspicuous location he 
chanced to pass, until it became a joke throughout the 
region of the Tulare mountains. 

“I forgot the savory food. The very devil boiled 
in me as I glued the field glasses to my eyes and 
watched the movement of these two human vipers. 
The game was now assuming a new meaning. At last 
it was life for life, and I determined that mine should 
be sold dearly. 

“For the first time in my career the thought of 
man-killing was in my heart. I was losing all bounds 
of restraint at the sight of this monster, a red-handed 
slayer in the guise of a peace officer. He was out to 
ransom his cowardly life at the cost of mine,—that 
man who now sat quietly in his mountain cart. His 
pal I regarded with contempt only. I resolved to give 
him a lesson that would terminate his cheap bravado 
for all time.” 

With that explanation and justification Morrell goes 
on to describe a daring attack by himself upon the 
two deputies which continued all day and ranged from 
hill to hill and trail to trail, with himself doing most 
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of the shooting while the deputies fled in panic and 
were only saved from retribution and death by good 
fortune. Late in the evening he reached the ren- 
dezvous which he had made with Evans before he 
started on the fight. 

The two deputies did not care to continue the battle. 
They drove twenty-five miles to the town of Reedley, 
recruited a posse, wired their report to Sheriff Scott 
in Fresno, and returned to the chase. Deputy Sheriff 
William Henry was the leader of a group of four offi- 
cers who picked up the fugitives’ trail near Slick Rock 
the next day and followed it to the next violent en- 
counter with the outlaws. 

Bill Henry is one of the few peace officers who en- 
gaged in the pursuit of Evans and Morrell who is still 
alive. Perhaps he is the only one who is still an active 
officer of the law. He is a modest, gray, wiry little 
man with the level eyes of one accustomed to gazing 
into long reaches of the open, or sighting along the 
barrel of a rifle at either man or beast. His voice and 
manner are mild, and his movements and mind appar- 
ently as alert as they were when he trailed the two 
desperate men to their lair thirty-four years ago, and 
clipped a lock of hair from the head of Chris Evans 
with a rifle bullet while he himself was covered by a 
Winchester in the hand of the outlaw. 

Among his younger friends to-day in the office of 
Sheriff Jones, of Fresno County, California, he is now 
“Old Bill” Henry, but except for some physical marks 
of the passing years and the good-natured tolerance 
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with which he greets their banter, he seems almost as 
young as the next. 

“Here’s old Bill now,” the lounging group of depu- 
ties on the steps of the sheriff’s office announces as 
Henry parks his car below, where saddle horses and 
“double rigs” once stood for their convenience. Bill 
walks deliberately but lightly up the steep flight of 
steps. 

“Bill was here when the barn was built; weren’t you, 
Bill?” says one young deputy, and the group laughs at 
what appears to be a family joke. Evidently “the 
barn was built” a long time ago, according to their 
ideas. Bill’s only answer is a tolerant smile. 

“Bill can tell you all about it,” the younger man 
goes on. “He clipped Chris Evans’ hair for him. 
Here’s a man who wants to know something about 
Chris Evans and Ed Morrell, Bill. You tell him.” 

Bills mild eyes show a flash of interest which is 
quickly veiled. “I don’t know much about it,” he says. 

But drawn by himself into the quiet isolation of the 
sheriff’s private office, he is prevailed upon to talk a 
little. 

“I only had one personal brush with the men,” he 
said, when confidence had been established. “That 
was two-three days after they had their gun fight with 
Parker Timmins and Charley Boyd at Slick Rock. I 
was out with three other men on the trail near Camp 
Badger. Ed Miles was with me. Parker was one of 
the others. I can’t just remember at this minute who 
the fourth man was. 
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“Ed and I were following down a rough trail along 
a sort of hogback, bare except for rocks and brush. 
I was in the lead and Ed was right behind me. He 
was so close that I thought it was an accident when he 
poked me in the leg with the barrel of his Winchester. 
But when he poked me again I turned my head, and he 
pointed down the hill to one side. There were two men 
following right close along the edge of the timber, about 
150 yards below. 

“Ts that them?’ Ed said. 

“At first sight I thought it was, and I started to lift 
- my rifle when it occurred to me that Parker and the 
other man were out in the same territory, and I hesi- 
tated. And just at that minute they sighted us, and 
jumped into the timber and disappeared. Then of 
course we knew they were the men we wanted, but they 
were out of sight, so we rounded up the other two offi- 
cers and went down to their trail. 

“We followed it with the help of the snow until we 
found our way into a tangle of manzanita and other 
brush and small trees, growing thick among a lot of 
big rocks. Right in the middle of that thicket we dis- 
covered a little board shack. The trails led in under 
the brush so we had to stoop. We were going pretty 
cautiously, Ill tell you. 

“Tt was almost dusk, and when I got within sight of 
the cabin, maybe forty yards or so from it, I saw a 
man stooping down low, with a gun, looking between 
one corner of the cabin and a little tree that stood 
about a foot away. It was Evans. And his gun was 
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on me. But probably he was more surprised at being 
found than I was. Anyway I shot first, and just 
creased him along the top of the head. I could see 
the hair fly. Evidently he thought we had the best 
of it, and he didn’t fire at all. Then Morrell ran out 
of the shack and he and Chris beat it up through a 
crevice between the rocks and disappeared. We 
couldn’t get another shot at them, and we couldn’t tell 
what advantage they might have over us in the rocks, 
with dusk coming on, so we let them go. 

“Next morning we went back in, coming on the 
cabin from four directions, and soaked it full of bullets 
to make sure. Then we rushed it, and found it de- 
serted. They hadn’t been back in the night. They 
even left their overcoats, and Evans had left his artifi- 
cial arm which he’d bought while he was in the Fresno 
jail after his arm was amputated because of the way 
it was shot up at Stone Corral. There was a big lot of 
provisions, and Winchester and revolver ammunition 
and newspapers and some blankets and all that sort 
of stuff in the cabin. 

“Tt was a Slick little hide-out, too. If it hadn’t been 
for the tracks in the snow I doubt that we’d ever found 
it. It was built of old weather-stained boards right in 
the middle of that thicket of scrub and huge boulders, 
some of them as big as the cabin, and a man might 
have passed within fifty feet of it, if something else 
had led him there, without seeing it. Those tales that 
were printed at the time about all the approaches to the 
place being set with crosslines and triggers set to give 
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an alarm in the house when any one approached were 
the bunk, I believe. Anyway, we never saw one. 

“Well, we burned the cabin and started out on the 
trail they’d left, and followed it east in the mountains 
toward Eshom Valley. But they had a good start, and 
a blizzard came up early in the afternoon and cut off 
the trail. A blizzard in those mountains in January is 
no joke, so we went back to headquarters. 

“That was the only time I ever caught sight of them 
when they were loose and on their own.” 

Morrell’s story of this incident of the manhunt is 
much more dramatic, if not more accurate. He does 
not mention having seen Henry and his posse on the 
trail, but says the first indication of the presence of 
the posse near the cabin in the manzanita thicket was 
a sound which sent Evans to the door to investigate. 
A shot followed and Evans reeled into the cabin and 
fell. Regaining consciousness, the leader insisted they 
were being surrounded, and hastened out. Morrell’s 
account follows: 

“I had wasted a good deal of time. The cordon of 
gunmen were already crawling in from the east. They 
would soon have me within a circle. Not hesitating 
another moment, I leaped through the door. Unlike 
the wary Chief, I ignored the lurking dangers, taking 
the footpath out on the open flat above instead of the 
sheltered stream. 

“I was about to turn to the right to the blind trail 
over which my partner had retreated. Bloodstains 
clearly marked the way. A banging crash brought me 
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to a standstill. A volley from eight or nine shotguns, 
only twenty or thirty paces away, had been turned loose 
upon me. ... For an instant I stood there like a 
scarecrow with the crown of my hat ripped off, clothes 
torn to shreds and rifle stock shattered by the impact 
of the lead. Pulling myself together, I then leaped 
over into the stream. They all believed me dead. 

“The noise attracted the man who had shot the 
Chief, and he ran to the rest of the posse shouting, ‘I 
got the old man all right. Knocked him over with 
my first shot. He’s in the cabin dead.’ 

“ “Well, if you got him, we killed Morrell escaping 
up the mountainside,’ the others boasted, ‘and our 
next move is to surround the cabin in case any more of 
the band are there.’ 

“I had reached the blind trail up which my com- 
panion had fled. It was spattered with fresh blood 
and I thought bitterly that I would find him dead 
somewhere on the ridge. 

“Still in a fury of pain from the burning flesh 
wounds upon my body, I located a place high above 
the death circle of the posse. I crouched, whipped 
out both six shooters and fired downward in an effort 
to make them believe an army of outlaws were there. 
Again and again reloading, I kept up the fusillade. 
Now I turned my battered rifle upon them, this time 
aiming carefully in the direction where I believed they 
were hiding. 

“The gunmen were by this time well inside of the 
mined section of the blind trails. I knew they were 
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out of harm’s way, and resolved to give them a real 
fright, one that would strike terror into their hearts 
for the remainder of the day and possibly prove the 
means of allowing us an opportunity to escape if the 
Chief might still be alive. 

“Retreating up to the lookout station under the 
tamarack tree, stirred to still greater action by my 
pain, I kicked frantically at the snow on the box which 
concealed the batteries leading to the mines. Jerk- 
ing the lid off, I pulled upon the lever and jammed it 
down hard. 

“I listened for the reverberating shock. Nerves 
tightened to the breaking point, I released my hold, 
straightened up and stared blindly down into the fog 
bank. Nothing had occurred. The mines had not 
been tested in over a year. . . . Time and the elements 
had made them useless.” 

From that point Morrell’s story goes on with his 
discovery of Evans, severely wounded, and their escape 
through a blizzard with great hardship to the cabin 
of a friend who dressed their wounds and gave them 
food. His is the only report of anything in the nature 
of a battle upon this occasion. 

The blizzard which covered the trail and stopped the 
pursuit by Bill Henry and his aides was a real one. 
Several days passed before any effort could be made to 
take up the trail. The only comfort to the officers was 
the fact that Evans and Morrell were believed to be 
without overcoats, blankets or provisions. It was 
assumed that all these had been lost to them in their 
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sudden retreat when the hut was found and attacked 
by the Henry posse. So the officers waited with what 
patience they might, confident that the quarry would 
be frozen out. 

But they were not frozen out. The blizzard passed, 
the trails hardened, and the weary manhunters again 
took up the search without avail. It was evident that 
Chris Evans was a better man in the mountains than 
all of the scores who hunted him. Some other method 
had to be devised to make the capture. 

A crippled man named Brighton and his wife ap- 
peared in Visalia and sought a house to rent. Mrs. 
Evans and Eva were away with the theatrical engage- 
ment, trying again to earn much-needed money. The 
little ones of the family were left under the care of 
Grandmother Byrd, next door. Both money and care 
were needed in the Evans cottage. So, when the 
Brightons produced adequate references, and offered 
to rent the Evans cottage and take care of the little 
ones, the offer was accepted. 

Affairs in the little home seemed to move smoothly. 
The children were well cared for, and apparently happy. 
Reports to that effect were transmitted to the fugitive 
father through the same messenger service which had 
been operating effectively for more than a year and a 
half. He was satisfied that all was well at home, and 
devoted his energies to outwitting the men who hunted 
him. 

Then a message was sent that one of the smaller 
children was ill. A second message asserted that the 
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child was near death, and if the father wished to see the 
little one alive he must hurry to the bedside. Evans, 
who loved his children as they loved him, made the 
dangerous trip down from the mountains, accompanied 
as always by his faithful Morrell. The trap was set. 
All that remained was to have it sprung. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE LAW WINS 


THERE are several conflicting reports as to the events 
immediately preceding and following the sudden reap- 
pearance of Evans at his home in Visalia. Some say 
that the Brightons were detectives in the employ of the 
Tulare County sheriff’s office. Some say that they 
were put into the case by the Southern Pacific. A dis- 
patch to the Los Angeles Times under date of February 
20, 1894, says that, “Detective Brighton, who had got- 
ten a job in the Evans household, gave Sheriff Kay the 
tip that Evans and Morrell had returned.” Others de- 
clare that the Brightons were not detectives at all, but 
tools in the hands of persons seeking the reward for 
the capture of the outlaws. 

Morrell’s account is that he and Evans remained 
under the protection of friends in the mountains until 
their wounds were healed, and then, with new clothing 
and some money, started out by way of Visalia to 
escape the country in a schooner which he had char- 
tered. This arrangement, he says, was made on a trip 
to San Francisco which he had accomplished while 
the posses were hunting him in the mountains. But 
near Visalia he collapsed and the two men went to 
the Evans home to spend the night. Morrell protested 
but was overruled by Evans, who insisted the care- 
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takers were their friends. Morrell submitted to Evans’ 
plan to spend the night there to recuperate, if Evans 
would sit up on watch. But Evans, he says, was 
drugged, and while they both slept, word was sent 
to the sheriff’s office that the quarry was trapped. 

A local rumor at the time was to the effect that 
Evans and Mrs. Brighton had quarreled soon after his 
appearance at home, and the woman had reported his 
presence to the sheriff as the result of this quarrel. 
Evans himself, later, insisted that he had had no 
trouble with Mrs. Brighton or her husband, that he 
did not even believe they were detectives, and did not 
believe they had reported his return to the authorities. 
He attributed the plot to a brother-in-law, with whom 
he had quarreled. That view of the incident is given 
some weight by one item of Eva Evans’ testimony 
at the trial of her father. At that time she said: “We 
are not friendly with the family of Perry Byrd (a 
brother of Mrs. Evans) because he is the man who be- 
trayed my father at Stone Corral and had him shot.” 

She is of the same opinion still, asserting that it was 
Perry Byrd who engineered the plot to bring Evans 
down from the mountains by playing on his love for his 
children, and who then tipped off the sheriff’s office of 
the presence of the desperado. Mrs. Brighton herself 
said after the capture that Evans and Morrell had 
walked into the house unexpectedly the evening before, 
and that she was “scared to death.” She denied that 
either she or her husband had anything to do with the 
message which brought the fugitive down from the 
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mountains, or with the tip to the sheriff that they were 
in the cottage. That may or may not have been true. 
The Evans family still retained good friends in the com- 
munity, and it is probable that life there would have 
been made unpleasant for any one who was known to 
have betrayed them. 

Whatever the origin of the plot, it was effective, and 
the tip to the authorities was accurate. When Sheriff 
Kay became assured of that fact his caution redoubled. 
The respect which officers throughout the valley held 
for Chris Evans as a resourceful, courageous, and at 
times unscrupulous fighting man was fully demon- 
strated in Sheriff Kay’s plans for the capture. His 
first move was to enlist the aid of the federal authori- 
ties by calling United States Marshal Gard in Los 
Angeles. Gard, it will be remembered, was the officer 
who led the attack which resulted in the capture of 
Sontag and Evans after the battle of Stone Corral. 

After consulting with Gard by telephone, Sheriff 
Kay posted heavily armed posses at strategic points on 
all roads leading from the Evans house, and from the 
town. He then sought a messenger to go to the house 
with a demand for surrender. Walter A. Beason, an 
impecunious youth of the town, agreed to carry the 
note for a dollar. In the meantime, however, the war- 
like preparations and the knowledge that the famous 
desperado and his aide were trapped had excited the 
town to a pitch which it had not known since the 
original shooting of Smith and Witty at the Evans 
home. There was a mob on every corner and in every 
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saloon and poolroom. And from every mob came 
threats of lynching. Beason seemed to be the only 
man among them who was willing to venture within 
gunshot of the house, but most of the others were 
violent in their threats. 

The mobs closed in safely behind Sheriff Kay’s 
picked posse around the house, and Sheriff Kay handed 
Beason the note. It read: 


“Chris Evans.—Surrender, and we will protect 
you. If not we will take you anyway. 
“E. W. Kay, Sheriff.” 


Beason walked swiftly across the open space around 
the house, holding the note with one hand high over 
his head, and climbed the steps of the front porch. The 
door was opened before he had time to knock, and he 
was whisked within. The posse and the mob held their 
breaths. Five minutes later, little Joe Evans, the nine- 
year-old son of the outlaw, stepped out on the porch and 
ran toward the posse. 

The pity of it—the little child aiding in his hunted 
father’s negotiations for surrender—was lost upon the 
crowd. They swept the youngster up, and hurried 
with him to the sheriff. The boy handed over Evans’ 


reply: 


“Sheriff Kay, Dear Sir—Come into the house. I 
want to talk to you. I will not harm you. My little 
boy will come with you. 

“Curis Evans.” 
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But Kay was taking no chances. Evans had killed 
three officers of the law. If he were guilty of the rob- 
beries with which he had been charged, he had aided 
in the killing of three others. He had wounded at 
least five, all of whom were peace officers. He was not 
a man to be taken lightly. The sheriff wrote another, 
note which he confided to little Joe: 


“Mr. Evans——yYou have a chance to surrender. 
Surrender now without being hurt. If you give up 
to me I will protect you and let the law take its 
course. I will disperse this mob if you say, and 


meet you. 
SB WAY 


Beason evidently was still being held as a sort of 
hostage. Back came little Joe with the reply: 


“Sheriff Kay, Dear Sir.—Send the crowd away and 
bring Hall with you to the gate, and then we will talk. 
I will not harm you. You are the sheriff of this 
county and I am willing to make terms with you, 
but with no one else. I will step out on the porch 
when you come to the gate. 

“Curis Evans.” 


The sheriff ordered his deputies to disperse the mob. 
It was not an easy task. Muttered threats were heard 
from every side. But the crowd at last was forced back 
and scattered. Then Kay and Hall walked up to the 
gate. Evans, unarmed, stepped out on the porch and 
invited them in. The officers and the outlaw parleyed 
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for a moment, and Evans was assured he would be pro- 
tected from violence. Then he invited Kay to the 
porch and the two men shook hands. 

“Our word is good,” said the outlaw, with a char- 
acteristic smile. “We surrender to you. There are 
our guns.” He waved toward a small arsenal on a 
table within the house. “Please leave them here, as 
they are our property. We'll go with you.” 

The drama was almost over. Instead of a roaring 
deadly battle, which had been expected to mark the 
conclusion of the long manhunt, there was anti-climax, 
followed by a touch of sweetness and light which might 
have intrigued Harold Bell Wright. The children, some 
too small to realize what the excitement was all about, 
but sensing tragedy, were sobbing. Chris kissed each 
one good-by. Morrell furnished contrast by standing 
glowering in the background. Then the outlaws, hand- 
cuffed together, walked quietly with the officers to the 
county jail. 

Other deputies moved ahead to clear the way. Still 
others formed a rear guard. Doors and windows were 
crowded with curious townsfolk, but the streets were 
almost clear. Here and there as the group passed came 
a friendly salutation: “Hello, Chris! Hello, Ed!” And 
between these greetings came more muttered threats 
of lynching. 

The prisoners were locked in the same cell from 
which Grattan Dalton, under conviction of train rob- 
bery, had escaped. Word was telegraphed to Fresno, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles that the outlaws were 
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once more in custody. But local excitement mounted 
instead of waning. Sheriff Kay was nervous. From 
every side came muttered threats of lynching, and the 
sheriff had induced the surrender only under definite 
pledge that he would protect the prisoners from the 
mob. Kay wired to Sheriff Scott in Fresno and asked 
for help. Scott sped swiftly to Visalia. 

Still the mobs threatened, and soon after dark word 
was received at the sheriff’s office that the leaders had 
perfected plans to rush the jail at ten o’clock, over- 
power the guards, seize the prisoners, and lynch them. 
Kay and Scott conferred, and decided to get the men 
away at once. But there was no train available at that 
hour. The fastest double team in the local livery barns 
was engaged. It was driven swiftly to the jail, and the 
two prisoners hurried from their cell into the waiting 
rig. 

With Deputy Sheriff George Witty driving, Sheriff 
Kay to watch the prisoners, and Sheriff Scott to watch 
the road behind, the team moved away at a fast trot. 
It was eight o’clock in the evening. The officers hoped 
it would be two hours before the mob descended upon 
the jail and learned that the birds had flown. But a 
spy had been posted by the mob. He carried the news 
of the flight at a run. Within twenty minutes a dozen 
men were in the saddle and galloping out on the road to 
Fresno. 

That effort served a purpose, though not the one in- 
tended. The team with which the officers and prison- 
ers were driving to Fresno justified its selection. Once 
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on the open road it rolled the miles quickly behind it. 
When the mob started in pursuit the light wagon with 
its five men was three miles on its way. The hastily 
recruited saddle horses were not all of the best. After 
the first mile at a run, they were scattered two hundred 
yards along the highway. Another mile and there was 
a stretch of a quarter of a mile between the first and 
last horse of the pursuers. The men in the rear 
stopped and turned back. The men in advance slowed 
down to await the others. Another burst of speed by 
the leading group, consisting of half the original mob, 
and more horses lagged. Still there was neither sight 
nor sound of the officers and their prisoners. The pur- 
suit was abandoned. The exercise had served to work 
off the passions of the mob. Failure had subdued 
them. They rode slowly back to Visalia and did their 
lynching conversationally for the rest of the night. 

Here again, according to his own story, which is 
more dramatic but at some variance with the other 
reports, Morrell assumes the part of a hero. His tale 
tells how the howling mob surrounded the jail clamor- 
ing for the blood of the prisoners, how Sheriff Kay 
consulted him as to whether they had better stay in the 
jail and fight or take chances on a flight to Fresno. 

“ ‘Place me in the same position I was at the time 
of our surrender,’ he says he told the sheriff. ‘Give 
me firearms. J am no longer an outlaw. Neither is 
Chris Evans in the light of coming events. To-night 
the “Octopus” is the criminal. They have deliberately 
sent their cowardly agents here with orders to inflame 
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the mob. Big Bill, the detective, wants my scalp, be- 
cause I balked his murder plan. 

“The professional gunmen are bent upon violence. 
They are the offenders. They are now openly breaking 
the law. Your only duty, Sheriff, is to return our fire- 
arms. We will fight for our lives, and I am also ready 
to defend the law against that pack of cowardly crim- 
inals with the last drop of blood in my body.’ ” 

According to his continued narrative, this melo- 
dramatic utterance convinced the sheriff, and both 
Morrell and Evans were armed and left free to fight 
when the flight began in the sheriff’s rig. His story 
is that the mob caught up with the fugitives, the wagon 
was turned across the road to serve as a barricade, and 
with Evans and himself as well as the officers behind 
it, the mob was turned back. No similar account of 
the incident was published at the time, and as all the 
officers in the party are now beyond testifying, 
Morrell’s story must be taken as the reader wishes. 

At 1:30 in the morning of February 20, Evans and 
Morrell were locked securely within the Fresno jail. 
Sheriff Kay heaved a sigh of relief. He had made 
good on his word. It was now Sheriff Scott’s respon- 
sibility. 

Scott was a genial man, given to horse-play and 
practical jokes. He was a big man, full of chuckles. 
But for the past seven weeks neither the horse-play nor 
the chuckles had been in evidence. He had felt keenly 
the criticisms leveled against him for the escape of 
Evans from his custody. He had spent lavishly of his 
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own funds to effect a re-capture. He had not accom- 
plished it himself, and he was humiliated by that fact, 
but he cheered himself with the knowledge that the 
men were once more in his hands. This time there 
should be no slip. 

At ten o’clock of the same morning that the two men 
had been returned to the Fresno jail, Evans was led 
into the courtroom of Judge Harris, where he had been 
tried and convicted more than two months before. The 
room was crowded to the doors. The outlaw was or- 
dered to his feet, and Judge Harris spoke: 

“Christopher Evans, a grand jury of Fresno County 
found against you an indictment charging you with the 
murder of one Vernon Coke Wilson. To that charge 
you pleaded not guilty. You were tried before an im- 
partial jury of your countrymen, who found you guilty 
of murder in the first degree and fixed the penalty at 
imprisonment for life. Have you any cause to show 
why the judgment of the court should not be pro- 
nounced against you?” 

Evans shook his head and sat down. His attorney, 
S. J. Hinds, promptly moved for a new trial. The mo- 
tion was denied. The defendant again stood up, and 
the judge pronounced: 

“No cause having been shown why sentence should 
not be pronounced against you, now, therefore, the 
judgment of this court is that you, Christopher Evans, 
be confined in the State’s prison at Folsom for the 
period of your natural life.” 

The courtroom relaxed with an audible sigh. A 
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dozen men who had known Evans during his twenty 
years residence in the valley, the years in which he had 
been considered a pleasant but somewhat futile sort of 
fellow with no genius for work, crime or melodrama, 
crowded up to shake his hand and bid him farewell. 
W. D. Tupper, of counsel for the prosecution, reached 
a hand over Evans’ shoulder. 

“Well, Chris, I guess we can shake now.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Tupper?” Evans took the 
hand, and laughed easily. “Of course we can shake.” 

Again it was anti-climax. There was nothing for the 
crowd to talk about in this quiet orthodox legal pro- 
cedure. But there was still something to see. An hour 
later, in custody of Sheriff Scott, Hi Rapelje, Henry 
Scott and L. P. Timmins, the prisoner was taken to the 
Southern Pacific station to board the train for Folsom. 
Two thousand persons, more than a tenth of the popu- 
lation of the town at that time, crowded the railroad 
yards. The train pulled north, and a hundred thousand 
persons throughout the valley felt the relaxation of 
nearly two years of constant tension. 

There was little left to do but speculate upon a re- 
quest made by Evans’ counsel in the courtroom that 
the prisoner be sentenced to San Quentin instead of 
Folsom prison. Was that request made because George 
Sontag was still serving his time in Folsom? Did Evans 
so much hate the man who had turned state’s evidence 
against him? The man who had confessed that they 
together had robbed the train at Collis, and so had had 
a vital part in his own conviction of murder? Would 
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he kill George Sontag when they met within the walls 
of the penitentiary? It was idle speculation. It did 
not hold the interest. 

There was only one minor scene still to be played. 
Ed Morrell remained to be tried. That trial was held 
quickly. Morrell was indicted for highway robbery, 
and brought into court. The jury was out only ten 
minutes and brought in a verdict of guilty. Morrell was 
sentenced to life imprisonment and sent after his de- 
throned hero to Folsom. 

The Evans and Sontag case slumped into a legendary 
haze in the history of the San Joaquin Valley. Mothers 
who had heard the galloping horses of posses passing 
their vineyards in pursuit of the outlaws at night re- 
cited the tales for the entertainment or discipline of 
their offspring. Deputy Sheriffs told it to the younger 
peace officers as they joined the local or county forces. 
Jailers who succeeded the unfortunate Ben Scott in the 
county jail thrilled cub reporters on the local news- 
papers by pointing out to them the cell from which 
Chris Evans had escaped, or in which John Sontag 
died of his wounds. New tales sprang up about the 
outlaws and grew into legends. They were better tales 
than the facts warranted. 

There was one, probably without any basis of fact, 
which will illustrate. It was told to this writer when 
he was a cub reporter on the Fresno Democrat more 
than twenty years ago. Constable Dumas, a taciturn 
man with some Indian blood in his veins, and a highly 
capable police officer, was the teller. Dumas had just 
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completed an efficient bit of police work through which 
two boys named Helm were afterward sent to prison 
for murder. 

An old man named Jackson had lived in a little frame 
house on a small new vineyard near Fresno. The old 
man disappeared, and after a few days neighbors re- 
ported his absence to the police. Officers went to the 
house and found it in some disarray. One of them 
slipped on some substance on the floor beside the bed, 
and perhaps bumped his head. At any rate he recog- 
nized the slippery substance as grape jelly, and re- 
ported no evidence of violence. 

Dumas had other ideas. He discovered that the 
Helm boys, who lived in the neighborhood and bore a 
bad reputation, had been celebrating and spending 
freely in the district “across the tracks.” The boys 
had no recognized source of income. Dumas learned 
that they had celebrated in similar manner immediately 
after the brutal murder of an old couple named Hayes 
beside their campfire a few miles from the town. He 
examined the “grape jelly” on the floor in Jackson’s 
cabin and assured himself that it was blood. Then he 
picked up the Helm boys unofficially as residents of 
the neighborhood who might help him in his search 
for the body. 

With Indian craft he followed the intermittent marks 
of wheels and hoofs from the door of Jackson’s house 
to a siphon culvert under the Santa Fe Railroad tracks 
some distance away. In the siphon, hidden from any 
one except a persistent searcher, was the body of the 
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murdered Jackson. And the murderers stood beside 
it calmly looking on. The rest was easy. The boys 
were convicted, and in the course of the trial it trans- 
pired that they had murdered all three of their aged 
victims for a handful of silver. The Hayes couple had 
been shot to death for less than five dollars, the change 
from a gold piece with which they had bought coffee at 
a nearby crossroad store. 

“Tt seems impossible that men could commit murder 
for such a sum,” the reporter suggested to Dumas 
after the arrest. 

“It isn’t,” said the constable. “You’ve heard of 
Evans and Sontag?” 

“Yes? 

“Evans and John Sontag planned to kill all the 
men in the sheriff’s office in Fresno, and a number of 
volunteer deputies besides, for even less than that.” 

“Why?” 

“It was to free George Sontag from jail here, after 
their first escape from the officers in Visalia, and before 
he was sent to Folsom. The hunt for them had quieted 
down a bit after the first two or three weeks, and a lot 
of the officers were back in town. The scheme was to 
have word brought to the sheriff’s office that they could 
be found at a certain spot in the mountains near what 
is now called Sontag’s Point. Then they were to lay 
in hiding above the trial and murder the officers as 
they came by over a narrow exposed path. They fig- 
ured that would take all the officers and most of the 
guns in the valley into the mountains to clean them 
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up, and they would slip down here and walk into 
the jail without trouble and release George. Friends 
talked them out of it, but the whole scheme was formed 
and ready to spring.” 

It is such legendary tales as that which came to em- 
bellish and distort the memory of the outlaws. The 
variety and inaccuracy of the stories was effectively 
revealed at the time of Chris Evans’ death, February 
9, 1917. All the newspapers throughout the West 
printed the news, and most of them accorded the fame 
of the outlaw the recognition of long obituary stories, 
reciting the story of his life in detail. There were no 
two stories alike. According to some, Evans was a 
Robin Hood; according to others, an unmitigated vil- 
lain. Some had Evans and Morrell escaping from 
Folsom Prison years after their incarceration, with 
the murder of guards to clear their way, instead of es- 
caping quietly as they did from the Fresno jail. Some 
made Evans the hero of the Mussel Slough tragedy. 
Others said the entire federal posse of seventeen men 
had been shot to death by the settlers in that tragedy. 
And so on, and so forth. The characters and their ad- 
ventures have become legendary in the West. But it 
is fact, history if you will, not legend, which makes up 
this narrative. 

Chris Evans and John Sontag were in fact ordinary 
men in their normal reactions. Each had a grievance 
against the railroad. John Sontag was reckless. Chris 
Evans was cautious. Both were determined. They 
tried to wreak their vengeance. That was all. 
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Morrell was even more ordinary. An impression- 
able young man without any acute sense of either 
honesty or other virtue, he was swept off his feet by 
the tales of derring-do which had been attributed to 
Evans. Evans was a hero in his eyes, and he was of 
the type to worship. He did worship, and fell with 
his idol. It is a common misfortune of hero worship- 
ers. If other evidence of the fundamental convention- 
ality of Morrell’s mind is needed it may be found in 
the fact that after serving nineteen years of a life 
sentence and being paroled, he appeared next before an 
indifferent public as the author of a work entitled “The 
Folly of a Life of Crime,” which was published in the 
San Francisco Bulletin. What could be more normal? 

Chris Evans, a broken and palsied man of 64, was 
released from Folsom Prison on parole in 1911, by 
Governor Hiram Johnson, himself an implacable enemy 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad. His loyal wife and 
children had labored for years to obtain the parole. 
The petition which was finally effective had been signed 
by many of the men who had engaged in the manhunt 
and the battles eighteen years before. Many others 
of the manhunters had come to tragic deaths in the 
meantime. His daughter Eva is authority for that 
statement. 

“Tt was not permitted to send newspaper clippings 
to a prisoner,” she says, “and I always searched the 
papers for news which might be of interest to my father. 
In that way I learned of the end of many of his perse- 
cuters. In many cases it seemed almost a poetic justice. 
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“Perry Byrd, who betrayed and trapped him for a 
part of the blood money, never had another happy day, 
I believe. Family troubles came immediately after- 
ward and made his life a hell. Witty was sent to prison. 
Will Smith died in agony with a cancer of the face. 
J. S. Black, who hunted him for months and then ac- 
cused him of a cowardly attack in the dark in which he 
was in no way concerned, was killed in Arizona. Why, 
even the Perkins boy who gave him up after the battle 
at Stone Corral was found some time later with only his 
feet sticking out from under a huge boulder which had 
crashed down upon him in the mountains. . It was so 
with a lot of them. There is a justice beyond the 
courts.” 

The broken man joined his wife in Oregon, where 
several of his children had also settled. For a time he 
gained strength. Then the palsy which had followed a 
stroke in the prison grew worse. An operation was 
decided upon, and to the amazement of the surgeon 
three buckshot which had been embedded in the pa- 
tient’s brain since the battle at Stone Corral twenty 
years before, were discovered, and removed. He ral- 
lied, but did not improve. Seventeen years in prison 
for a man of the mountains had completed the wreck- 
ing of a constitution which had defied death from such 
wounds as would kill ninety-nine out of a hundred men. 

The family cared for the aged man with touching 
loyalty. He lived through six years, made as happy as 
devotion could make them. He died at peace with 
the world, more tolerant of the men who had hunted 
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him and against whom he had waged war than were 
the family which he left behind. 

Little is left of the great melodrama but the mixture 
of fact and fiction in the tales of the old folk in Fresno 
and Tulare Counties. The mountains through which 
Evans and Sontag roamed and battled are now familiar 
to thousands of campers and even picnic parties which 
find the old haunts of easy access by good automo- 
bile roads. The barren plains are now thriving 
orchards and vineyards, feeding more than their share 
of the world’s population. Instead of cursing the rail- 
road for stealing their lands, the residents now are 
satisfied if it will only provide sufficient cars at the 
proper seasons to transport their fruit and raisins and 
cotton and cattle and oil to the markets of the world. 

The romance which remains is the romance of ma- 
terial achievement. 


THE END 
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